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THE LIKE AND THE DIFFERE^TT. 

A STW months ago, the Ri^ht Honourable W. E. Glad- 
stone, the member of the Bntiah Parliament for Oxford, 
published " Two Letters to the Earl of Aberdeen on the 
State Prosecntions of the Neapohtao Ooyemment/' Mr 
Gladstone appears to be one of the moet consenrative 
Commoners m England ; and he writes, if I nriatake not, 
to one of the mobt conservative of the Lords. The lettera 
have filled England with amazement. The work w%8 pub* 
lished last Jmy, and it ia now the twenty -fourtli of Oc« 
tober while I write; but ten editions hav3 already been 
exhausted in England, and the eleventh has had time to 
travel three thousand miles, and find its waj to my desk. 

Mr Gladstone makes some disclosures which hare As- 
tonished the simplicity of Father England. He aconises 
the Government of Naples, in its treatment of those atv 
cused of political off(;nces, of " an outrage upon religion, 
upon civilization, upon humanity, and upon deoeacy^." 
Wh&t is more, he abundantly substantiates h» accusation, 
by details so horrible, that ne thinks they will not be 
credited by his oou^itrymen ; for the actual wickedneM of 
the Neapolitaii Gkrremment stirpaases all that EngUahmeo 
had thought it possible for mahce to invent or tyranny tq 
inflict. J 
vou JSL—jlmtoi. ami JTiMtB. 1 
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Here are Bome of the matters of fact, of a g^eneral na- 
tare. " It ia not mere imperfection, not ambition in loiv 
qaarten, not oooasional severity, that I am about to do- 
scribe; it is an incessant, systematic, delibeiate violation 
of the law by the power appointed to watch over and main- 
tain it. It is sncn violation of human and written law as 
this, carried on for the purpose of violating every other 
law, unwnttun and eternal, human or divine. *' It is the 
awful profanation of pubhc religion, by its notorious alli- 
ance, in the governing powers, with the violation of every 
moral law, under the stimulant of fear and vengeance." 
" The effect of all this is total inversion of all the moral 
and social ideaa. Law, instead of being respected, is 
odious. Force, and not affection, is the foundation of 
grovemment. The' governing power is clothed with all 
tne vices for its attributes." 

He thinks there are not less than tweniry thousand 
prisoners for political offences, locted up in jail ; between 
four and five nundred were to be tried for their lives on 
the 15th of May. Of one hundred and forty Deputies who 
formed the Legis^fktive Assembly in 1849^ seventy-six 
had been arrestee^, or had fled into exile. 

The law of Naples requires that " personal liberty shall 
be inviolable, except under a warrant from a Court of 
Justice, authorized for the purpose/' But in defiance of 
this law, " the Government watches and dogs the people ; 
pays domiciliary visits very unceremoniously at night; 
ransacks houses ; seizes papers ; imprisons men by the 
score, — by the hundred, — by the thousand, — without 
any warrant whatever, sometimes without any written au- 
thority at aH, or anything beyond the word of a police- 
man.*' 

After Uie illeg^ arrest, the trial is long delayed, — some- 
times more than two years. " Every effort is made to 
concoct a charge, by the perversion and partial production 
of real evidence ; and, this failing, the resort is to perjury 
and forgery. The miserable creatures, to be found in 
most communities, who are ready to sell the liberty and 
life of fellow-subjects for gain, and throw their own souls 
into the bargain, are deliberately employed by the Ex- 
ecutive power to depose, according to their mstmctions, 
against the men whom it is thought desirable to ruin.'* 
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If the defendant has counter-oridenoe, lio is not alk>wo4 
to produce it in court. 

Here are matters of fact of a more particnlar natnre. 
The iilth of the prisons is beastly. The doctors never visit 
the prisoners. Three or four hundred prisoners all slept 
in a long, low, vaulted room, kaving no light except from 
a single and very moderate-sised grating at one end. 

From December 7th, 1860, to /ebruary 8rd, 1861, Big- 
nor Pironte, a gentleman who had been a iudge, was shat 
up in a cell " sJoont eight feet square, beiow the level of 
the ground, with no bght except % grating at the top of 
the wall, out of which ne could not see.'' . This was in the 
city of Naples. 

Sign or Carlo Poerio, formerly a minister of the Court, 
was illegally arrested, thrown into jail, and kept for seven 
or eight months in total ignomnce of the offence charged 
against him. At length he was accused of belonging to a 
party which did not exist. He was tried by a special 
court. The only evidence against him was that of a liired 
and worthless informer of the Government ; ev^n thai was 
inconsistent, contradictory, and of no value. Of ootirse. 
Signer Poerio was found guilty. He was sentenoed to 
twenty-four years imprisonment in irons. He and sixteen 
others were coniinea in the Bagpo of Nisida, in a cell 
about thirteen feet by ten, and ten feet high. When the 
beds were let down for these seventeen men, there was 
no space between them. The prisoners were chained in 
pairs, with irons that weigh aboni thirty 'threepoands to 
each man. The chains are never taken off. The food is 
bread, snd a soap so nauseous that only fismine can force 
it down the throat. 

To justify itself, the GlovemmenI hae pobHshed a " Phi- 
losophical Catechism for the nse of Schools," which taachefs 
the theory which the authorities practise. It dedlares that 
the prince is not bound to keep the oonstitntioii when it 
" impugns the right of sovereignty " of himself. " When- 
ever the people may have proposed a condition which im" 
pairs the Bovere^ty [the arbitrary power of the king], 
and when the prince may have promised to observe it, 
thftt proposal is an absurdity, that promise is nnlL" '** It 
is the business of the soverei^ " ** to deeid<i when the 
promise is null." This Catechism, which seeks to justify 

1 • 
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Jkho perjnrj of a monarch, and annonnoet the theory of 
'Crime, is publiahed by aathority, and in the name of " the 
Moat Holy and AWurhty- Ood, the Trinity in Unity." 

Th« diadoanrea in Mr Gkdatone'a letters filled England 
with horror. Bren Naples fears the pnbbo opinion of 
Barope, and the Neapobtan GoTemment became alarmed. 
Bome attempta hare been made by its officials, it is said, 
to deny the nujta. The British thought them too bad to 
be tme. 

Tet the Ooremment of Naples is not wholly inaccessible 
to merer. For Mr Morris, the American minister at 
Naples, becoming intoi'estod in a yonn^ man. Signer Do- 
menioo Nostromarina, confined in the island of Capri for 
aome alle^od politidal offence, asked his pardon of the 
king, and it was granted. 

Ine American Declaration of Independence announces 
it aa aelfoevident, that all mm are created equal, and with 
certain unalienable rights, and amongst them the right to 
life, liberty, and tiie porsnit of happiness j and the design 
of Oovemment is to secure those rights. 

' The Gonstitation of Massaohasetts provides that "Every 
person has a ri^ht to be secure from all unreasonable 
searches and seiaares of his person," and " all warrants 
therefore are contrary to this nght, if the canse or founda- 
tion of <2iem be not prerionaly supported by oath or af- 
firmation." But, in September, 1851, more than fifty 
persons were seised by the creatures of the city govern- 
ment of Boston, with no warrant, not for the parpo<3e of 
a trial, and were publidy exhibited, by the marsbaJ of the 
ci^, to the mob who came to stare at them. 

In April, 1851, an officer in the pay of the city of Bos- 
ion, wiih no warrant, aeiaed Thomas Si nuns, then an in- 
habitant of th&t city, on a false pretrace, by night, and 
bron^t him before a subaltern officer of the General Qx>- 
Twnmmit of tiie United Statea. He was confined in a 
ooort-hooie belonging to one of the counties of Massachu- 
«etta, which waa, lor the time, converted into a jail for his 
detention, oontraiy to the law of the State. Officers act- 
ing under the l*wa of Masaachusetta, and aubject to its 
penaltiea, aided in kidnapping and detaining this unfor- 
tunate man, though tlie law m MasaaohnaettB forbid such 
eosdact on their parU- . 
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of confinement, where he wm gpaftrded hj »bou|^ doaen 
men who wore in tho aiune room with him. Oli9 of them 
had a drawn sword in hir hand. I learned aome fiMte 
from him which need not be repeated here. 

After what wm c*Uod a trial, before a aingla man, and 
he a oreatare of tlie Oovemment, who wm to be paid 
twice M much for deciding lu^ainat hia priAMMT m for liim, 
a thai cond doted withoat " ine form of law,'' Mr Simma 
WM sentenced to bondage for hi« natural life. Tet he 



those who had atolen him from lLimi>< IT, and claimed hia 
Ubour and hia limba m Cheirb. 

. When he wm to be carried off, and dajj^red io hii 
tormentors, fifteen hundred citiaena of Bioato#Tolnnteered 
to conduct the Tictim of iUega] tjranny out of the Btale, 
and deliver him up to the men who had taken him at firat. 
Some of theae rolnnteers were aaid k> be men of property 
and standing in the town. 

A brigade of aoldiera, ai^usecalbd "The^imma Bri^ide," 
WM called oat at the expeoM of (he <niji and bv direetion 
of its magiattatM, and Irapt under arma daj ana ni^hl) to 
aid in violating the laws of Ifaaaaohnaatta, and pr<wMiu| 
the laws of Ood. Their hnad>qiiutera were, in whsft^pi* 
once caUed the " Cradle of Uhmtf," in Faneuil Hail. 

The oouri-hooae wm siuTCRinded br chains for aairenl 
days, and guarded by meroenariee of the eitj, hired ioat 
the purpose, and ailned with bln^^^eona. I ooa]|lied forty- 
four of thdae men on guard at the aame lime. %hey.iiio> 
lested and turned back men who had bnaineM in 4hn 
(»mrt-hou8e, bat admitted any *' gentleman from the 
South.'' The Judaea of the State Conrta atooped and 
crouched down, ana crawled under tiie chain, to gl^ am* 
blematically, to their places. 

A portion of the atj police, aimed with aworda, wm 
drilled one day in a publio aquare, and the morementa of 
the awkward aqnad were a little ridiculoua to audi m had 
never seen British elowna nnder a drill Serjeant. One ol| 
the by^standera lauffhed, and the chief police ofBoer on 
the station threatened to lock him up in a jail if he laoj^hed 
again. 

The mayor of the city rose, aoberly, and with two or 
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tlii-ee hundred of the poiio3 of tho city, araied with "blud- 
geons aud swords, in the darkest houi" of the night, took 
their victim^ weeping, out of his jail. Some benevolent 
laea furnished hiin with clothes for his voyage. He was 
then conducted by thia crew of kidnappers through the 

Erincipal street of the city to a vessel waiting to receive 
im. As he went on board, he burst into teai3, aud ex- 
claimed, " This is Massachusetts liberty ! " Several of 
the inhabitants of the city attended their victim to Sa- 
vannah, in Georgia, whence he had fled away. There they 
were honoured with a public entertainment given by the 
eitiisens of that place. 

Their victim was conducted to jail, and severely flogged. 
He was not allowed to see his momer, or anj other relative. 
It was afterwards related that his master, still keeping 
him in jail, ordered him to be tortured every day with a 
certain number of lashes on his bare back, but once offered 
to remit a part of the torture on condition that he should 
ask pardon for running away : he refused, and took the 
blows. But one day, the jail- doctor, finding the man 
feeble and daily jailing, told the master his Slave was too 
unwell to bear that torture. The master said, "Damn 
him, give him the lashes if he dies I " and the lashes fell. 

Since that time I have heard nothing of Mr Simms; 
the ozLbltettes of Savannah have closed over him, and no 
one has told the story of his end. Some of the "rehgious" 
newspapers of the North have informed their readers, that 
his master is " an excellent Christian." 

Mr Simms wm a smart, dashing young fellow, of some 
one or two and twenty years. He had a wife at Savannah 
(handsome, and nearly white), not belonging to his mas- 
ter, it is said. After his escape to Boston, he informed 
her of his hiding.place. She was the concubine of a white 
man, and told mm her husband's secret. He informed 
the master, and at his direction, with some witnesses hired 
for the purpose, came to Boston in search of the runaway. 
By the illegal meftsures of the city government of Boston, 
the Blave-hunter secured his object and returned home. 
In Boston, a dealer in goods for the Southern market, a 
rich man entertained the Slavc-hnnter and his crew while 
there, took them to ride in a coach, and gave them a 
costly sapper at on^ of the principal hotels in the city. 
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'The last legal effort to save tlio uisai from the t-firribiy 
jmnislimeBt which the Bostonians were desiroue of iufiict- 
ing upon him, was made by a distingxiished citizen of this 
Statt, before the circ>iit Judge. I snail not now* tell ail I 
know about the matter here ; bi\t when the Judge decided 
against his victim, and thus cut off his last hope^ the sen- 
tence was received by the rich and mercantile audiouco 
that crowded the court-house witli applause and the dap- 
ping of hands. 

The leading citizens of Boston rejoiced at the trausaO" 
tion and its result. Some of them publicly mocked at all 
efforts made in behalf of the unfortunate man who had 
been kidnapped. The commercial und political news- 
papers of the city gave expression to the common jo^jj, 
that an inhabitant of Boston had, for the first time fo? 
many yea-rs, and at the expense of the city, beeu doomed 
to eternal bondage by the authorities of the place. It wag 
thought trade would improve ; and it is now stated that 
Boston has had more Southern patronage since the 
kidnapping of Simms, than in any previous six months 
since the adoption of the Constitution. 

The leading clergy of the town were also deeply de- 
lighted at the success of this kidnapping ; several of them, 
in their pulpit services, expressed their approbation of the 
deed, and gave God thanks, in their public prayers, that 
the Fugitive Slave Law had been executed m Boston, 
.One of them, the most prominent clergyman in city, 
declared, in private, that if a Fugitive should seek shelter 
of him, " I would drive him away from my own door." 
Another had previously declared, in pubUc, that he would 
send his own mother into Slavery to keep the law. At a 
subsequent period, the President of the tjnited States, in 
his visit to Boston, congratulated the authoritieg of the 
State on this execction of his law. 

The laws of Maasaohuscitts are flagrantly violated in 
.Boston; especially the usury laws and the licence law. 
At this moment there are, probably, at least a thousand 
places in the city where liquor is publicly sold in violation 
of the law. It is notorious that even the Banks daily vio* 
late the usury law. These are ms^tters of continual occur* 
i-ence. But, last spring, a citizen of Boston was assassin- 
..ated^ in broad daylight, in Haymarket Square. The 
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DISCOURSE 
BY THE DEA.TH OF DANIEL WEBSTER. 

PBB4CEKD AT THB ITKLODSOM, OK iUKDAT, OCT. 81, ISfS. 



PREFACE. 

It ifl now four months since the delivery of this Sermon. 
A phonographic report of it wta published the next moin- 
ing, anc quite exteusively circulated in all parts of the 
country. Since then, I have taken pains to examine anew 
the life and actions of the distinguished man who is the 
theme of the discourse. I have carefully read all the 
criticisms on my estimate of hun, which came to hand ; I 
have diligently read the most important sermons and 
other discourar^i which treat of him, and have conversed 
anew with persons who have known Mr Webster all 
the various periods of his Ufe. The result is embodied in 
the following pages. 

My estimate of Mr Webster differs from that which 
seems to prevail just now in Church and State ; differs 
widely ; differs profoundly. I did not suppose th&t my 
judgment upon him would pass unchallenged. I have 
not been aorprised at the swift condemnation which many 
men have pronounced upon this sermon, — ^npon the state- 
ments therein, and the motives thereto. I should be 
sorry to find that Americans valued a ffreat man so little 
a« to have notkinff to say in defence of one so long and so 
oonspicaomd.^ before the pubtio. The violence and rage 
directed agauut me is not astonishing ; it is not even new. 
I am not vain enough to fancy that I have never been 
mistaken in a (act of Mr Webster's histoij, or in my 
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jo igment prononnced ^ uiy of kia actiona, worda, or 
motivM. I can only asj I hare done what I oooid. If I 
have oommitied any errort, 1 ^pe tkev will b« point«d 
oat. Fifty yean hence the character of Mr Webster and 
his eminent oontomporanea will be better nnderatood than 
now ) for we hare not yet all the evidence on which the 
final judf^ent of posterity will rest. Thomas Haichinson 
and John A.daoii8 are better known now than at the day 
of their death ; five and twenty years hence they will both 
be better known than at preaeut. 
Bo$to*, Martk 7, 



INTBODUOnON. 

TO TBI TOinrO KBS OV AMMKKSMu 

GsarrLBincK, — I address this DisoonrM to ytro in par> 
ticnlar, and hy way of introduction wifl aay a few words. 

We are a young nation, three and twenty milUoaa 
strong, rapidly extending in oor geog^phio spread, en- 
larging rapidly in nnmerioal power, and greatening oar 
material strength with a awi/tneea which has no eKaaaple. 
Soon we shaU epread over the whole oontinent, and 
nnmbe/ a hnndred million men. Ameriea and Bnglaad 
are bat parts of the sakme nation,-<-« younger and an oldif 
branch of the same Ang4o.8aKon stem. Our thmndmfh 
will affect thaf. of the mother oonntry, as her good and 
evil still inflntmoe na. Oonsidering the important place 
which the An^io-SaacDn tribe hol£ in the woiid at this 
day, — occupying one eighth part of ^ and con* 

trolling one sixth part of ite inhabitaiita,-«-ihe national 
character of Bnglaiid and America beoomea one of the 
grreat human forces whioh ia to control the world for some 
agea to come. 

In the American eharaoter there are some oovmum^ing 
and noble qnalities. We have founded aome pohtioal «na 
ecclesiastical inatitntkma which seem to me um proudest 
achievfunents of mankind in Ghnreh and State, out there 
are other qualities in the nation's ^laraeter which are 
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mean and s^ah; we have foanded other institations, of 
confirmed fiich aa we inherited, which were the weakness 
of a former and darker hg^, and are the shame of this. 

The qneation oooies, Which qnahties shall prevail ia the 
charaoter and in the institutions of America, — the noble, 
or the mean and selAah T Shall America govern herself 
bjr^the eternal laws, as thoy are discemea through the 
coneoienoe of mankind, or by the transient appetite of the 
honr,-^the Inst for land, for money, for power, or fame F 
That is a question for you to settle ; ana, as you decide 
for God or Mammon, so foliows the weal or woe of 
millions of men. Oar best institutions are an experiment : 
shall it fail T If so, it will be through your fault. You 
have the power to make it succeed, n^e hare liothing to 
fear from any foreion foe, much to dread from Wrong at 
home : will yon saOer that to work our overthrow ? 

The two chief forms of Americau action are Business 
and PohticSj,~the commercial and the political form. The 
two hnmbler forms of our activity, — the Church and the 
Preas, the eodeaiaatic and the literary form, — are sub* 
servient to the others. Hence it becomes exceedingly 
important to atndy carefully our commercial and political 
action, critioiaing both by the Absolute Right ; for they 
control the development of the people, and determine 
<mr character. The commercial and political forces of the 
time oolminate in the leading politicians, who represent 
those forcea in their persons, and direct the energies of 
the pe<»>)e to evil or to good, 

It is KM* tins reason, yonsg men, th»i I have spoken so 
many times from the pulpit on the poUtical ques. 
tions ci the day, and on the grea^ political men ; for this 
reason did I praM^ and now again publish, this Diacourse 
tm one of the moat eminent Americans of our day, — that 
men. may be warned of the evil in our Buaineaa and our 
State, and be ffoided to the Eternal Juatioe which is the 
foundation of ^ia» common weaL There is a Higher Law 
of God, written imperishably on the Nature of Things, 
and in the Natora of Man ; and, if this nation oontinniJly 
violates that Law, then we hll a ruin tp the ground. 

If them be any truth, any justice, in my counsel, I 
hone yoa will be gnided thereby ; a^id, in vour commerce 
*no poUtacs, will prm^tise on the truth which agea confirm, 
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ihht rigbteotisnest Axalteth a nation, whil« injastioe it 
a rfeproii>ch to any people. 



When Bossnut, who was himself the Mgle of elomienoe, 
preached the faneml disconrse on Henrietta Maria, oaoffh- 
ter of Henry the Fourth of France, and wife of Chanea 
the Firbt of Eng-land, he had a task far easier than mine 
to-day. She was indeed the cjueen of misfortanes ; \ho 
daughter of a king assassinated in his own capital, and the 
widow of a king judicially put to death in front of his own 
palace. Her married life was bounded by the murder of 
her royal sire, and the execution of her kingly spouse ; 
and she died neglected, far from kith and kin. But for 
that great man, who in his youth was called, prophetically, 
a " Father of the Church/* the sorrows of her birth and 
her estate made it easy ' gather up the audience in his 
arms, to moisten the faces of men with tears, to show 
them the nothingness of mortal glory, and the beauty of 
eternal life. He led his hearers to his conclusion that 
day, as the mother lays the sobbing child in 'her bosom to 
still its grief. 

To-oay it is not so with me. Of all my public trials, 
this is my most t:rTing day. Giye me your sympathies, 
my frienos; remember the difficulty of my position, — ^ita 
delicacy too. 

I am to speak of one of the most conspicuous men 
that New-England ever bore, — conspicaons, not by ac- 
cident, but by the nature of his mind,-~one of her allest 
intellects. I am Ui speak of an eminent man, of great 
power, in a great office, one of the landmarks of politics, 
now laid low. He seemed so great that some men thought 
he was himself one of the institutions of America. I am 
to speak while his departlire ia yet bat of yesterday ; 
while the sombre flags still float in our streets. I am no 
party man ; you know I am not. No party is responsible 
for me, nor I to any one. I ' m free to commend the 
good thinj^ of all parties, — their great and good men ; 
tree likewise to censure the evil of all parties. Ton will 
not ask me to say whai only suits the public ear : there 
are a hundred to do thai to-day. I do not follow opinion 
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because popular. I cannot praine a man because ho had 
great gifts, great station, and great opportunities ; I 
cannot hiarshly censure a man for trivial mistakes. You 
will not ask mo to flatter because others flatter; to con- 
demn because the ruts of condemnation are so deep and 
BO easy to travel in. It is unjust to be ungenerous, either 
in praiae or blame : only the truth is beautiful in speech. 
It IS not reverential to treat a great man like a spoiled 
child. Moat of you are old enough to know that good 
and evil are both to be expected of each man. I nope 
yon are all wise enough to discriminate between rignt 
and wrong. 

Give me your sympathies. This I am sure of, — I shall 
be as tender in my judgment as a woman's love ; I will 
try to be as fair as the justice of a man. I shall tax your 
time beyond even my usual wont, for I cannot crush 
Olympus into a nut. Be not alarmed : if I tax your time 
the more, I shall tire your patience less. Such a day as 
this will never come again to you or me. There is no 
Daniel Wkbstkb left to die, and Nature will not soon give 
ns another KUch as he. I will take care by my speech 
that you sit easy on your bench. The theme will assure 
it that you remember what I say. 

A great man is the blossom of the world ; the individual 
and prophetic flower, parent of seeds that will be men. 
This la the greatest work of God ; far transcending earth, 
and moon, and sun, and all the material magnificence of 
the universe. It is *' a little lower than the angels," and, 
like the aloe-tree, it blooms but once an age. So we 
should value, love, and cherish it the more. America has 
not many ^reat men Uving now, — scarce one : there have 
been few in her history. Fertile in multitudes, she is 
stin^ in greatness, — her works mainly achieved by large 
bodies of but common men. At this day the world has 
not many natural masters. There is a dearth of great 
men. England is no better ofl" than we her child. Sir 
Robert Peel has for years been dead. Wellington's soul 
has gone home, and left his body awaiting burial. In 
France, Gtermany, Italy, and Russia, few great characters 
appear. The Revolution of 1848, which found everything 
else, failed because it found not them. A sad Hungarian 
weeps over the hidden crown of Maria Theresa ; a sadder 
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conntenance drops a tear for the nation of Dante, and the 
Boil of Virgil and Ceesar, Lucretius and Cicero. To mo 
these two seem the greatest men of Europe now. There 
are great chemists, great geologists, groat philologians ; 
but of groat men, Christenoom has not many. From the 
highest places of politics greatness recedes, and in all 
Europe no kingly intellect now throbs beneath a royal 
crown. Even Nicholas of Russia is only tall, not great. 

But here let us pause a moment, and see what great- 
ness is, looking at the progressive formation of the idea 
of a great man. 

In general, greatness is eminence of ability ; so there 
are as many different forms thereof as there are quaUties 
■wherein a man may be eminent. These various forma of 
greatness should be distinctly marked, that, when we say 
a man is great, we may know exactly what we mean. 

In the rudest ages, when the body is man's only tool 
for work or war, eminent strength of body is the thing 
most coveted. Then, and so long as human affairs are 
controlled by brute force, the giant is thought to be the 
great man, — is had in honour for hia eminent brute 
strength. 

When men have a little outgrown that period of force, 
cunning is the quality most prized. The nimble brain 
outwits the heavy arm, and brings the circnmvented giant 
to the ground. He who can overreach his antagonist, 
plotting more subtly, winning with more deceitful skill ; 
who can turn and double on his unseen track, " can smile 
and smile, and be a villain," — he is the great man. 

Brute force is merely animal ; cunning is the animalism 
of the intellect, — the mind's least intellectual element. 
As men go on in their development, finding qualities more 
valuable than the strength of the lion or the subtlety of 
the fox, they come to value higher intellectual faculties, 
— great understanding, great imagination, great reason. 
Power to think is, then, the faculty men value most ; ability 
to devise means for attaining ends desired ; the power to 
originate ideas, to express them in speech, to organize 
them into institutions ; to organize things into a machine, 
men into an army, or a State, or a gang of operatives ; to 
administer these various organizations. He wno is eminent 
in this ability is thought the great man. 
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But there are qtmlitaes nobler than the mere intellect^ 
tho moral, the aiFectional, the religious faculties, — the 
power of jaatioe, of love, of holiness, of trust in God, and 
of obedience to his law, — the eternal right. These are 
the highest qualities of man: whoso is most eminent 
therein is the greatest of great men. He is as much 
above the merely intellectual great men, as they above 
the men of mere cunning or of force. 

Thus, then, we have four different kinds of greatness. 
Let me name them bodily greatness, craft v greatness, 
intellectual greatness, religious greatness. Men in differ- 
ent degrees of development will value the different kinds 
of greatness. Belial cannot yet honour Christ. How can 
the little girl appreciate Aristotle and Kant ? The child 
thinks as a child. You must have manhood in you to 
honour it in others, even to see it. 

Yet how we love to honour men eminent in such modes 
of greatness as we can understand I Indeed, wo must do 
BO. Soon as we really see a real great man, his magnetism 
draws us, will we or no. Do any of you .remember when, 
for the first time m adult years, you stood beside the 
ocean, or some great mountain of New Hampshire, or 
Virginia, or Pennsylvania, or the mighty mounts that 
rise in Switzerland ? Do you remember what emotions 
came upon you at the awful presence ? But if you are 
confronted by a man of vast genius, of colossal history 
and achievements, immense personal power of wisdom, 
justice, philanthropy, religion, of mighty power of will and 
mighty act ; if you feel him as you feel the mountain and 
the sea, what grander emotions spring up ! It is like 
making the acquaintance of one of the elementary forces 
of the earth, — like associating with gravitation itself! 
The stiffest neck bends over : down go the democratic 
knees; human nature is loyal then I A New-England 
shipmaster, wrecked on an island in the Indian Sea, was 
seized by his conquerors, and made their chief. Their 
captive became their king. After years of rule, he managed 
to escape. When he once more visited his former realm, 
he found that the savages had carried him to heaven, and 
worshipped him as a god greater than their fancied 
deities : he had revolutionized divinity, and was Limself 
enthroned as a God. "Why so ? In intellectual quaUties, 
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in religious qualities, ho was superior to their idea of God, 
and so they worshipped him. Thus loyal is human nature 
to its great men. 

Talk of Democracy I — we are all looking for a master ; 
a man manlier than we. We are always looking for a 
great man to solve the difficulty too hard for us, to break 
the rock which lies in our way, — to represent the possi- 
bility of human nature as an ideal, and then to realize 
that ideal in his life. Little boys in the country, working 
against time, with stints to do, long for the passing-by of 
some tall brother, who in a few minutes shall achieve what 
the smaller boy took hours to do. And we are all of us 
b;it little boys, looking for some great brother to come 
and help us end our tasks. 

But it is not quite so easy to recognize the greatest 
kind of greatness. A Nootka-Sound Indian would not 
see much in Leibnitz, Newton, Socrates, or Dante; and 
jf a great man were to come as much before us as we art) 
before the Nootka-Sounders, what should we say of him ? 
Why, the worst, names we could devise, Blasphemer, 
Hypocrite, Infidel, Atheist. Perhaps we should aig up 
the old cross, and make a new martyr of the man posterity 
will worship as a deity. It is the men who are up that 
see the rising sun, not the sluggards. It t&kes greatness 
to see greatness, and know it at the first ; I mean to see 
greatness of the highest kind. Bulk anybody can see j 
bulk of body or mind. The loftiest form of greatness ia 
never popular in its time. Men cannot understAnd or re- 
ceive it. Guinea negroes would think a juggler a greater 
man than Franklin. What would be thought of Martin 
Luther at Rome, of Washington at St Petersburgh, of 
Fenelon among the Sacs and Foxes ? Herod and Pilate 
were popular in their day, — men of property and standing. 
They got nominations and honour enough. Jesus of Naza- 
reth got no nomination, got a cross between two thieves, 
was crowned with thorns, and, when he died, eleven Gali- 
leans gathered together to lament their Lord ! Any man 
can measure a walking-stick, — so many hands long, and 
80 many nails beside ; but it takes a mountain-intellect to 
measure the Andes and Altai. 

Now and then, God creates a mighty man, who greatly 
influences mankind. Sometimes be reaches far on into 
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other ii^es. Sach a man, if he be of the (freatest, will, by 
and bj, uaiio in himself the four chief forces of society, — 
boBiness, politics, literature, and the church. Himself a 
Btronger force than all of these, he will at last control the 
commercial, political, literary, and ecclesiastical action of 
mankind. Batjastas ho is greater than other men, in 
the highest mode of greatness, will he at first be opposed, 
and hated too. The tall house in the street darkens the 
grocer's window opposite, and he most strike his light 
sooner than before. The inferior great man does not un- 
derstand the roan of superior modes of eminence. Sul- 
lenly the full moon at morning pales her ineffectual light 
before the risirig day. In the Greek fable, jealous Saturn 
devours the new gods whom he feared, foreseeing the day 
when the Olympian dynasty wonld turn him out of heaven. 
To the natural man the excellence of the spiritual is only 
foolishness. What do you suppose the best educated 
Pharisees in Jerusalem thought of Jesus ? They thought 
him an infidel : " He blasphemeth." They called him 
crazy : " He hath a devil." They mocked at the daily 
beauty of hia holiness : he had " broken the sabbath." 
1'hey reviled at his philanthropy : it was " eating with 
publicans and sinners," 

Human nature loves to reverence great men, and often 
honours many a little one under the mistake that he is 
great. See how nations honour the greatest great men, — 
Moses, Zoroaster, Socrates, Jesus, — that loftiest of men I 
But by how many false men have we been deceived, — 
men whose li^ht leads to bewilder, and dazzles to blind ! 
If a preacher is a thousand years before you and roe, we 
cannot understand him. If only a hundred years of 
thought shall separate us, there is a great gulf between 
the two, whereover neither Dives nor Abraham, nor yet 
Moses himself, can pass. It is a false great man often 
who gets possession of the pulpit, with his lesson for to- 
day, which is no lesson ; and a false great man who gets 
a throne, with his lesson for to-day, which is also no 
lesson. Men great in little things are sure of their pay. 
It is all ready, subject to their order. 

A little man is often mistaken for a great one. The 
possession of office, of accidi ..al renown, of imposing 
qualities, of brilliant eloquence, often dazzles the beholder ; 
and he reverepces a show. 
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How mnob a gre^t man of the bigkeat kind can do for 
nil, and how easy I It ii not harder for a cloud to thnn- 
der, th&n for a chestDut in a farmer't fir* to anap. Dull 
Mr Jinglo urges along hit rtAtivcT, ki^rd-montked donkej, 
besmooched with mire, and wealed with many a atripe, 
amid the laughter of the boyi ; while, by hi* proper 
motion, swanliko Milton flies bt^fore the faoei of mankind, 
which are new lit with admiration at the poet's rising 
flight, his garlands and singing robes aboat him, till the 
aspiring glory transcends the sight, yet leavea itq track of 
beauty trailed across the sky. 

Intellect and conscience are conversant with ideas, — 
with absolute Truth and abaolute Right, as the norm oi 
oondact. But, with most men, the affections are de- 
veloped in advance of the intellect and the conscience ; 
and the affections want a peraon. In his actions, a man 
of great intellect embodies a principle, good or bad ; and, 
by the affections, men accept the great intellectual man, 
bad or good, and with him the principle he has got. 

As the affections are so large in us, how delightful is it 
for us to see a great man, honour him, lo\ e him, reverence 
him, trust him i Crowds of men come to look upon a 
hero's face, who are all careless of his actions and heedless 
of his thought ; they know not his what, nor his whence, 
nor his whither ; his person passes for reason, justioe, and 
religion. 

They say that women have the most of this affection, 
and so are most attachable, most swayed by penK>ns, — 
least by ideas. Woman's mind and conscience, and her 
soul, they say, are easily crushed into her all-embracing 
heart ; and truth, jnstice, and holiness are trodden under- 
foot by her affection, rushing towards its object. " What 
folly ! " say men. But, when a man of large intellect 
comes, he is wont to make women of us all, and take ui 
by the heart. Each great intellectu&l man, if let alone, 
will have tn influence in proportion to his strength of 
mind and will, — the good great man, the bad great man ; 
for as each particle ofSnatter has an attractive force, which 
affects all other matter, so each particle of mind has an 
attractive force, which draws all other mind. 

How pleasant it is to love and reverence 1 To idle men 
how much more delightful is it than to criticise a man, take 
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kim to pieoM, weij^hin^ each part, and considorinff orery 
. •emoe done or pronneed, and then decide I Men are 
oontinoallj led aatrmj bj muplaced rererence. Shall we 
be ^remed by the mens instinct of voneratjon, uncover- 
ing* to erery man who demands our obeisance ? Man is 
to rule himself, and not be overmastorod by any instinct 
subordinating the whole to a special part. We ought to 
know if what we follow be real greatness or seeming 
greatness ; and of the real greatnesfc, of what kind it is, — 
eminent cunning, eminent intellect, or eminence of re- 
ligion. For men ought not to graritate passively, drawn 
by the bdlk of bigness, but consciously and treely to 
follow eminent wisdom, justice, love, and faith in God. 
Hence it becomes exceedingly important to study the 
character of all eminent men ; for they represent great 
social forces for good or ill. 

It is true, great men ought to be tried by their peers. 
But "a cat may look upon s king," and, if she is to enter 
his service, will do well to look before she leaps. It is 
dastardly in a democrat to take a master with less scrutiny 
than he would buy an ox. 

Merchants watch the markets : they know what ship 
brings com, what hemp, what coal ; how much cotton 
there is at New York or New Orleans; how much gold in 
the banks. They learn theoe things, because they live b^ 
the marl et, and seek to g^et monev by their trade. Poli- 
ticians watch the turn of the people and the coming vote, 
because they live by the ballot- box, and wish to get 
honoui and office by their skill. So a itiinister, who 
would guide men to wisdom, justice, love, and piety, to 
human welfare, — ^he must watch the great men, and ' now 
what quantity of truth, ofjustioe, of love, and of faith there 
is in Calhoun, Webstar, Cflay ; because he is to bve by the 
word of God, and only asks, " Thy kingdom come ! " 

What a great power is a man of large intellect I 
Aristotle rode on the neck of science for two thousand 
years, till Bacon, charging down from the vantage-ground 
of twenty centuries, with giant speaf unhorsed tne Stagy- 
rite, and mounted there himselt; himself in turn to be 
unhorsed. What a profound influence had Frederick in 
Germany for half a century I What an influence Sir 
Robert Peel and Weliin^^n have had in England for the 
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last twenty or thirty yean ! — Napoleon in Europe for the 
last fifty years I Jefferson yet leads the domooraoy of the 
United States ; the cold hand of Hamilton still consoli- 
dates the several States. Dead men of great intellect 
speak from the pulpit. I^w is of mortmain. 

In America it is above all things necessary to study 
the men of eminent mind, even the men of eminent sta- 
tion ; for their power is greater here than elsewhere in 
Christendom. Money is our only material, greatness our 
only personal nobility. In England, the in^nenoe of 
powerful men is checked by the ^reat families, the groat 
classes, with their ancestrsl privileges oonsoUdated into 
institctions, and the hereditary crown. Here we have no 
such familieik ; historical men are not from or for such ; 
seldom had histono &thers ; seldom leave historic sons. 

Tmnjpv* feraat }uymmu'm, tdaa hominum. 

Fruitful of men is time ; voracious also of men. 

Even while the individual family continues rich, poUtical 
unity does not remain in its members, if numerous, more 
than a single generation. Nay, it is only in families of 
remarkable stupidity that it lasts a single age. 

In this country the swifl decay of powerful families is a 
remsrkable fact. Nature produces only individuals, not 
classes. It is a wonder now many flamous Americans 
leave no children at i^. Hancock, and Samuel Adams, 
Washington, Madison, Jackson — each was a childless 
flower that broke off the top of the £&mily tree, which 
after them dwindled down, and at length died out. It 
has been so with European stocks of eminent stature. 
Bacon, Shakespeare, Leibnita, Newton, Descartes, and 
Kant died ana left no sign. With strange self-cooi- 
plaisance said the flrst of these, "Great benefisctors have 
been childless men." Here so'^ there an American family 
continues to bear famous frm!. generation after genera- 
tion. A single New-England tree, rooted far off in the 
Marches of Wales, is yet green with life, Ihough it has 
twice blossomed with Presidents. But in general if the 
great American leave sons, the wonder is what bocomes 
of them, — ao little, they are lost, — a single needle from 
the American pin@, to strew the forest floor amid the 
other Utter of the woods. 

No great families here hold great men in check. There 
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IB no perm&nentlj powerfal cl&ss. The mechanic is father 
of the merchant, who will a^fain be the grandBiro of me- 
chanioB. In thirty years, half the wealth of Boston will bo 
in the hands of men now poor ; and, where power of money 
is of yesterday, it is no j^reat check to any man of largtj 
intellect, industry, and will. Here is no hereditary office. 
So the personal power of a great mind, for good or evil, 
is free from that threefold chock it meets in other lands, 
and becomes of immense importance. 

Onr nation is a great committee of the whole ; our 
State is a provisional government, riches our only herit. 
able good, greatness our only personal nobility ; office is 
elective. To the ambition of a great bad man, or the 
philanthropy of a great good man, there is no check but 
the power of money or numbers ; no check from great 
families, great classes, or hereditary privileges. If our 
man of large intellect runs up-hill, there is nothing to 
check him but the inertia of mankind ; if he runs down- 
hill, that also is on his side. 

With us the great mind is amenable to no conventional 
standard measure, as in England or Europe, — only to 
public opinion. And that public opinion is controlled by 
money and numbers ; for these are the two factors of the 
A.merican product, the multipber and the multiplicand, — 
millions of money, millions of men. 

A great mind is like an elephant in the line of ancient 
battle, — -the best ally if you can keep him in the ranks, 
fronting the right way; but, if he turn about, he is the 
fatalest foe, ana treaos his master underneath his feet. 
Great minds have a trick of turning round. 

Taking all these things into consideration, yon see liow 
important it is to scrutinize all the great men, — to know 
their quantity and quality, — before we allow them to take 
onr heart. To do this is to measure one of the most 
powerful popular forces for guiding the present and 
shaping the future. Every office is to be nlled by the 
people's vote, — ^that of public president and private cook. 
Franklin introduced new philanthropy to the law of na- 
tions. Washington changed men's ideas of political 
greatneas. If Napoleon the Pr«aent goes unwhipped of 
Justice, he will change those ideas again ; not for tho 
world, bat for the saloons of Paris, for its joamals and its 
nob. 
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How differeut are coMpioooos men to different eyes ! 
The city oorporation of Toolouae has just addreMed this 

petitioD to Napoleon : — 

"MoNSCioNKTR, — The government of the world by ProTidenos is 
the roo«t porfect. France ftnd Eorop« style yoo the elect of Ood for 
the AccofDplinhment of his dnlgnt. It belong* to no Goniititutioo 
whatever to aMiign s t«rn> for the divine miaiiion with which yon 
*re introsted. Inspire yourself with thit tliought, — to restore to the 
country those tutelar institutions, which form the stability of power 
and the dignity of nations." 

That is A prayer addressed to the Prince President f^f 
France, whoso private vioes equalled only by his 
public sins. How different he looks to different men f 
To me he is Napoleon the Little ; to the Mayor and 
Aldermen of Toulouse he is the Elect of 1, with irre- 
sponsible power to rule as long and as bad « likes him 
best. Well said Sir Philip Sidney, *' 8pit<j a ancients, 
there is not a piece of wood in uie world c (f which a 
Mercury may not be made." 

It is this importance of great men which has led me 
to speak of them so often ; not only of men great by 
nature, but great by position on money or office, or by 
reputation ; men substantially gr^t, and men great 
accident. Hence I spoke of Dr Channing, whose word 
went like morning over the continents. Hence I spoke 
of John Quincy Adams, and did not fear to point ont 
every error t thought I discovered in the great man's 
track, which ended so proudly in the right ; and I did 
homage to all the excellence I fpund, though it was the 
most unpopular excellence. Hence I spoke of General 
Taylor ; yes, even of General Harrison, a very ordinary 
man, but available, and accidentally in a great station. 

You see why this ought to be done. We are a young 
nation ; a great man easily gives us the impression of his 
hand ; we shall harden in the fire of centuries, and keep 
the mark. Stamp a letter on Chaldean clay, and how 
very frail it seems ! but burn that clay in the fire,--~and, 
though Nineveh shall perish, and Babylon become a heap 
of rums, that brick keeps the arrow-headed letter to thui 
day. As with bricks, so with nations. 

£re long, these three and twenty niillions will become 
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A bnndrcd milliooH ; then perhaps a thousand millions, 
spread over all the continoot. from the Arctic to the 
Antartic Sea. It is a g'ood thing to start with men of 
great religion for our guides. The difference between n 
Moses and a Maximian will be felt by many millions of 
men, and for many an age, after death has effaced both 
from the earth. The dead hand of M''.mJ8 yet circumcises 
every Hebrew boy ; that of mediaeval doctors of divinity 
Btill clatches the clergyman by the throat ; the dead 
barons of Runnymede even now keep watch, and vindicate 
for US all a trial by the law of the Land, administered by 
our peers. 

A man of eminent abilities may do one of two things in 
infiuencinof men. 

Either he may extend himself at right angles with 
the axis of the human nmrch, lateralize himself, spreading 
widely, and have a great power in his own age, putting 
his opinion into men's heads, his will into their action, 
and yet never reach far onward into the future. In Ame- 
rica he will gain power in his time, by having the common 
sentiments and ideas, and an extraordinary power to ex- 
press and show their value ; great power of comprehen- 
sion, of statement, and of will. Such a man differs from 
others in quantity, not quality. Where all men have con- 
siderable, he has a great deal. His power may be repre- 
sented by two parallel lines, the one beginning where his 
influence begins, the other where his influence ends. His 
power will be measured by the length of the lines laterally, 
and the distance betwixt the purallels. That is one thing. 

Or a great man may extend himself forward, in the line 
of the human march, himself a prolongation of the axis of 
mankind : not reaching far sideways in his own time, he 
reaches forward immensely, his influence widening as it 
gpes. Ee will do this by superiority in sentiments, ideas, 
and actions ; by eminence of justice and of affection ; by 
eminence of religion : he will differ in quality as well as 
quantity, and have much where the crowd has nothing at 
all. His power also may be represented by two lines, 
both beginning at his birth, pointing forwards, diverging 
from a point, rt&ching far into the future, w^dening as 
they extend, comprehending time by their stretch, and 
space by their spre^. Jesus of Nazareth was of this 
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clft.88 : bo spread bitorally in his lifetime, and iooV in 
twelve (Jalilean peasants and a few obacure women ; now 
his diver^ng lines roach over two thousand yeans in their 
stretch, and contain two hundred and sixty millions of 
men within their spread. 

Ko much, my fnends, and >o long, as preface to this 
estimate of a great man. 

Dahiel Webster was a man of eminent abilities : for 
many years the favoured son of New -England- He was 
seventy years old ; nearly forty years in the councils of 
the nation ; held high office in times of peril and doubt ; 
had a commanding eloquence — there were two million 
readers for every speech he spoke ; and for the last two 
years he has had a vast influence on the opinion of the 
North. He has done service ; spoke noble words that 
will ensure so long as English lasts. He has largtily held 
the nation's eye. His public office made his personal 
character conspicuous. Great men have no privacy ; their 
bed and their board are both spread in front of the sun, 
and their private character is a public force. Let us see 
what he did, and what he was ; what is the result for the 
present, what for the future. 

Daniel Webster was bom at Salisbury, N. H., on the 
bq^ers of civilization, on the 18th of January, 1782. He 
was the son of Captain Ebenezer and Abigail (Elastman) 
Webster. 

The mother of Captain Webster was a Miss Bachelder, 
of Hampton, where Thomas Webster, the American 
founder of the family, settled in 1636. She was de- 
scended from the Rev. Stephen Bachiller, formerly of 
Lynn in Massachusetts, a noted man in his time, unjustly, 
or otherwise, driven out of the colony by the Puritans. 
Ebenezer Webster, in his early days, lived as " boy " in 
the service of Colonel Ebenezer Stevens, of Kingston, 
from whom he received a "lot of land " in Stevenstown, 
now Salisbury. In 1764, Mr Webster built himself a log- 
cabin on thfe premises, and lighted his fire. His land 
" lapped on " to the wilderness ; no New-Englander bving 
so near the North Star, it is said. The family was any- 
thing but rich, living first in a log-cabm, then in a frame- 
house, and some time keeping tavern. 
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The father was a soldier in the French war, and in the 
Revolution; a great, brave, big, brawny man; "high- 
breasted and broad-shouldored ; " " with heavy eye- 
brows," and " a heart which he seemed to have borrowed 
from a lion ; " "a dark man/' so black that " you could 
not tell when his face was covered with gunpowder ; " six 
feet high, and both in look and manners " uncommon 
rougl.." He was a shifty mau of many functions^ — a 
farmer, a saw-miller, " something of a blacksmith," a 
captain in the early part of the Hevolutionary War, a 
colonel of militia, representative and senator in the New 
Hampshire legislature, and finally Judge of the Court of 
Common Pleas ; yet " he never saw the inside of a school- 
house." In his early married life, food sometimes failed 
on the rough farm : then the stout man and his neighbours 
took to the woods, and brought home many a fat buck in 
their day. 

The mother, one of the " black Eastmans," was a quite 
snperior woman. It is often so. When virtue leaps high 
in the public fountain, you seek for the lofty spring of 
nobleness, and find it far off in the dear breast of some 
mother, who melted the snows of winter, and condensed 
the summer's dew into fair, sweet humanity, which now 

gladdens the face of man in all the city streets. Bulk is 
carded and mascnline ; niceness is of woman's gen- 
dering. 

Daniel Webster was fortunate in the outward circum- 
stances of his birth and breeding. He came from that 
class in society whence almost all the great men of Ame- 
rica have come, — the two Adamses, Washington, Han- 
cock, Jefferson, Jackson, Clay, and almost every living 
notable of oar time. New Hampshire herself has furn- 
ished a large number of self-reliant and able-headed 
men, who have fought their way in the world with their 
own fist, and won eminent stations at the last. The little, 
rough State breeds professors and senators, merchants 
jiud hardy lawyers, in singular profusion. Our Hercules 
was also cradled on the ground. Wlien he visited the 
West, a few years ago, an emigrant from New Hampshire 
met him in Ohio, recognized him, and asked, " Is this the 
son of Captain Webster ? " " It is, indeed," said the 
great man. " What ! " said he, " is this the little black 
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Dan that used to water the horses ? " And the great 
Daniel Webster said, " It is the little black Dan that used 
to water the horses." Ue was proud of his history. If a 
man finds the way alone, should he not be proud of having 
found the way, and got out of the woods ? 

He ha<l small opportunities lor academical education. 
The schoolmaster was " abroad " in New Hampshire ; 
and was seldom at home in Salisbury. Only two or three 
months in the year was there a school ; often only a 
movable school, that ark of the Lord, shifting from place 
to place. Sometimes it was two or three mile§ from Cap- 
tain Webster's. Once it was stationary in a log-house. 
Thither went Daniel Webster, " carrj'ing his dinner in a 
tin pail," a brave, bright boy. " The cliild is father of 
the man." The common-school of America is the crndle 
of all her greatness. How many Presidents has she there- 
in rocked to vigorous manhood I But Mr Webster's 
school-time was much interrupted : there were " chores 
to be done " at home, — the saw-mill to be tended in win- 
tor ; in summer Daniel " must ride horse to plough ; " 
and in planting-time, and hay-time, and harvest, have 
many a day stolen from his scanty seed -time of learning. 
In his father's tavem-bam, the future Secretary gave a 
rough currying, " aft«r the fashion of the times," to the 
sorry horse of many a traveller, and in the yard of the inn 
yoked the oxen of many a New Hampshire teamster. 
" Cast the bantling on the roclu." 

When fourteen years old, he went to Phillips Academy* 
at Exeter for a few months, riding thither on the same 
horse with his father; then to study with Rev. Mr Wood 
at Boscawen, paying a " dollar a week " for the food of the 
body and the food of the mind. In the warm weather, 
" Daniel went barefoot, and wore tow trowsers and a tow 
shirt, his only garments at that season," spun, woven, 
and made up by his diligent mother. He helped do the 
things" about Mr W^ood's bam and wood-pile, and so 

• At the coramemorKtion of Mr Abhott's fiftieth anntreraary as Preceptor 
of Phillips Academj, a time when " English was of no more account to Exeter 
than silver at Jerusalem in the days of King Solomon." Mr Abbot sat between 
Mr Webster and Mr Everett, botn of them his former pnpils. Mr John }'. 
Hale, in his ncai s-pdrch, said, " If yoohad done nothing elw but ins tract these 
two, you might say, £x£Qi MONCMesTCJi iBB£ psfbnmiub." 
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diminishod the pecuniary burden of his father. Rut Mr 
Wood had Bmall Latin and less Greek, and only taught 
what he knew. Daniel was an ambitious boy, and apt to 
learn. Men wonder that some men can do so much with 
so little outward furniture. The wonder is the other way. 
He was more college than the colleg'e itself, and had a 
university in his head. It takes time, and the sweat of 
oxen, and the shouting of drivers, goading and whipping, 
to get a cart-load of cider to the top of Mount Washing- 
ton ; but the eagle flies there on his own wide wings, and 
asks no help. Daniel Webster had little academic furni- 
ture to help him. He had the mountains of New Hamp- 
shire, and nis own ^eat mountain of a head. Was that a 
bad outfit? No miUionnaire cAn buy it for a booby-son. 

Ther^ was a British sailor, with a wife but no child, an 
old "man-of-war's-man," living hard by Captain Webster's, 
fond of fishing and hunting, of hearing the newspapers 
read, and of telling his stories to all comers. Ho had 
considerable influence on the young boy, and never wore 
out of bis memory. 

There was a small social libmry at Salisbury, whence a 
bright boy could easily draw the water of life for his 
intellect ; at home was the Farmers' Almanac, with its 
riddles and '* poetry," Watts's Hymns and the Bible, the 
inseparable companion of the New-England man. Daniel 
was fond of poetry, and, before he was ten years old, 
knew dear old Isaac Watts all by heart. He thought all 
books were to be got by heart. I said he loved to learn. 
One day hid father said to him, " I shall send you to col- 
lege, Daniel and Daniel laid his head on his father's 
shoulder, and wept right out. In reading and spelling he 
surpassed his teacher ; but his hard hands did not take 
kindly to writing, and the schoolmaster told him his 
" fingers were destined to the plough-tail." 

He was not a strong boy, was " a crying baby " that 
worried his mother ; but a neighbour " prophesied," 
" You will take great comfort in him one day ! " As he 
grew up he was " the slimmest of the family," a farmer's 
youngest boy, and "not good for much." He did not 
love work. It was these peculiarities which decided 
Captain Webster to send Daniel to college. 

The time came for him to go to college. His father 
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(inco carried him to Dartmouth in a wag-on. On thn way 
thither, they paRsed a snot which Oaptam Webster reraem- 
Lcred right well. " Once when you were little baby," 
Kaid he, " in the winter we were out of provisions, I went 
into the woods with the gnn to find Romothing to eat. 
In that spot yonder, then all covered with woods, I found 
a herd of deer. 'I'^e snow was very deep, and they had 
made themselves a pen, and were crowaed tog-ether in 
great numbers. As they could not got out, I took mv 
choice, and picked out a fine, fat stag. I walked round 
and looked at him, with my knife in ray hand. As I 
looked the noble fellow in the face, the groat toars rolled 
down his cheeks, and I could not touch him. But I 
thought of you, Daniel, and your mother, and the rest 
of the little ones, and carried home the deer." 

He can hardly be said to have " entered college :" he 
only " broke in," so slenderly was he furnished with 
element-ary knowledge. This deficiency of elementary 
instruction in the classic tongues and in mathematics was 
a sad misfortune in his later life which he never outgrew. 

At college, like so many other New Hampshire boys, 
he " paid kis own way," keeping school in the vacation. 
One year he paid his board by " doing the literature " for 
a weekly newspaper. He graduated at Dartmouth in his 
twentieth year, largely distinguished for p^wer as a 
writer and speaker, though not much honoured by tlie 
college authorities ; so he scorned his degree ; and, when 
the faculty gave him their diploma, he tore it to pieces in 
the college-yard, in presence of some of his mates, it is 
said, and trod it under-foot. 

When he graduated, he was apparently of a feeble con- 
stitution, " long, slender, pale, and all eyes," with " teeth 
as white as a hound's ; " thick, black hair clustered about 
his ample forehead. At first he designed to study theo- 
logy, but his father's better judgment overruled the 
thought. 

After graduating, he continued to fight for his educa- 
tion, studying law with one hand, keeping school with 
the other, and yet finding a third hand — ^this Yankee 
Briareus — to serve as Register of Deeds. This he did at 
Fiyeburg in Maine, borrowing a copy of Blackstone's 
Commentaries, which he was too poor to buy. In a long 
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winter evening, by copying two deeih, ho could oarii fifty 
cents. Ho nsed biH money, thiiR severely earned, to hel]) 
hia older brother, Kxekicl, " Black Zeke," as be wan 
called, io college. lioth were " heinoufily unprovided." 

'Ilien he came to Boston, with no letters of introduc- 
tion, raw, awkward, and shabby in hia dresp, with cow- 
bide hhoes, blue yam etockmgp, " coarBoly nbbed," bis 
rough trowBers ceasing a long distance above bis feet. 
Ho Bought admittance as a clerk to more than one office 
before he found a place; an eminent lawyer, nidely turn- 
ing bim off, " would not have such a fellow in the office 1" 
Mr Oore, a roan of large reputation, took in the unpro- 
tected youth, who " c&me to work, not to play." Here be 
Btrnggled with poverty aud the law. Ezekiel, not yet 
graduated, came also and took a pchool in Short street. 
I)aniel helped his brother in the school, fidward Everett 
was one of the pupils, a " marvellous boy," with no equal, 
it was thought, in all New-England, making the promise 
scholarly be bas since fulfilled. 

Mr Webster was admitted to tbe bar m 1805, with a 
prophecy of eminence from Mr Gore, — a prophecy which 
might easily \^ made : Hucb a bead was its own fortune- 
teller. His legal studies over, refusing a lucrative office, 
he settled down as a lawyer at Boscawen, in New Hamp- 
fihire. Thence went to PortBroouth in 1807, a lawyer of 
large taJents, getting rapidly into practice ; " known all 
over tbe State of New Hampshire," known also in Mas- 
sachusetts. He attended to literature, wrote papvers in 
the Monthly Anthology, a perioaicai published in the 
"Athens of America" — so Boston was then called. He 
printed a rhymed version of some of the odes of Horace, 
and wrote largely for the " Portsmouth Oracle.'' 

In 1808 he married Miss Grace Fletcher, an attractive 
and beautiful woman, one year older than himself, the 
daughter of the worthy minister of Hopkinton. N. H. By 
this marriage lie was tbe father of two daughters and two 
sons. But, alas for him ! this amiable and beloved woman 
ceased to be mortal in 1828. 

In 1812, when thirty years of age, he wag elected to 
Congress, — to the House of Representatives. In 1814 
his bouse was burned,— a gr^at loss to the young man, 
never thrifty, and then 8t|^ggliDg for an estate. He 
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determined to quit New Hampshire, and Beiek a place in 
Romo more cong-enial spot. Now Hampshiro breocli grout 
lawyers, bat not great fortunes. He hesitated for a while 
between Boston and Albany. " He doubtod," so be 
wrote to a friend, if he " could make a living in Boston." 
Hut he concluded to try; and in 1816 he removed to 
Boston, in the Stat-e which had required his ancestor, 
Rev. Stephen Bachiller, " to forbaro exercising his gifts 
as a pastor or teacher pnbliquely in the Pattent," " for 
his contempt of authority, and till some scandies bo re- 
moved."* 

In 1820, then thirty-eight years old, he is a member of 
the Massachusetts Convention, and is one of the leading 
members there ; provoking the jealousy, but at the mtroe 
time distancing the rivalry, of young men Boston bom 
and Cambridge bred. His light, taken from under the 
New Hampshire bushel at Portsmouth, could not be hid 
in Boston. It gives light to all that enter the house. In 
1822 he was elected to Congress from Boston ; in 1^27, 
to the Senate of the United States. In 1841 he was Sec- 
retary of State ; again a private citizen in 1848 ; in the 
Senate in 1845, and Secretary of State in 1850, where he 
continued, until, " on the 24th ^.i October, 1852, all that 
was mortal of Daniel Webster was no more I " 

He was t/on days in the General Court of Massa* 
cbusett« ; a few weeks in her ConTention ; eight years 
Representative in Congress; nineteen. Senator; five. 
Secretary of State. Such is a condemned map of his out- 
ward history. 

Ix>ok next at the Headlands of his Ufe. Here I shall 
speak of his deeds and words as a citizen and public 
oflScer. 

He was a great lawyer, engaged in many of the most 
important cases during the last forty years ; but, in the 
briefness of a sermou, I must pass by his labours in the 
law. 

I know that much of his present reputation depends on 
his achievements as a lawyer ; as an " expounder of the 
Constitution." Unfortunately, it is not possible for me to 
saj how mach credit belongs to Mr Webster for his con- 
stitutional argum<*n*8, and how much to the late Judge 
* MS. Eecordi of Mtat. Geaeral Cour^ Oat. S, 1631 
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Story. Tho publication of the correspondence between 
tho»e gentlemen will perhaps help settle the matter ; bat 
still much exact legal information was often given by word 
of mouth, daring personal interviews, and that must for 
ever remain hidden from all hut him who gave and him 
who took. However, from 1816 to 1842, Mr Webster 
was in the habit of drawing from that deep aud copious 
well of legal knowledge, whenever his own bucket wss dry. 
Mr Justice Story was the Jupiter Pluvius from whom Mr 
Webster oft^en sought to elicit peculiar thuuder for his 
speeches, and private rain for his own public tanks of law. 
The statesman got the lawyer to draft oil Is, to make sug- 
gestions, to furnish facts, precedents, law, and idesui He 
went on this aquilician business, asking aid, now in a 
"bankruptcy bill," in 1816 and 1826; then in questions 
of law of nations, in 1827; next in matters of criminal 
law in 1830 ; then of constitutional law in 1832 ; then in 
relation to the North-eastern boundary in 1888; in mat- 
ters of international law again, in his negotiations with 
Lord Ashburton, m 1842. "You can do more for me 
than all the rest of the world," wrote the Secretary of 
State, April 9th, 1842, "because you can give me the 
lights I most want ; and if you furnish them, I sliall be 
confident that they will be true lights. I shall trouble 
you greatly the next three months." And again, July 
16th, 1842, he writes, "Nobody but your$e}f can do thit.' 
But, alas ! in his later years the beneficiary sought to 
conceal the source of his supplies. Jupiter rluvins had 
himself been summoned before the court of the Higher 
Law. 

Much of Mr Webster's fame as a Constitutional lawyer 
rests on his celebrated argument in the Dartmouth College 
case. But it is easy to see that the facts, the law, the 
precedents, the ideas, and the conclosionB of that argu- 
ment, had almost all of them been presented by Messrs 
Mason and Smith in the previous trial of the case.* 

Let me speak of the public acts of Mr Webster in his 
capacity as a private citizen. Here I shall speak of him 
chiefly as a pubUc orator. 

Two juvenile orations of his are still preserred, delivered 

• 8m tk« Bmrt al tht Cmm of tko TrwtoH of DwUsootk CoUcfe, *e. 
Pwf i»st>i, 5. H. [Vt\9 ] 
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while ho was yet h Ud in coUogo.* One iB • Fourth-of- 
July oration, — • porformftnoe gtxxi onoagh for a lad of 
oight«en, bat hardly indicating the talents of ite author. 
The sentiments probably belong to the noighboarhood, 
and the diction to the authorities of the college : — 

" Fair Soienoe, too, holda h«r gtinlle empire Mnoagvt tu, and 
Almost innumerable alten are r&ieed to her divinity from Draaawick 
tc Florida y*.lfe, Proridence, and Harrard now grace oar land ; 
ai \ DABTMorTH, towering majeetio abore tbe groree which encircle 
her, now inecriber her glory on the regtslera of fame I Oxford and 
Cambridge, thaw onentaJ atara of ]iteratY«, ahall now b^ lost, while 
the bright sun of American Beienoe displaya hit broad oircumferenoe 
in nneolipaed radiance." — p. 10. 

Here is an opinion which he seems to have entertained 
at the end of his life. Ho speaks of the formation of the 
Constitution : — 

" We then saw the people of theae States engaged in a tranaactiun, 
which it vindoubtedij tbe greateat appmiimation towardi human 
perfection the political world ever yet experienced ; and which will 
perhaps for ever stand, in the history of mankind, without a paral- 
lel.'— pp. 8, 9. 

In 1806, he delivered another Fourth -of -July address ftt 
Concord, N. H.,t contftining many noble and generous 
opinions : — 

" Patriotiam," said be, * hath a soaree of conaolation that cheera 
the heart in theae nnhappy times, when good men are rendered 
odioaa, and bad men popular ; when great men are made little, and 
little men are made great A genuine patriot, above the reach of 
peraonal oonaideratioua, with his eye and his heart on tbe honour 
and the happiness of hia ooantry, is a charactw as easy and as satia- 

* " As OratioB pranoaaead at Haaorer, N. H., the ith dar of JsIt, I8O0, 
beiag the Twenty -loorth ABBiTeraaiy of iDdepeaidBaea, by Daniel Webstar, 
Member ottht Janior ClaM, Dartmouth Univenaty. 

" Do thoa, great Libsty, iaspirc ow ■onla. 
And make our hrm ia thy pMseaaoa hafifiy, 
Or oar deaths glorioaa ia toy jast defenos, Ax. 

'^Haaover, ISOO." 8to, pp. lA. 
** Foaeral Oration, oeoastoDed by the death of Ephrida Simondi, ol Tem- 
pletoa. Mask., a Member of tbe Senior Clasi ia Dartmouth College, who dted 
at Hanover (N. H.). on tbe 18th of June, 1801 mt 26 By Daniel Webster, 
■ elam-mats of the deoaased. El tm t -m t iimr* /iafiw. V»U. Hanover, 
1801." 8to, pfi. IS. 

t Aa AnniTsnary Address, delimed before the Federal Gentlemea of Con- 
eord and iy Vieiaity, July 4. 180ft, by Daniel Webster. Concord, N H., 
lioe." Sto. pp. SI. 
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factory to himself aa vonerablo in the e) e« of tlie world. Whilo Kia 
oouotrjc onjoyi freedom and pe&cp, ho will rcjoioo and bo tliankful ; 
and, if it be in the coaooila of Heaven to -end tb« irtorm and the 
tomposi, 1)0 me«ta the tumult of tho politio<vl elomenU with oom< 
pomiro and diffnity. Above fear, above danger, above reproach, ho 
feels that tho last end which can happen to any man never comoa too 
Boon, if he fall in defence of the law and tho liberty of his country." 
-p. 21. 

In 1812, ho delivered a third Fourth -of-Jul_y address at 
Portsmouth.* The political Rtorm is felt in thf htUe 
harbour of Portsmouth, and the speaker evrells with the 
tumult of tho sea. He is hostile to France ; averse t-o the 
war with England, then waging, yet remdy U) fight and 
pay taxes for it. He wants a navy. He comes " to take 
counBcl of the dead," wHh whom he finds an " infallible 
criterion." But, alas! ''dead men tell no tales," and 
give no counsel, lliere was then no witch at Portsmouth 
to bring up Washington quickly. 

His subsequent deference to the money-power begins to 
appear : " The Federal Constitution was adopted for no 
single reason so much as for the protection of commerce." 
" Commerce has paid the price of independence." It has 
been committed to the care of the general government, 
but " not as a convict t-o the safe-keeping of a jailor," 
" not for close confinement." He wants a navy to pro- 
tect it. Such were the opinions of Federalists around 
him. 

But these speeches of his youth and eaily manhood 
were but common-place productions. Ln his capacity as 
public orator, in the vigorous period of his faculties, he 
made three celebrated speeches, not at all political, — at 
PlyTDonth Rock, to celebrate the two himdredth anniver- 
sary of New-England's birth ; at Bunker Hill, in memonr 
of the chief battle of New -England ; and at Faneuil Hall, 
to honour the tivo great men who died when the nation 
was fifty years old, and they fourscore. Each of these 
orations was a great and noble effort of patriotic eloquence. 

Standing on Plyinouth Rock, with the graves of the 
forefathers around him, how proudly could he say : — 

* Aa AddreM delivered before tfao 'Waektnftcm BeBevolmt Society at 
PorlAmoiitb Jalj 4> 1812, by Daeiel Webstar. PorteinoBth, N li. " Bvo. )>p. 
27. He delivered aleq other Foorth-of-Joly addraeea, wliicb I have not tern. 
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" Our ftnoerton (Ht&bliabwl tbeir gVTernmcmt on morftlitj and r»- 
ligioiii Beotitneiit Mor&l h»bita, Ihrj belierod, canoot ufnly h» 
trusted oo may other (baodation tbaji religioai principle, nor enj 
/T^orerarrx^nt be wcure which it not npported bj mond habit*.- 
Livinif under t))e bearenly Hgiit of rerelation, they hoped to find ail 
the eocial dispoeiti'^na, all the dutioe which men owe to each olbor 
and to aociety, enforced and perfomed. Whaterer makes men f^ood 
Christiana rnsken them good ritixena Our fathera came here to en- 
joj their relipoo frpe and nntnoleated ; and, at the end of two ceo- 
turiee, there ia nothing upon which we can pronounce more oon6~ 
denUj, nottiing of which we can expreaa a more deep and eamaat 
conviction, than of the ineetimable importance of that religion to 
tnan, both in regard to thia life and that which ia to cofne." 

At Bunker liill, there were before him the men of the 
Revolution, — venerable men who drew swords at Lexing- 
ton and Concord, and faced the fig-ht in many a fray. 
There vas the French nobleman, — would to God that 
France had many such to-day I — who perilled his fortune, 
life, and reputation, for freedom in Americsa, and never 
sheathed the sword he drew at Yorktown till France also 
was a republic,-— Fayette was there ; the Fayette of two 
revolutions ; the Fayette of Yorktown and Olmutz. How 
well could he say : — 

" Let oar conceptiona be enlarged to the circle of onr dutiea. Let 
ue extend onr ideaa over the whole' of the raat field in wbioh wa ara 
called to act. Let oor object be, OCR oyawTBT, odr wmom oommT, 
AND MOTHiNO BtTT ODB oouNTRT. And, by the bleating of Qod, may 
that country itaelf become a vaat and splendid monamaot, not of op^ 
pression and terror, but of wisdom, of peaoe, and of liberty, upon 
which the world may gase with admiration for ever ! " 

On another occasion, he stood at the grave of two great 
m^ij, who, in the time that tried men's souls, were oi the 
earUopt to j>eril " their lives, their fortanee, and their 
Bftcrod h >nour," — men who, having been one in the De- 
claration of Independence, were again made one in death ; 
for theii the people returned to the cradle wherein the 
elder Aaams and Hancock had rockod Liberty when young ; 
and Webster chanted the psalm of commemoration to 
Adi^a and Jefferson, who had helped that new-born child 
to walk. He brought before the living the mighty dead. 
In his worda they fought their battles o'er again ; we 
heard them resolve, that, " sink or swhn, live or die, sur- 

a • 
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vive or perish," they gnve their hand «nd their hoart for 
liberty ; and Adams and Jefferson pTvw greater before 
the eyes of the people, as he brought them up, and showed 
"the massive eervjces of those men, and point-ed out the 
hugts structure of that human fabnc which had g-ono to 
the grave : — 

" Adams and Jefferson, I have said, ere no more. As human 
beinf^H, indeed, they are do more. They arc no more, as in 1776, 
bold and fearlem advocatM of independence ; no more,, as at nuh- 
sequent periods, the head of the iffovemment ; no more, as we have 
recently aeen them, aged and venerable objects of admiration and re- 
g'srd. They are no more. Tbey are dead. But bow little is there 
of the gjeat and gx>od which can die ! To their country they yet 
bve, and live for ever. Tbey live in all that perpetuates the remem- 
brance of men on earth ; in the recorded proofs of their own great 
actions, in the ofTspring of their intellect, in the deep-engraved lines 
of public gratitude, and in the respect and homage of mankind. 
They live in their example ; and tliey live, emphatically, and will 
live, in the influence which their lives and efforts, their principles and 
opinions, now exercise,, and will continue to exercise, on the afl^airs ol 
men, not only in their own country, but throughout the civilized 
world." 

How loftily did he say : — 

" If we chensh the virtues and the principles of oar fathers. Heaven 
will aasist us to carry on the work of human liberty and human hap- 
piness. Auspicioos omens cheer us. Great examples are before us. 
Oar own firmament now shioes brightly upon our path. Washington 
is in the clear, upper sky. These other stars have now joined the 
American coDstellation. They circle round their centre, and the 
heavens beam with new light. Beneath this illominatioo let os walk 
the course of life, and, at its close, devoutly commend our beloved 
country, the common parent of us all, to the Divine Benignity." ' 

As a political officer, I shall speak of him as a Legis- 
lator aJia Executor of the law, a maker and administrator 
of laws. 

In Norvember, 1812, Mr Webster was chosen as Repre- 
Kentative to the Thirteenth Congress. At that time the 
oonntry was at war with Great Britain; and the well- 
kuown restraints still fettered the commerce of the coun- 
try. The people were divided into two great parties, — the 
Feder&Usts, who opposed the embargx) and the war ; and 
the Democrats, who favoured both. Mr Madison, then 
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rVosidont, hiid been forced into the war, contrarj t'O his 
own convictions of expediency and of nght. The most 
bi((-er hiitred prevailed between the two parties . " party 
politics were inexpressibly violent." An eminent lawyer 
of Salom, afterwards one of the most flistinguished 
jurists in the world, a Democrat,* was, on account of his 
political opinions, knocked down in the street, beaten, 
and forced to take shelter in the house of a fnend, whit-her 
he fled, bleeding, and covered with the mud of the streets. 
Political rancour invaded pnvat« life ; it occupied the pul-* 
pit ; it blinded men's eyes to a degree almost exceeding 
oelief ; were it not now again a fact, we should not be- 
lieve it possible at a former time. 

Mr Webster was a Federalist, earnest and devoted, with 
the convictions of a Federalist, and the prejudices and the 
blindness of a Federalist ; and, of course, hated by men 
who had the convictions of a Democrat, and the prejudices 
and blindness thereof. It is difficult t-o understand the 
wilfulness of thorough partisans. In New Hampshire the 
Judges were Democrats; the Federalists, having a ma- 
jority in the Legislature, wished to bo nd of them, and, 
for that purpose, abolished all the Courts in the State, and 
ftppomt-ed others in their place (1813). I mention this 
only to show the temper of the times. 

There was no groat prijiciple of political morals on 
which the two parties difl'erea, only on measures of ex- 
pediency. The Federalists demanded freedom of the seas 
and protection for commerce ; but they repeatedly, so- 
lemnly, and officially scorned to extend this protection to 
sailors. They justly complained of the embargo that kept 
their ships from the sea, but found little fault with the 
British for impressing sailors from American ships. The 
Democrats professed the greatest regard for " Kailors' 
rights ; " but, in 1814, the government forbade its officers 
to grant protection to " coloured sailors," though Massa- 
chusetts alone had moro than a thousand able seamen of 
that class ! A leading Federal organ said, — " The Union 
is dear; Commerce is still more dear." " The Eastern States 
agreed to the Union for the sake of their Commerce." f 

With the Federalists there was a great veneration for 
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Eugland. Mr Fisber Ames said, — " The immortal spirit of 
the wood-nymph Liberty dwells only in the British oak." 
" Our country," quoth he, " is too big for union, too sordid 
for patriot] am, and too democratic for liberty." " B^ng- 
land," said another, " is the bulwark of our religion," 
and the " shield of afflicted humanity." A Federalist 
newspaper at Boston censured Americans as " enomios of 
England and monarchy," and accused the DcmocratH of 
*' antipathy to kingly power." Did Democrats complain 
that our prisoners were ill-treated by the British, it was 
declared " foolish and wicked to throw the blame on tho 
British govemmeut 1 " Americans expressed indignation 
at the British outrages at Hampton, — burning houses and 
violating women. The Federal newspapers said, it is 
" impossible that their (the British) military or naval men 
should be other than ma^animous and humane." Mr 
Clay accused the Federahsts of "plots that aim at the 
dismemberment of the Union," and denounced the party 
as " conspirators against the integrity of the nation." 

In general, the Federalists maintained that England had 
a right to visit American vessels to search for and take her 
own subjects, if found there ] and, if she sometimes took 
&n American citizen, that was only an " incidental evil." 
Great Britain, said the Massachusetts Legislature, has done 
us " no essential injury : " she " was fighting the battles 
of the world." They denied that she had impressed 
"any considerable number of American seamen." Such 
the Ungoage of Mr Webster and the party he served. 
But even at that time the " Edinburgh Review" declared, 
" Every American seaman might be said to hold his 
lib<irty, and ultimately his life, at the discretion of a 
foreign commander. In many cases, accordingly, native* 
bom Americans were dragged on board British ships of 
war : they were dispenwd ya the remotest quarters of the 
globe, and not only exposed to the perils of service, but 
uiut out by their situation from aU hope of ever being 
reclaimed. The right of reclaiming runaway seamen was 
exercised, in short, without either moderation or justice." 

Over six thousand oases of impressment were recorded 
in the American Department of State. In Parliament, 
Lord Costlereagh admitted that there were three thousand 
five hundred men in the British fleet claiming to be Amer- 
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ioan citizens, and aixtoon hundred of them actually citiaen*. 
At tho beginning of the war, two thousand five hundred 
American citizens, impressed irito the British navy, refused 
to fight against their native land, and were shut up ii^ 
Dartmoor prison. When the Guerriore vfas captured, 
there were ten American sailors on board who refused to 
fight. In Parliament, in 1808, Mr Baring (Lord Ash- 
burton) defended the rights of Americans against the 
British orders in council, while in 1812 and 1813 the 
Federalists could " not find out the cases of impressment \" 
— such was the influence of party spirit. 

The party out of power is commonly the friend of free- 
dom. The Supreme Court of Massachusetts declared that 
unconstitutional acts of Congress wore void j the Legisla- 
ture declared it the duty of the State Courts to prevent 
usurped and unconstitutional powers from being exercised ; 
" It is the duty of the present generation to stand between 
the next and despotism;" "Whenever the national com- 
pact is violated, and the citizens of this State oppressed 
by cruel and unauthorized enactments, this LegisUtore is 
bound to interpose its power to wrest fron^ the oppressor 
his victim.'' 

After tho Federal party had taken strong ground, Mr 
Webster opposed the administration, opposed the war, 
took the part of England in the matter of impressment. 
He drew up the Brentwood Memorial, once so famous aU 
over New- England, now forgotten and faded out of all 
men's memory.* 

On the 24th of M^, 1813, Mr Webster first took hia 
seat in the House of Representatives, t^t the extra session 
of the thirteenth Congpress. He was a men^ber of tha 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, and industriously opposed, 
the administration. In the three sessions of this Con- 
gress, he closely followed the leaders of the Federal party i 
yoting with Mr Pickering a himdred and ninety one times, 
and against him only four times, in the two years. Some- 
times he "avoided the question;" but voted against 
thanking Commodore Perry for his gallant conduct, against 
the purchase of Mr Jefferson's library, against naval sup- 
plies, direct taxes, and internal duties. 

He opposed the government scheme of u National 
* I paipoMlj past over other political writingt aad speeches of hit. 
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Bank.* No adoquato reports of hi.8 speeches against the 
wart are preserved; but, to judtfe from the tostimony of 
an eminent man,| they contained prophetic indications of 
that oratorical power which was one day so mightily to 
thunder and lighten in the nation's eyes. Yet his influ- 
ence in Congress does not appear to have been great. In 
later ^ears he defended the United States Bank ; but that 
question, like others, had then become a party question ; 
and a horse in the party -team must go on with his fellows, 
or be Slaved by the driver's lash. 

But though his labours were not followed by any very 
marked influence at Washington, at home he drew on 
himself the wrath of the Democratic party. Mr Isaac 
Hill, the editor of the leading Democratic paper in Now 
Hampshire, pursued him with intense personal hatred. 
He sneeringly says, and falsely, " The great Mr Webster, 
so extremely fl^ippant in argumg petty suits in the courts 
of law, ctits but a sorry figure at Washington : his over- 
weening confidence and ze^ cannot there supply the place 
of knowledge." ^ 

He was sneenngly called the " great," the " eloquent," 
the " pre-eminent " Daniel Webster. His deeds, his words, 
his silence, all were represented as coming from the basest 
motives, and serving the meanest ends. His Journal at 
Portsmouth was called the " lying Oracle." Listen to 
this : " Mr Webster spoke much and often when he was 
in Congress ; and, if he had studied the Wisdom of Solo- 
mon (as some of his colleagues probably did), he would 
have discovered that a fool it known hy his much speaking." 

Mr Webster, in conunon with his party, refused to take 
part in the war. I honour," said he, " the people that 
shrink from such a contest as this. I applaud their senti- 
ments : they are such as religion and humanity dictate, 
and such as none but cxmnihaLs would wish to eradicate 
from the human heart." Whereupon the editor asks, 
Will not the Federal soldiers call the man who made the 
speech " a cold-blooded wretch, whose heart is callous to 

* Speecli in Um Hoom of BqinaentatiTM, Jn. 2, 1816. Workt, toI. iiL 
p. wf. 

t Bee hu Speeeb in Honae of Bepreeentetirea, Jan. 14, 18U, on the Armj 
Bill AlexBOOria, 1814. 8to, pp. 14. 
X M; Story. \ "Kev Hanpahire Patriot" of July 87, 1813. 
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every patriotic feeling ? and then, " Wo do not wonder 
at Mr Webster's reluctance epiin to appear at the city of 
Washington " (be was attending cases at court) : — " even 
his native brass must be abashed at his own conduct, at 
his own speeches." t Flattery " has spoiled him ; for ap- 
plication might have made him sometning a dozen years 
nence. It has given him confidence, a face of brass, which 
and his native volubility are mistaken for ' pre-eininent 
talent.' Of all men in the 8tate, he is the fittest to be 
the tool of the enemy." J He was one of the men that 
bring the " nation to the verge of ruin ; " a " Thompsonian 
intriguer; " a " Macfarland admirer ; " " Th6 belf-unport- 
ance and gross egotism he displays are dis^sting ; " 
"You would suppose him a great merchant, bving m a 
maritime city, and not a man roared in the woods of 
Salisbury, or educated in the tmlde of Hanover."^ 

Before he was elected to Congress, Mr Hill accused 
him of " dehberate falsehood," of " telling bold untruths 
to justify the enormities of the enemy. "J| The cry was 
raised, " The Union is in danger." Mr Webster was to 
bring about " a dissolution of the Union ; " The few 
conspirators in Boston, who aim at the division of the 
Union, and the English Government, who support them in 
their rebellion, appear to play into each other's hands 
with remarkable aaroitness." The Patriot speaks of " the 
mad measures of the Boston junto ; the hat«ful, hypocriti- 
cal scheme of its canting, disaffected chief, and the auda- 
cious' ^one of its public prints."** The language of Wash- 
ington was quoted against political foes ; his Farewell 
Address reprinted. Mr Webster was charged with " set- 
ting the North against the South." The Essex junto was 
accused of " a plot to destroy the Union," in order " to be 
under the glonous shelter of British protection."tt The 
Federalists were a "British faction;" the country mem- 
bers of the Massachusetts Legislature were " wooden 
members;" distinguished characters were " exciting hos- 

• " New HampBliira Pfttiiot," Aog. 27. ISli. 
+ n , October 4, 1814. ; /J. Aug. 2, 1814. 

i n., Aug. 9, 1814. I lb., Oct 2tt, 1812. 

H Oct. IS, 1812. 

*• Mftrch 80, 1818, qnoted from the " Baltinora Patnot" 
ft " B<Ntoii pBtriot,'' No. 1. 
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tility apamst the Union one of these " ought to bo tied 
to the tail of a Congrevo rocket, and offcrea up a burnt 
sacnfioe." It was " moral treason " not to rejoice at tho 
victories of the natiofi — it was not then " levying war." 
The Legislature of Now Jersey called tho acts of the 
Massachusetts Ijegislaturo " the ravings of an infui-iatod 
faction," and Gov. Strong a " Maniac Governor." Tho 
"Boston Patriot"* called Mr Webster "the poor fallen 
Webster," who " curses heartily his setters-on:" "tho 
poor creature is confoundedly mortified." Mr Cluy, in 
Cou^ress, could speak of " the bowlings of the whole 
British pack, let loose from the Essex junto :" tho Feder- 
alists were attempting " to familiarize the public mind 
with the horrid scheme of disunion."! Ana Isaac Hill 
charged the Federalists with continually " threatening a 
separation of the States ; striving to stir up tho passions of 
the North against the South,' — in clear defiance of the 
dying injunctions of Washington. "J I mention these 
things that all may understand the temper of those times. 

In 1815, Mr Webster sought for the office of Attorney- 
General of New Hampshire, but failing thereof, was re- 
elected to the House of Representatives.^ In the four- 
teenth Congress, two important measures came up amongst 
others, — the Bank and the Tariff. Mr Calhoun and Mr 
Clay favoured the establishment of a national bank, with a 
capital of 35,000,000 dols. Mr Webster opposed it by 
votes and words, reaffirming the sound doctrines of his 
former speech ; the founders of the Constitution were 
"hard-money men;" government must not receive the 
paper of baaks which do not pay specie ; but " the taxes 
must be paid in the legal money of the country." y Such 
vas the doctrine of the leading Federalists of the time, 
and the practice of New-England. He introduced a re- 
solution, that all revenues of the United States should be 
paid in the legal currency of the nation. It met scarce 
any opposition, aixd was passed the same day. I think 

• July 21, 1813. 

t bpeech in House of ReprewntatiTM, Jan. 8, 1818. 
1 "New IIam|»hir« Patriot" for June 7, 1814. 

{ See the Fwnten' Moothl; Vuitor, to), xii. p. 198, tt u^. (Mancbester, 
N. H. 1882.) 

I Speech in Hoom of BepraaentatiTea, Feb. 28, ^816 (in " National Intelli- 
gcaccr " for March 2, 1816). See, also, Work*, toU iii p. 80, ti 
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thia WM the ^^atost service ho over performed in roUtion 
to our HHtJonal currency or national finance. He wa« him. 
Rolf proud of it in his later years.* 

The protective tariff was supported by Mossra CaLbonn^ 
Clay, nad Lowndos. Mr Webster opposed it ; for the 
capitaUsts of the North, then deeply engaged in commerce, 
looked on it as hostile to their shipping, and talked of the 
" dangers of manufactories." Was it for this r«a»on that 
the South, always jealous of the Northern thnfly toil, pro- 
posed it f So it was alleged. t Mr Webster declared that 
Gongress has no constitutional right to levy duties for pro- 
tection ; only for rovenne ; revenue is the constitutional 
substance; protection, only the accidental ahadow.^ 

In 1816, Mr Webster removed to Boston. In 1819, 
while he was a private citizen, a most important question 
came before the nation, — Shall slavery be extended into 
the Missouri territory f Here, too, Mr Webster was on 
the side of freedom. § He was one of a committee appointed 
by a meeting of the citizens of Boston to call a general 
meeting of the citizens to oppose the extension of sL^v^ery. 
The United States Marshal was chairman of the meeting. 
Mr Webster was one of the committee to report resolutions 
at a subsequent meeting. The preamble said : — 

" The extirpation of tUvery Laa never ceaaed to b« a measara 

deeply concerning the honour and safety of the United Statea." *' Id 
whatever tends to diminish the evii of slavery, or to ch^ck it* 
growth, all part* r.f the confederacy are alike interested." * If 
slavery is established in Misaonri, then it will be hardened with alt 
the mischiefs which are too well known to be the sure reaulta of 
slavery ; an evil, which baa long been deplored, would be iooal- 
colably augmented ; the whole confederacy would be weakened, 
and our free iuatitntions disgraced, by the voluntary eztenaion of a 
practice repugnant to all the principles of a free government, the 
continuance of which in any part of our country oeoeaaity alone has 
justified." 

It was reaolved, that Congreaa " poaaeasea tha ooMiitntional 
power, af»on the admission of any new State created beyond tha 

• It paassd April 3«, 181«. Teas, 79 ; Kayi, i6. 

t But see Mr CsUumu'i tlafanoe of his ooane. lift sad Spssckes. 5tw 

York, 18a, p. S2». 
1 Speech in Hoose of Beprsseatatives. 

{ In Mr Everetf • Memoir preflxed to the Wok* of Mr Webster, uo «c»tia« 
ik Dudt of tlui opposition to UM Miasooh CoBBproouae ! 
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limiU of ihfl orig^iDftl territory of the United State*, to make the 
prohibition of the furtl r extoDeiun of elerery or inrolunt&rj eer- 
vitode iu such new State, m ooudiuon of ita admiwion." " It !■ juat 
end expedient that thii power ehonld be cxerotecd by Congjeae, 
\ipon the edmiaeion of all new Statea oreated beyond the limita of 
the original territory of the United Statea.* 

In A speech, Mr Webster " showed inoontrovertibly 
that CongTOSt had this power ; that they wore called npon 
by all the principles of soand policy, humanity, and 
morality, to enact it, and, by prohibiting sUvery in the 
new State of Missouri, oppose a barrier to the future pro- 
gress of slavery, which else — and this was the last time 
the opportunity would happen to fix its limits — would 
roll on desolating the vast erp>anso of continent to the 
Pacific Ocean." * 

Mr Webster was appointed chairman of a committee to 
prepare a memorial to Congrr^su on this matter. t He 
said : — 

" We bare a strong feeling of the injostioe of any toleration of 
alavery." Bat, " to permit it in a new country, what it it but to 
enoourage that rapacity and fraud and Tiolenoe, againat which we 
have BO lonf pointed the dennnciationa of our penal code ? What 
ia it but to tamiah the proud fame of our country ? What ia it but 
to throw saspieion on ita good fiaith, and to render qneationabio all 
ita profiasiiions of regard lor the rights of humanity, and the liberties 
of mankind ?"— p. 81. 

At thai time, nch was the general opinion «. ' the 
Northern men.| A writer in the leading joumal of Bos- 
ton said : " Other calamities are trifles compared to this 
(slavery). War has alleviationa ; if it does much evil, it 
does some good : at least, it has an end. But negTo« 

• Aeeool of a Maatiag at tka BtateHowa ia Boatoa, Detv t, 1S18, to eoa- 
ddm the EzteMioa of SlsTwy bj the Uaitad Slalaa (ia » Boatoa Daily Airwf 
tifm" for Dae. 4, 1119). 

t ** A Ma^arrtai te 4« Ca^iaai of tb* Uaitad Blalaa. aa the Babgaet of 
BaalnM^ tka laiaaii of tlavary ia the Kew Btelaa la be ateittad iaU the 
Uaiea," tt. Ae. Boatoa, Itlt, aa. 

: Sea a Tainahia awiai of paaan ia ^ « Boalaa DaiW AdiaHhai." No. I. 
te VI., oa tUa aBMaa^ fraaa He*. SO to Dee. M, ISll. Ckavfc of Jadga 
8lar7totheOff«adJ«riaa.fte.;aM.Dee. Tsadt, Ul». Artiela en tk« Mia- 
aaarl CommiiIii, ia *' Haith AaMrim Barkv," Jaa. IIM. Mr Tda^t 
wmmA ia BaMta ef Uaitod BtaSea, ia "OoloBUaa Caalteat " lor /aa. 1* aad 
n, I no Bee abo tka eomMBtaof tha "Dafly Advartiaar" ea tiM tnedMry 
ef Mr Mwoa, tha Boatoa ropraaaatatiTa, Marak IB aad M, ItM. 
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slavery la misery wiUaout mixture • it is Pwidom's box, 
but DO Hope at tho bottom ; it u) c il, and only evil, and 
that riontinoally." ♦ 

A iii(M)tmg of tho most respectable citizens of Worces- 
ter resolved agamst "any further extension of slavery," 
as " rendering our boasted Land of Liberty pre-eminent 
only as a mart for Human Flesh." 

"Sad prospects," said the " Boston Daily Advertiser," 
" indeed for emancipators and coloniBera, that, faster than 
the wit or the means of men can devise a method even for 
keepmg stationary the frig-htful propagation of slavery, 
other men, members of the same community, sotnetimes 
oolleagnes of the same deliberati^'e assembly, will be com- 
passing, with all their force, the widest possible extension 
of slavery." t 

The South uttered its threat of " disBolving the Uaion," 
if slavery were not extended west of the Mississippi. 
" The threat," said a writer, " when we consider from 
whence it comes, raises at once wonder and pity, but has 
never been thoug'ht worth a serioos answer here. Even 
the academicians of Laputa never imagined suoh a nation 
as tkese aeueding States would form. " We have lost 
much ; our national honour has received a stain in the 
eyes of the world ; we have enlarged the spkere of human 
misery and crime." J Only four New-EnffUnden voted 
for the MiMoori CompromiBe, — Hill and Holmee of M^e, 
Mason and Shaw of Maasachosetts. 

Mr Webster held no public office in this State, until he 
was choaen a member of the Convention for amending 
ike Constitution of the Commonwealth. 

It appears that he had a Urge inflnenoe in the Mas- 
mchuaetta Convention. His speeches, however, do not 
•how any remarkable depth of philoaopky, or width of 
historic view ; but they oicplay the streng^ of a great 
mind not hilly master of his theme. They are not always 
&ir ; they sometimes -show tke ^>eoioas argomenti of the 
advocate, and do not always indicate the soundness of the 
jndge. He developed no new ideas; looked back more 
than forward. He stated his opinions with oleMneas and 

• « L. M." is - Oateiibin Oatiari " for Dw. Is lilt, 
t " Bnm hvStj Aimttar" far SO, Itlt. 
i Boitas Dwlj AamtMv " far Munk 1%, 1190. 
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enpivy. His loaning was thon, as it alwavH was, to- 
waruH the ooncontration of power ; not to its diffiiRion. 
It was the Federal loaning of New-Kngland at the time. 
Ho had no philosophifcal oojection a technical religious 
t'^Bt as the qualification for office, but did not think it ex- 
j)edKnt to foond a mo«.«uro on that principle. Ho wanted 
pniperty, and not population, as the basis of repres( nfa.tion 
in the oeuate. It was " the tnio basis and measure of 
power." " Political power," Raid ho, " naturally and ne- 
cessarily goes into the handjs which hold the property." 
TTio House might rest on men, the Senate on money. He 
Raid, " It would seem to be the part of political wisdom to 
found government on property ; " yet he wished to have 
the property diffused tui widely as possible. He was not 
singular in this preference of money to men. Others 
thought, that, to put the Senate on the basis of population, 
and not property, was a change of "an alarming cha«- 
ractor." 

He had Bmall oonfidenoe in the people ; apparently little 
sympathy with the multitude of men. He was joalons of 
the Legislature; afraid of its encroachment on the Judi- 
ciary, — New Hampshire had, perhaps, shown him exam- 
ples of legislative injustice, — but contended ably for the 
independence ©f Judges. He had great veneration for the 
existing Constitution, and thonght there would " never be 
any occasion for great changes " in it, and that " no revi- 
sion of its general principles would be necessary." Others 
of the same party thought also that the Constitution was 
" the most perfect system that human wisdom had ever 
devised." To judge from the record, Mr. Webster found 
abler heads than his own in that Convention. Indeed it 
would have been surprising if a young man, only eight and 
thirty years of age, should sur}.>a88 the " assembled wisdom 
of the State." ♦ 

On the 2nd of December, 1823, Mr Webster iook his seat 
in the House of Representatives, as member for Boston. 
He defended the cause of the Greeks " with the power of a 

• tSome Tfeluable pMBttgM of Mr Webtter*i ■peeeobet are omitted from Ute 
MiitioB •t ki* Works. (C^par* rol. iii. pp. li ttid 17, wi\h th« " Joumri ot 
DebatM tad Proomdiofn io tbe CoDTention of Delef^tek," ton. Boston, 1821, 
pp. Ii3, 144, tai 146, 146.) A nmmsa for tin omiaunt will b* obrious to any 
one wbo rwda tbc erigizud, ud ramemben tht pcsittaa aad axpectatioat of the 
Mtkor in l&fil. 
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proat mind applied to ft groat Buhject," donoancod tho 
" Holy Alliance," and recommonded intei-feronco to pre- 
vent tipprt^HHion. Public opinion set strongly in that direc- 
tion* " The policy of our (lovemmont," said he, " is on 
the side of liberal and enlightened Bontimonts ; " " T he 
civilized world has done with ' The enormous faith of 
many made for one.' " t 

In 1816 ho had opposed a tariff which levied a heavy 
duty on irnportH ; in lH24 ho opposed it again, with vigx)r- 
ouB argTiraents. Hib Bpooch at that time is a work of largo 
labour, of some nic-e research, and still of valne. J " Like a 
mighty giant," says Mr Hayne, " he bore away npon his 
shoulders the pillars of the temple of error and delusion, 
escaping himself unhurt, and leaving his adversaries over- 
whelmed in its mine." He thought, " the authority of 
Congress to exercise the revenue-power with direct refer^ 
enc^ to the protection of manufactures is a questionable 
authority. "§ Ho represented the opinion of New-England, 
which " discountenanced the progress of thin policy " of 
high duties. The FedoraUst of the North inclined to free 
trade; in 1807 Mr Dext-er thought it "an unalienable 
right," II and in 1820 Judge Story asked why should " the 
Ubouring classes be taxed for the necesBaries of bfe ? "^ 
The tariff of 1824 got but one vote from Maasachusetta. 
As the public judgment of Northern Cftpitalists changed, 
it brought over the opinion of Mr Webster, who seems to 
have had no serious and sober convictions on this subject. 
At one time, he declares the protective system is ruinous 
to the labouring man ; but Again, " it is aimed point-blank 
at the protection of labour ; " and the duty on coal must not 

* Meetiogc had been held in Boston, Kew York, Philadelphia, and other 
important towiu, and ooonderabk! tanu of money niaei on behalf of the Greeks. 
£▼60 the educated men were filled with enthuBiasm for the deacondanta of 
Anacr«on and Pericl't. The leading juartiali of KiiclaBd were on tha aane 
■ide. See the letters of John Q. Adams to Mr Rich aod Mr Lahottia, Dee. 18, 
1823 ; and of John Adanu, Dec. 29, 182S. Mr Clay wu on the name nd« with 
Mr Webster. Bui Mr Raiidokih, in hia speech in Hooae of Bep< eaentctiyea, 
Jan. 20, 1824, tartly aaket^ " Why have we never aenl as anvoy to our aiater re- 
public Hayti r " 

t See tL« joat tad bMtatiAd renarkt of Mr Webfter in thia speech. Works, 
Tol. iii. pp. 77, 78, 9^ tai M. OA «i tit mmftr ! 

1 Vol. iii. p 94, W SM. Sm bpeeeh in Faooeil Hall, Oct. 2, 1620. 
I Speeeh in reply to U'fBe, vol. iii. p. 30&. 

I ArgTunent in Distriot Court of WMaaiiltiiMHtls •gainst Um Eahargo. 
^ Memorial of the Cutasas of fiakoBk 
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bo dirnituRhed, lest coal grow scarce and dear.* Non-im- 
port-alion was " an American instinct. "t 

In 1828 he voted for "the bill of abominations," as 
that tanff was called, which levied " thirty-two millions 
of duties on sixty-four millions of imports," " not because he 
was in favfiur of the measure, but as the least of two evils." 

In 1816 the South want<^d a -protective ianff : the com- 
mercial North hated it. It w Hr Calhoun^ who intro- 
duced the measure first. Mr y g^ve it the support of 
his large talents and immeni personal influence, and 
built up the " American System." Pennsylvania and New 
York were on that side. General Jackson voted for the 
iarifl" of 1824. Mr Clay was jealous of foreign commerce : 
it was " the great source of foreign wars ; ' " The predi- 
lection of the school of the Essex junto," said he, " for 
foreign trade and British fabricf^ is unconquerable." Yet 
he correctly said, " New-England will have the first and 
richest fruits of the tariff. "§ 

After the system of protection got footing, the Northern 
capitalists set about manufacturing in good earnest, and 
then Mr Webster became the advocate of a high tariff of 
protective duties. Here he has been blamed for his change 
of opinion ; but to him it was an eas ' change. He was 
not a scientific legislator : he had no great and compre- 
hensive jdeas of that part of le^slation which belong-s to 
politictkl economy. He looked only at the fleeting interest 
of his constituents, and took their transient opinions of 
the hour for his norm of conduct. As these altered, his 
own views also changed. Sometimes the change was a 
revolution. II It seems to me his first opinion was right, 
and his last a fatal mistake, that he never answered his 
first great speech of 1 824 : but it also appears that he was 

• Workt, Tol IT. p. 809. t Work^ vol. ii. p 8fi2. 

X Bm Mr Calhoiut'i rewon for thi* life tnd Bpeechm, p. 70, «/ tef. But 
BM th« srticles of • " Friend to Truth " upon Mr Calhoun and the ProteotiTe 
Sjatem, ui the *' kichmond £nquu«r " for Noramber, 1832. 

{ Spettoh in Roxm of RepreaeutatiTea, April 26, 1820. Works, (19 ew York, 
1843), -ol. i. p. 169. 

I Compare hia apeedies oa the tariff in 1824 and 1828 (Workt, roL ill p. 
»i, «t mq., aad 228, tt nq.) with hie aubeequent spewhae theraon in 1837, 1840. 
Woika, ToL IT. p. 804, $( • Tol. t. p. 861, rt mq. ; aad rol. iL p. 130, «< m^., 
and S49, it »»q. Compare toI. iiL p. 1 1 8, *( »eq., aad 1 24, «t mq., vith vol li. 
p. 137. Sea lis reasons for tiie ehsAge of opinion in roL t. p. 186 and 240. All 
of these speaohes are marked bj gnti ahilitj of atataKMsnt 
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honost in the chanp^e ; for he only looked at the pecuniary 
inUT(>Ht of hiH einployors, and took their opinions for his 
i^id. . Hut he hiul other fluctuations on this raaltt^r of the 
tariff, which do not soem capable of so honourable an ex- 
planation.* 

In the davo of nullification, Mr Webster denied the 
rif^ht of South Carolina to secede from the Union, or Ut 
g-ive a final interpretation of the Constitution. She main- 
tained thftt the Federal (iovemment had violat-ed the Con- 
stitution ; that ehe, the aj^'grieved State of South (Carolina, 
was the judg^e in that mat(<<r, and had a coiwtitutional 
rif^ht to "nullify" the Constitution, and withdraw from 
the Union. 

The question is a deep one. It is the old issue of 
Federal and Democrat, — the question between the consti- 
tutional power of the whole, and the power of the parts, — 
Federal power and State power. Mr Webster was always 
in favour of a strong central g'ovemment; honestly in 
favour of it, I doubt not. His speeches on that subject 
were most masterly speeches. I refer, in particular, to 
that in 1830 ag-ainst Mr Hajne, and the speech in 1833 
against Mr Calhoun. 

Hie first of these is the great political speech of Daniel 
Webster. 1 do not mean to say that it is just in its poh- 
tical ethics, or deep in the metaphysics of politics, or far- 
sighted in its pobtical providence. I only mean to say 
that it surpasses all his other pobtical speeches in the mas- 
sive intellectual power of statement. Mr Webster wae 
then eight aad forty years old. He defended New-Eng- 
land against Mr Hayne ; he defended the Constitution of 
the United States against South Carolina. His speech is 
full of splendid eloquence ; he reached high, and put the 
c»pstone upon his fame, whose triple foundation he had 
laid at Plymouth, at Bunker Hill, and at Faneuil Hall. 
The " republican members of the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture " unanimously thanked him for his able vindication 
of their State. A Virginian, who heard the speech, d( - 
clared he felt " as if looking at a mammoth treading his 
native canebrake, and, without apparent consciousness, 

• Compare bis epewh in Faneuil Hall, September 30, 1842, with his Uriff 
■peecbet in 1846. Works, rol. ii. p. 130, ft acy , vitb vol p. 161, et »tf., and 
Tol. ii. p. 349, el teg. 
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trashing obstAclos Mrhioh nature had never desig-nod as 
impedimontH to him." 

He iovod ooncontrated power, and soctnB to h^vr^ thought 
the American Govemro^mt wan cicluHively national, and 
not Federal * The Constitul on was " not a amipact." 
He WM *»eldo« awrse to sacnficmg the rights of thti indi- 
vidual BtateH to the claim of the central authority. He 
ftivouped couHolidation of power, while the Sf«ith Ca.^'i- 
nians and others proferrea local 8o!f-govemTn< nt. \i wan 
no docthne of his *'tKat nnoonslitutional la^s lnn<l the 
people ; " but it was his doctrine that surh lawa bind the 
people nntil the Supreme Court declareH them unconntito- 
tional ; thns making, not the Constitution, but the discre- 
tion of the rulers, the meaBuro of its powers I 

It is CTistomary at the North to think Mr WeVister 
wholly in the right, and South Carohna wholly in the 
wrong, on the qnestion of nnCifioation ; but it should be 
remembered, that some of the al/kist men whom the South 
ever sent to Washington thought otherwise. There was 
a good deal of truth in the speech of Mr Hayne : he was 
alarmed at the increase of the central power, which neomei 
to invade the rights of the States. Mr Calhoun defended 
the Caroliniaaa idea;! Mid Calhoun was a man of great 
mitid, a aagaoions man, a man of unimpeachable integrity 
in private. t Mr CHay was certaaal^ a man of very large 
iittellect, wise and subtle and far-sighted. But, in 183o^ 
ht introdnced his *' Compromise Meas«ire," to avoid the 
ikec^ssity of ei^brcing the opinions of Mr Webster. 

I mnst pass over xobhj things in Mr Webster's con- 
igressiobal oareer. 

While Seoretarr of State, he performed the <^ef act of 
his pnbUo Ufe, — the one dec>d on whi(^ his reputation as a 
'poljci<»ii ikdainistrator seems sow to settle down and rest. 
He txegotiaied the Treaty of Washington in 1842. The 
ess«tter wm diflkxiit, tke claims iBthoatie ; there were four 



• ImA tm m aAM oa FooW'i Bnolnttaa, tmi BpM»h ia Saoito, iMk ftlk. 
im. Woika, voL iii P-M, « ; iiS, «r «f. 

t 8«* Mr CalbooB't DiwiidBitioB <m Oonrnnumt, nad bit D'uenam on th« 
Onartitrtima wmi Qmmmnti at 0m XJtiitei StatM, Im WorH vi^ ^ 
(Charieaim, 1&51); Ufy asd SpMeh« ^ew York, 1S43), No. iiL— ri. 8m, 
«o«, lift «a4 S px A ii, Ko. tx., ilx^ tA. 

J; A man tha—ngii aaqtsialkaM mtk tk» AaaBttf ud «oDda«t of Mr 
bona, makM it doaUfal to au tbat be daaemi thii thrMfoM pndatt. 
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parties to pMCify, — BlariAad, tke Uniied StAtoi, M*m». 
chasotU, Kod fiif*uke. The qoftrrel wm almost sixty jasr* 
old. Mscv politioal dooioni hsd Uitd their hands on the 
inuiM»dic»blo wound, which only smArted sorer under thoir 
touch. The BntiHh Govcirmneni sent over a muuster to 
D«g^otiiiti6 A trtMtiy with the A.merKis<i Secretarj. l^e two 
eminoot stateitmon settied the diffiooJtj. It has been bsmI 
that tK) otl>«r muR in America ooald hsre done so woil, 
and dmwTi the thundor out of the ffathored cloud. Per- 
hr.,.H I &m tie jadgo of that ; yet I do not see why aaj 
SfQHibLe and honest man ooiild not hare done the work. 
You all remember the anxiety of America and ol'' England ; 
the apprehension of war ; and the dehght when those two 
countries sh(X)k hands, as the work was done. Then we 
all ft'It tiiat there was only one Enfflish nation, — the Kng- 
ludi BritoD and the English Amonoan ; that Webet«r aod 
Ashburton were fellow-citir.eiis, yea, brothors of the aacM 
great Anglo-Saxon tribe. 

Ilia lottem > \ the Right <^ Search, and the BritiaL 
clami to impress seamen froru American ships, would hava 
done honour to any statesman in the world.* He refused 
to England the right to visit and search our ships, oa tk« 
plea of their being engaged in the atave-trade. Some of 
my anti-slavery brethrea have oenaared him for this. I 
alway* i.hoagbt he was right in the matter. But, on th« 
other side, his celebrated letter to Lcml Ashbarton, in th« 
Creole case, seems to me most emiAently onjoat^ falae in 
kw, and wicked in morality. t It is the groatf t atain on 
that negotiation ; and it is wonderfal to me, th*^\ in 1 846, 
Mr Welter could himself declare he thoo^^ thai lettm" 
was the " most trinmphaat prodnction " from lut pen in 
all the oorreepondence. 

But let us pause a moment, and see bo^r nmeh praiaa is 
really doe to Mr Webster for ^..^gatii^tiag the treaty. I 
limit my remM^Ls to th? nortli-«aaten oonndary. 7W 
main que«tiou was. Where is the DOitih-w«0t anffls of "Sowm 
Soc^, noentioned in the treaty of 1783 ? tor a una, drawn 
due north from the aobroe of the hrar 6t Croix to th« 
fummit of the hig^dands dividing Um waters «f ftbe AA> 
kmtic £rom y»oee of the St Lawrenoe, was to tanninate al 
that point. Hm American dmim waa moat ihtrnduitif 
• WsriB, ^ n. f. 11%, M mf. t Ik p. Mlt, «t m§. 

♦ • 



Wi-'jatotiaiisfij hut it iofc t'to - BiafciDli Wt.'Yim'CQa;, Wovf-- 

Mi3itaiy "road; ccialni "bo maiiatomed ■ boWeea tkom j amly 
basMles, t'lio' Awiericaa border cimi^ wry aeai' to Qiiebee. 
i^ecordingly, ■ tliie ' BriMsli ©owmm^r.ii, on tlf.o jlimsiesi; 
pretest, refwseS. to dmw ■tlie liiaes and ©reot tTlio moBe-. 
mente contemplated %"5;lie treaty of 1794-5 peweirted t/W 
laiagiiage of tfee tf?eaty of 1783, •wHcli was too plain to 'be 
misimderstodd ; ' md gradually estoaded its claim fiiirt5?0i-' 
mR fjiAer to tli© west. By Iho treaty of Ghent (1814)^, 
it was provided tliat csftain questions shoiaM })& hit out to, 

frleEdiy poY/or for at-Mtr-atipH. la 1S%7^ tMs mattei? was ' 
refemd to. tlio King of tke Mettierlandfi : li© was to de» 
't'ei'irane ^^li^jro line of tli© troety ran. He did siofe 
'determiiiQ tiaat qtiestionj, "but, in 1831, proposed- a new 
eoEvent^oMsi lime. His award ceded no' tSo Biitisls. (sb^'nt 
4119 s{)]!iare milea ©f laud i^ Maine, The Eaglioli aa- 
soated to it j but Ammlo&m vefksof 1 to accept tlie 
cwffiri'd, Mt Webster opposing it. He wm entirely con- 
vineed that tlie American claim was Jiist and sound, and 
ilxQ Amencan iBterpi'otaticn ©f tlie treaty of 1783 tlie only 
«sbrfact one. On a memcraMo occasion, io. tlie Senate- of 
th.Q Ufiitsd States, Mf Wefester declared — ''tliat Great 
Brj.taiffi ougM. 'fortkisritli to "fee told, tiiat, unless' she would 
ag&'ee to GQttI® the question hj tli© 4tk of July aost, ac*- 
coi-ding' to tk© treaty of we would tliea. take po§« 
session- of feat line, and let lier drive us off if she can f " -i^ . 
• TiiiQ day !)Sfor0, and in all sohemess, h.® declared tkat lie 
"■^ mever 0at©rtaia.ed a doubt tliat tlie nght to tMs disputed ' 
tentosy was -in tlie United States." TMs was perfectly 
dear',— 30 clear thslh the csontroversy never seemed to Mm 
liardlj to reack to tlie dignity of a debataH© questioHo'^ ' ■ - 

■ But, m W4}2} th.Q Bsitisli mioioter cam© to negotiate a 
fesaty. I/Icime Gad MaosaolauGetts were asked to appoint 
eommissioiiera to k©lp m tli© mattsri for it s^eMed 'deter-. 
i23tin©d' oa tliat tlios© States were t© relinqiiisli some torri-' 
tmf to wMola tliey laad a-lawfal ckim, Tkose States could 
aot mm'Bf tlm tsmtoij to England, but imght mtko-me 
tfe-Federal doverumoiiit to make" tli© transfer/ The treaty 
wc/j Eied©^ and acGSptsdljj Main© MassaokuGetts, ■ But 
ib esctod to- teat Britain di tk© 'land wMok tk© awa^d kad 



.convoyed to €av&i BiM-idii/Mimd t'mk §m 

title woa pei'fec^jty goodo BoMBe'^j Pomfcwasit'QoleiiftQ&e 
Unitei Sitates^ YHtk a b.;mt«0)\.';- ofc-ip of load m the imSi &i ' 
TsmoMt smd Mew. HaRipakii'.-p | leiiiki iiloio kk,^fa Gwaicd gw® 

i>jiaeM«aiiB 'gftiEfsd i.'ko Ba-^igatim?. of .^i '^Ji^a-i of Hie Wj 

coMiciBded to &0 jBiifcisln. '. A.o fAimposicatioia Mwm Em\ 
MassaeIiiiaaii)t0 for the iosD ox 'j/E© feci 's^Bd. ili©' jmisdicfcioa 
oyof i% f.li9 United Stateo pmd tkeao StelsB @00.,000, 
dole., aiiwi mdomi»i:'«/ j'l M?5.m0 foi? tlio ©spesisQi^J ooffiEaioiied %■ 
tlip trajsiMes whieh hsM ga'owm oiaft of, Iv'fao ©oatssfei clamo^ 
r--a'bcEt ■ 800,000 dolo. mor©,- . Cfee^iv Brifeia -gffira©d 'all 
tliat esssmfel to the iwlh^Q .of li©5i'. colomso, I2.0S? 
commnzficaiioHs, civil &m<i;i Malitayj^ jmm ctop jpk'cs^l 
loeyoiad Iiosfcil© reacli | osd gH tltio smlifeiij poeitioas eifcroisi 

ever aecisred to Qm&u Si-lfeia ? ';■ "Wle/ts- ^id EiglGsd cp%' 

ideatieal m^p tiGsd by vko Mnglhli m.ik AmMiem Oomi-. 
mis0ioffi6rs ^lio negot/iatsd tl^© tes^liij of g;feo;}3o;«3si(rl<j 
aij&io Is dimm m i%' m 23d IbIv'^^-'^' ^ ose.^lj: 
WMF© .fell© JiJsienGasia ls£?.d olwcys Qfefeap.d-ftfei l^'i^^^ 
E-ecraired' i^i to S , ' ' ' ' . ' ■ 

■ wis© m AmG;ica to fee.lifeemi A. feacfe of w^i1baij"#.ok'^3l^" 

wsy." It is m weil fe, ssKaldaci tois €»o|cTilc&ite stsv' 

that QpoSi boloaga- fe> &s _.S4s>a of;,Ji&jjfeaci-,cb.i;t3' tko 

of .AMQsica, But; 1 ieoj^p iiji^Rijbi^w Sihc^Qim'. 



■mt my eoi^tf tGoao^ ■ tio tJioacj ' wlio os]3G3ti8laiiO(S nn^ 
' (jfecad mfa for tte jimh riglato of iiiltm© an^ Masaacliwsetts 3,- 
jiiSy^;, lie^ ma iE^ig-aszaai; r/ti' tlio preBttmptioifc of those States 

_ • Was tlmsQ- 'mj- ie?i feage? of a wot ? ■ If -Sngfoacl Mi 
©laimod oledi?<Eowa to tla© Comaoticat, I tMak tlia Boufhem 
Blasters of tlis. Hor-filii^yoiiiM'liiEbve) givoMBp Buaker'HiHeiad 
jPlymowtk Koelij ra&op tliea. risls' to; t!?.© cJasB.c0S of a Britisla 

' war tKe' tYvelY© ten&a 3. jmIMqb lilollarB mvostQCt isi, slavea. 
Mm wl}.6 live m sfow kouaes tHnls t'^ac©- "beforo tlioy 
GcattQ? 'Srateiade aliroac?;. Eagl'aafr Imew well ^tii T7i?;om 
oil© h&di deal, anc^. aiifclioiisGd^i lior r^preaoBtativo to treao 
m^j ^ '''^mw&iitwnal Ine/*' not to acospt tlie lino of tk© 

. feee^ty I Mt W dbste? sTaGsee^Qsi m n^goUsjtmg, "bscaiiso lie 
gave up laorQ AMorioam tefmiiosy than ??-By obo -vyouM yield 
l5©for©,-~-EiO"5'0 'ihmi the king of the MeiiiQrlandB liad pro- 
loosed, StiW, -we may all ffajoioo m. tha mtilmimt of tlste 
«pi©stioH| and if fesat Brst^ SiaS a&aiiJited ouv ehzm hj 
Mi©,plaiH tefsas oi^' trsaiy, aafi then aslsed for tise lend 
GO ¥©liiab]® and aecesmy to heT^ wlio im Hew-Englsacl 
wotsid h.mo TqwA fault ? t ■ ^ ' -- - •• 

Ailer tte coadHSEOim ©f tho fesaigry. Wobster came.to 
Boston. Tou Fememfco? M&' speech im 1842, ia Faneral 
Sail. H© was- tMa &mty years old. He bid- iom© tli© 
gFeat deed of Ms Hfevi H© stffl li©M a Mgli. station, H© 
Eci>m©d, OP aiectscl to scosn^ tW MttlemeES of party audits, 

• V.,,. ■ ). 

^ Wqv fiiots of tMs- costrsrerg?, sce^ L fho Beanitlvo Ttmty of Peacej ■ 
©0. 1^83. FMio Statutes of tho Unitefi Stotes- of America (Bostoa, 184i3), 
voi viii. p. 80. Tseatv 0? Amity, Comiaerco, am! Navigation, &c. 1794,, 
a 1!6. Treafi^of Peace and Aiijjtjr, IBM, 'p.-'l^lS.— 11. Aetof Tvmtieth 
l/6ngre£3» otaiS.. L eliQ^. sss. cSM. vol. sv..p.:2SS. 'AQtof T'C7ea<5r-Biitli CongreeSj 
QSat. 3. cfeapr. lii.- t5?d voUy..pi ,402 ; aud otat, ii., chap, ii^ p^. 413'.— III. State- 
iBGHt oa t&e pars' of t&e ITaiteS fetes, of t^e Case reierred ia pursriahco of the 
Coavcntioii of SOtls Espteralisi'i l82!?,'Ba&v7eeaih(> caid States and Great Bntaia, 

t®a, 1820). Mortli AtRamaa BoimiScOT, A.;. Cosrespoadence.rolatsBg to tfo 
Bomtoy, fio. &b. ^London, 1838). mrth Araorican Bou»da?7, part 1. : 
CojifcajjoiMienes relatmg to t&o BoimSay, &e. (JLoadoa, 1840). ^Oita Eight of 
&9 UrsiteS Steteo of AEncrfea totlio i^otth-eastGra BoTOdary dsiraed hy t\xm^ 
(ks. &c.t % Albast Cf aUatiu,. (Not? Yoy^ DQCTunentB of the Senate 

of .MaesaoMotto, X^o. 45 ; im> Ho: 9. Bocumeats. of the Houoe of 
Eepreseatativefl of tli& CoiainoaV/eaStfe of MoBSEclj'ULEiatte,- 1852, Ko. 44.— ly. 
©fttsjjresslonel 01ob8,,to fWaoMRgtoa, SS^Sji ,{vbi 2ji. asid Appandis. 
WebsteifG Bafenco of the 1!tea^ ; Wor&^ vol, p. S8, etcng.^ 
\. f iHie time has Eot yet obraowhen t&e fnmo can cotepTetoiy understand this 
atgotiatioa, aud' I psoa ovef 'pCTe Siungsisri^&ili iiis apS'now pradeat to ^lato; 



P'ciact' cla^T foj? feiia, amd akr> o otomj (Say. OSli©? tkcm' 
Meads wopa abonti Mmo It 'wap tHiOMgM 1!}fe{5 Ii© ' ^mat 
scattered, tia© , tliraide? v/Moli Jwi^OHdci?': oto? tii© mjfei6mi> 
But a siili'QB. qlon^ etiB Tftpag ow o'to ©sjpsoteiiQmo oS" 
Pi^o.si&iiici',' H© tSiwl8f>^iR Ma. (^lo^jmom^;^ fet'Q.^ifet; 

J. GQMQ now tQ spssk of •Js? c^ln^sfQivgr... . lUp t^s 

l^^m imii md h.mow.^M^., a fidwSiZ- ^'M^m^. H 
1819, lie opposed tlie Misso^iisi ClsHapirosKiGa. A^-, tho acstv 

before m in feiack of tiiae/^*^ TSi© ©2;«;©Bi3i!!jB of #?,v©i^ 
would ^sjaorfilize fee people, s-b^ ©jadkig©? fn© •^efe© of 
'tli^.natioE.^ " I^OF ce3?,;w ffilewQ siappQuI; feom tlio 
maiwierg of tK© |ieo^le, if tli© powos-' Of mmsil Bm^mm^ 1?© 
weakened' by Qr^jojm^ imder tiSi© iJsxistdQsioB of ^0¥©sm» 
p©Et, greal; facilities to commit' oifemtJQs/'f ' , ' ' . 

A few moatlis a^ei? tli© deed was ^oji©;^ oxi l^oF^fat^s?^©' 
Day in staadiBg on Piymoiitli llock^ke cotjld'ssiy.'s---" 

I Seem it say d«iiyj Offi''Cli!iQyOcca6?oa5 to'G%^ea^' tSjaS fe lasid 
Is not' yet wholly freer fwm tli© cossfaHcilao'SJoffi of ts-^Cj'hi'^tT-SsicIk 
©trosy' feeliag of hnmrnit^ maat- for -ovor ravolfc,-*-!, siaesE tli© 'Afiicbfe ■ 
Qlave-tmdel .Neitlter piablfie sentitoesai aoV'ilie'Jow.Ijdb bithes^p' tssasj 
able eMireiy ' to' pufc an -end to '^life, 'o^ioirQ'QQi' QfebffijinafeM.'trd^^. 
'M tlio siiomesit. when God ' 3a ljfo. atieii'c|' Ij^S Wessafi'ftbe ^b'S'iGitfGg, 

for the esteassda of this tsaiQ "bf otsbjefito' Giai dtisfiEio of ^teiotiasi 

■ States, itt;>7hoG!eli®&i'to tliey<& fi^srsl! e?,o o^adpieatd of ijci8ji8oa2Sy''oF^ 
Jdstice, over wMm iieit;W 4h©T0Q^ of ©ofS-iioF ^fite; feair of-'aboii 
esGs-dGea g coairoS^'' In tSie oigliit of 05sr'?GW,- the .AfeJcaa 'olavs'teiSef 

■ fci a pirate ^Kd afeloa's qbcS, in' tl^B Bsg^of :^eavoEijaia 6^^^^ 
beyond 'ahe oMinary- dgptb of Htean ^M^fe^',■15s8^^ Sb'tio lisigSjfer 

• page of our Msto^ thm thai ysrhhh j^cotiQ tin© m^asiss^o' vyhsciilii^aw 

■ bseu ado|)ted by' &e goverasmeafe'at' Qts'sarly feyg oad 

•' ^ Beported in the "ColimbiaB C^ntind" fov' B£B.''Sj'l8i 
t Memorial, ts- Ooj?^ec5s, t«;J ,8l§a 9p4|tsi; 
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tinwi ■inoe, for tbe •uppraaBton of thia tralBc ; and I would call ort 
fell tbe true aont of Nvw-Kn^laod to co-operftt« with the Uwt of mau 
and the jaiiic* of UwTan. U t'jare b«, withko the eiztont of oor 
kaowledfe or inflttencb, ikuy partioiftation in this traffic, lei ua ploJge 
ooraalTtN here, npon tbe Kook of PJyiitoBth, to ei tirpate »nd deatroj 
lU It ia not fit that tbe land of the Pili^ma abould t«ar the ah^ne 
'ongw. 1 bear tbe aoand of the hammer ; I a«.8 tbe ainokt of the 
famaoea where manacle* and fettera are atill forged for human limb*. 
T aae tbe riaagva of tboM who, bj ateattli and at midnight, laU ur in 
thia work of bell, foal and dark, aa may become th« artificeni of 
•uoh inatmmfrnta of miaery and toKure. Let that ppot be purified, 
or let it oeaae to be of New-Bn^and. Let it br ponfled, or )pt it b« 
eel aaide from the Cliriatian worid. Let it be put out of the circle of 
boman aympatbiea and baman regarda; and let ciTilised man hence* 
forth hare uu iwiamoniofi with it*** 

In 1830, he prused N&than Dane for the OrdinAnco 
which makes the difference between Ohio and Kentucky, 
and honourably vindicated that man who lived " too near 
the north §iar " for Southern eyes to see. " I regard 
domeRtic slavery," said Mr Webster to Mr HajTie, "as 
one of the greatest evils, both moral and political." f 

In 1837, at Niblo's Garden, he avowed his entire un- 
mlhngneBS to do anything which should extend the slavery 
6f the African race on this continent. He said : — 

" Oo the gezMtral qoaation of alsTerj, a great portion of tbe com- 
milnity ia already atroogly eicii«d. Tbe anbject baa not only attract* 
ed stteDtioD aa a question of politics, bat it haa stmck a far deeper- 
tooed chord. It has arrested tbe religions feeling of the country ; it 
h«s taken strong h<^d on the Jonscieoces of men. Be is a rash man, 
indeed, and little conversaat with baman oatare, — and especially baa 
he a Tery erroneoo* esitimate of tbe character of the people of this 
ooantry, — who supposes that s feeling of this kind is to be Irified 
with or d«q>iaed. It will aasaredly cause itself to be re^tected. It 
may be r e Mon ed wiUi; it may be made willing — believe it is 
entirelj vilUof^ — to ^Ifil all oxktiBf eogsgemsnts, ai.J all existing 
dotiflai; to uphold and delsod th« Conititution as it is established, 
urith n^atwer rsgrets abuut some proviskons which M, doss aotuaily 
ooQtaia. B«t to ooswe it isto cilsciotv to reatrain its f-^ exprsssioo, 
to Msk to Mmprsas snd eoofina it, wwna as it is, and wore heated as 
math sndMyoitn would iaovitaUy render it, — should this be attempt* 
sd, I know nothing, even in the Con8titatio& in the Union itself^ 

• Veska. vol i. p. it, tt mf. 
tA«aiitt.fLST»{ssB,siss)pLtM,*(«f. 
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» %liicb wx>uld not be AO<laii^r*>d bj the «Tplodon vhlch might 
follow."* 

He always dficljired that slavery wan a lcx»l mAtt<>ir of 
tho Sooth; sectional, not national. In 1830 he took the 
ground that the general gxjvornroent had nothing to do 
with it. In 1840, standing "beneath an October sno " 
at Richmond, he declared again that there was rj^ power, 
direct or indirect, in CongreRB or the tfeneral gt)vemment, 
to interfere in the sraalleat degree with the " institutions " 
of the South. t 

At first he opposed tho annexation of Texas ', he warned 
toen agninst it in 1887. He went so far as to declare : — 

* 1 do Mj that U)« annexatioo of TeKM would tend to prolonf; 
ibe duration aod iocrMae Uie extent of African alavery on this 

continent. I t»ave long held that opinion, and I would not now 
vuppreaa it fur any consideration on earth I and becauHO it does in- 
creaae Uie evila of alavery, because it will increaae the number of 
alavea and prolong the duration of their bondage, — -bocaiiee it dok-a 
•II t^iia, I oppoae it without condition and without qnalification, at 
this time ami all timet^ now and for eter.' | 

He prepared some portions of the Address of the Mas- 
aachusetts Anti-Texas ConTention in 1845. But aa some 
of the leading Wlugn of the North oppow>d that meeting 
and favoured annexation, he did not appear at the Con- 
tention, but went off to New York I Ln 1845 he Toted 
against annexation. He said that he had felt it to be hia 
duty steadily, uniformly, and sealously to oppose it. He 
did not wish America to be posBessied by the apirit of 
aggrandi&ement. He objected to annexation principally 
beawise Texas was a Slare 8t»te.§ Here he stood with 
John Qnincy Adams, but, alas I did too httle to oppose 
that annexation. Against him were Mr Calhoun, the 
South, almost all the Democratic party of the North,«^Mr 
Van Buren losing his nomination on account of his hos- 
tility to new ilare-soil ; and many of the c&pitalists of the 
Noilih wished a thing that Mr Webster wanted not. 

He objected to the Constitution of Texas. Wh^ P Be- 
cause it tied up £he hands of the Legislaturb against the 
abolition of suirery. He said so on Forefi^era' Day, 



• Works. Tol. L p. M«, MT. 
X Ik.^l p. 270. 
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two ktiadrttd and twenty^five yeare a(W this landing of 
the Pilgrims cn Plymouth kock. Then he could not 
forget his own proud wordn, utterod a quarter of a cen- 
tury before, I tnought hira Ixonest then ; I think so Htill. 
Bat he said that New.Kngland nxight have prevented an- 
nexation ; that Massachusetts might hare prerented an- 
nexation, only " she could not be roused. If bo had 
laboured then for freedom with as much vigour and eam- 
(Mtness as he wrougbt for slavery in 1850 and 1851, Mas- 
sachusetts would have been roused ; New-England would 
bave risen as a siagle man ; and annexation of new slave- 
soil have been put oflT till the Greek Kalends, a day bo^ 
yond eternity. Yet he did some service in this work. 

After the outbreak of t)ve Mexican war, the northern 
men sought to pass a law prohibiting slavery in the new 
territory gained from Mexiso. Thtj celebrated "Wilmot 
Proviso ** came up. Mr Webster also wished to prohibit 
slavery in the new territory. In Marrh, 1847, he pre- 
sented to Congress the resolutions of the Massachusetts 
Legislature against the extension cf rTavery. — which had 
been passed unanimously, — and he " indorsed them all." 

" I thank her for it» sod am ^roud of her ; for ah^ has denounced 
the whole object for which our anniee vie now traversing the moan- 
taine of Mexico." " If anything is certain, it is that Uie seDtirneut 
of the whole North it utterly opposed to the acquisition of territory 
to be formed into new Slave- holding States." * 

At the Whig Convention at Springfield, in 1847, he 
maintained that the Wilmot ProvioO was his " thunder." 

** Did I not commit myself in 1837 to the whole doctrine, fViUjr, 
entirely ? " "I cannot quite consent that more recent disooverers 
ahonid eUim the merit and take out a patent. We are to nse the first 
and the last aad every oocaaioa which ofEsra to oppose tbe extension 
of slave power." f 

On the 10th of August, 1848, in the Senate of the 
United States, he said 

" My opposition to tbe increase Of slavery in this country, or to 
the iocreaae of slave-representation, is general and universal. It 
has no refisrence to the lines of latitude or points of tbe compass. I 

• " Oonrresiioiua Olobe," Maroli, 1847, p. 65a. 

t Bsttariu in Coaventioji at Sprio^eld, 8^ 10, li47, reported in 
" Boston Dulj Advsrtaaer." 
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tiiM oppoM di Bach estMsian at *U tln« and nodar al) oiroom* 
•Unoea, 6vtn A^iaat all iadoocmeaia^ afr**Dat all rappoaad Ihnit- 
aiions of gjaat tntaraata, againat all oombination% againal all oofl»- 
promiaoa." 

He soagbt to gain the snpport of the P^ee-BoiWm in 
MMsachuBetta, and enconmged tbeir enterpme. Etoh 
mhen be denotmcod the nomination of G^enU Tajlor as 
" not fit to be made," be declared that he oould atand on 
the Boffiiilo Platform ; its Anti-Skrery planks were good 
•oand Whig timber ; be himself had bad some ageuoy in 
getting them out, and did not> see the noOMsity of a nefw 
orgHnization. He had never voted for the adimanoB of a 
Blave State into the Union f 

But, alas I all this was to pass awsy^. Was be sincere 
in his opposition to the extension of slavery T I always 
thought so. I think ao still. 

Tet, after all, on the 7th of March, 1850, be ooold make 
tbat speech — yon know it too well. He refused to exclnde 
slavery by law ftom Cabfomia and New Mexico. It wonld 
"irritate" the Sontb, would "re-enact the law of God." 
He declared Congress was bound U) make foiu* new Slave 
States out of Texas ; to allow all the territory below StS* 
80' to become SlaTe States ; be volunteered to giv« Tefzas 
fifty thousand square miles of land for BlaTe4erritoi7, and 
ten milbooB of dollars ; would refund to Virgiuki two hun- 
dred millions of dollars derived firom tbe sale of the public 
lands, to expatriate the free coloured people from her soil; 
be would support tbe Fugitive Slave Bill, with all its 
amendmesLts, " with all ita proviaions,'' " to tbe fullest ex- 
tent." 

You know tbe Fugitive Slave Bill too well. It is bad 
enough now ; but when be first Tohinteerod bis support 
thereto, it was far worse, for then every cue of the seven- 
teen thousand postmasters of America might be a legal 
kidnapper by mat BiU.* He pledged our own Maesa- 
chusetts to support it, and that " with alacriir." 

My friends, you all know tbe speech of the 7tb of 
March : you remember bow men felt when tbe tel^pnipb 
brought the first news, they thought there must be some 
mistake I They could not believe the lightning. Ton 
jrecollect bow the Whig party, and the Democratic party, 

* See Speeches, Addreaws, tc^ of Theodore Pu^er, toL iL p. 160, <f «af. 
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and tho newspapers, treats the report. When the speech 
came in foil, you know tho effect. One of the most con- 
spiouons mtm of the State, then in high office, declared 
tnat Mr Webster " seemed inspired by the devil to tho ex- 
tent of his intellect." You know the indignation men felt, 
the sornjw and anguish. I think not a hundred prominent 
men in ail New-England acceded to the speech. But such 
was the power of that gigantic understanding, that, 
eighteen oays after his apeech, nine hundred and eighty, 
seven men of Boston sent him a letter, t«lling him that he 
had pointed out " the path of duty, convinced the under- 
stanoing Mid touched the consoionoe of a nation ; " and 
they expressed to him their " entire concurrence in the 
sentimenta of that speech," and their " heartfelt thanks 
for the inestimable aid it afforded to the preservation " of 
the Union. 

Yoa remember the return of Mr Webster to Boston ; 
the speech at the Revere House; his word that "discus- 
sion on the snbj^^t of slavery most " in some way be 
suppressed ; " yon remember the " disagreeable duty ;" the 
(question if Maaaachosetis "will be just against tempta- 
tion ; " whether " she will conquer her prejudices '* in 
&Tour of the trial byjury, of the unalienable rights of 
man, in favoar of the Cnristian religion, and 

" Tboss tboagLta which waiKiar throofh eternity." 

Ton remember the agony of our coloured men. The Son 
of Man came to JemaiOem to seek and to save that which 
was lost; but Daniel Webi^ter came to Boston to crush 
the poorest and most lost of men into the ground with the 
hoor of American power. 

At the moment of making that speech, Mr Webster was 
a member of a French Aboution Society, which has for its 
object to protect, enlighten, and emancipate the African 
nce\* 

Ton all know what followed. The Fngitire Slare Bill 
paaaed. It waa eikforoed. Too remonber the constema^ 
tioB of the ookmred people in Beaton, New Tork, Buffalo, 
Fliilade^hia,— all orer the land. Ton recollect the 
■peeches of Mr Webster at BoAJo, Bjracnae, and Al- 

• latilil d*AMm» ftn f AMdw U Tnte et AirBMsUvM*. Ait. ii. 
** n • ^ew Wt l|sl—iai 4t pnligw, ftddmr, •( timmiifm u new Abi- 
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b^ny, — his indnfctry never eqoAllod before; his violeuoe, 
hie indi|a^iiation, his denanciationB. Yoa remtfinber the 
threat at Byracasc, that out of the bosom of the noxt 
Anti-slavery Convention shonld a fugitive alavA bo seized. 
You remember the soom that he poured out on men who 

Eledged " their lives, their fortunes, and their aacred 
onour," for the welfare of men.* 
You remember the letters to Mr Webster from New- 
buryport, Kennebec, Medford, and his " Neighbours in 
Now Hampshire." You have not forgotten the " Union 
Meetings:" "Blue-light Federalists," and "Oenc'no 
Democrats dyed in the wood," united into one phalanx of 
Hunkerism and became his " retainers," lay and clerioal, — 
the laymen maintaining that his political opinions were an 
"amendment to the Constitution;" and the clergymen, 
that his public and private praotice was " one of the evi. 
dences of Christianity." You remember the sermons of 
Doctors of Divinity, proving that slavery was Christian, 
good Old Testament Christian, at the very least. You do 
not forget the offer of a man to deliver up his own mother. 
Andover went for kidnapping. The loftiest pulpitSj — I 
moan those highest bottomed on the dollar, — they went 
also for kidnapping. There arose a shout against th« 
^fugitive from tne metropohtan pulpits, " Away with snob 
a fellow from the earth ! — Kidnap hita, kidnap him I " 
And when we said, mildly remonstrating, ''Why, what 
evil has the poor black man done 7 " the answer was, — 
"We have a law, and by that law he ought to be % 
slave 1 " 

You remember the first kidnappers which csame here to 
Boston. Hughes was one of them, an ugly-looking fellow, 
that went back to die in a street brawl in his own Georgia. 
He thirsted for the blood of Ellen Craft. 

Ton remember the seizure of Shadrach, and his de-> 
liveranoe out of his fiery furnace. Of course it was an 
Angel who let him out; for that court, — the kidnappers' 
court, — ^thirsting for human blood, spite of thie " enlarge- 
ment of the testimony," aft«r six trials, I think, has not 
foond a man, who, at noonday and in the centre of the 

• Tk« ■p««eh« rwfcrred to haw not all bam eoUNtod ia tXe " Work*." Sea 
•MM of tW ia Mr Wabatm't *' 8pr«ohea at Bnfiaio, Syraeoae, and AlbasT. 
May. lUl." TiiMa Offloe, New Tort [IS61]. 
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towm, did ike deed I Bo I tmippoM it wm Angel ^bo 
did tkte diMd, ftod Bxirftolot aro not over yeL I hop« yoa 
liATe not forgotton CkphArt, ike creature which "whipt 
women," tiw grent nUj of the Boston kidxkamMn-a. 

You remamber the kidiiApping of Tkovnas oim» ; F&ni3«il 
Hnll ah at ngainsi thm oonrention of the people ; the coart 
boo Be in chains ; the police drilled in the eqnare ; soldiers 
in arms ; Fanenil Hall a barrnok. Yon rensember Fast 
Day, 1851,— «t least I do.* Yoa remember the " Acora " 
and Boston on the 12th of April. You hare not ibcvotten 
the dreadful aoenbs at New York, Philadelphia, aa4 Baf> 
falo ; the tragedy at Christiana. 

You hare not forgotten Mr V> ebster's de&nitaoti of tke 
objeoi of goTwnmeni. In 1846, standing orer the grare 
of Judge otory, he said, — " Jnstioe is the greai interest of 
mankind i" I think he thonght so too I Bat at New York, 
on the 18th of No^remher, 1850, he said,— "Tbo rreat 
object of gov«minent ia the protection of property at 
home, and reapeot and renown abroad." 

He went to Ajsaapolis, and made a speech complimeni- 
ing a Beries oi akra resolnitoaa in CsTonr of slarery and 
al«re>catohing. Ooe of the reaotntions made the execn- 
tion of the FnntiTe Blare Law the sole bond of the Union, 
The orator of Banker Hill refilied 

" Gentlsuso, I ooaonr ia th« sentiments exprMsed bj jon an— 
and I thank God they were expressed by 700 sJl — in the reaolmtiooa 
passed here on the lOtb of Deeember. And allow me to say, thai 
any SUrtp, North or fionth, wfateh departs em i»ta from fiie seutinnot 
of that rescdatioD, is disloyal to this Union. 

" Fwrther,— ^ far ss say snt «r that sort baa bsaa osnnittai, — 
SDca A fixssn nas vo roHniMi snr nn^Lia. Id»mt ipayaffcii wiA 
it I rsboks ll whsrsvsr i speak, and obd all wrmimm wbsvs it Is 
proper for ma to expraan my ssothnanta, If tiMi« art Btatea — sad I 
am afraid there are — -wMch hare ss af ht^ bj i nf sa i eas ooatHvaooes 
of State leffisUtioa, ts thwsrt the hir axsrcias sad falfllmeot of the 
laws of Oongraas passed to cany into afleet the oompaota of the Ooa- 
adtntioe, — nUr Btax^ so wam, u nrnruv to ao paoAM) raoa na. 
At td Mobti nma bays wan aurrxaai son nrnnATiuas n en- 
TAUT BrATii or socn a rajcr. 

* I %oU tiU i mpo f imm «f w^JMnm^ Am mwiarsi to fc« 
U§km stsi'ni'iw md ssiars, 4S«py «m tf idiaik tmiami mU^md Ikroa^A 
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nmfkodn wAo WM&M M ailw or mad^ dmm aamitiimtiomml ff9m»imt»4 
There tbej a^. Mmj of ahaa* fraat iw— nrw «« in«|iMi*M«k 
Tbe MtttMfMMil with T«tM i« m irrapMUbU m Mn «li»kHoa 0I 
CAlifornift. OUMr imporUia objwta td l«viaUiti«a, if not is thW' 
mIvm in ihm nmtan ai 'jrmoUi, aod thar«A>rr not vo irrif«*Ut»K *ra 
jiwt M imporUiH ; and «w an lo Amt m pm lt§i9t <vmm W* art 
Id J^mIm Id mo «M>d!(tlloa4*M •r fiM»i|/lan<Mm. Th^j w«r« f a4 lo 
ouufftnaUj with th« proTisioM of th« Omatitatioo ; mmi tkef mmmI 
performed amd abided b§, in WTUTtrmn wrtm, AMD it wmATrrn cut * 

Sarrounded by the FetieralinU of New.Kn^laad, when a 
yonmg man, freflh in CongrsM, he stood out noblj for the 
right to diBCOM all mattert. £v«rj boy knowv hit bmve 
word* by heart : — 

" LniMrUaft m I imm H, ilr. lo Ikomm, on all profMr aooMfinat, 
tb« pokcj of tlM > u rw at pre— nt pimoMl, ^ ia tHU wton im- 
poHamU to MoaateM tk» right ^ mmA dfaiMwrw in ill mmd jtt 
mBkmi. Santimeota lataljr ■prung up, a«i aow (powiiif popalai^ 
rHMkr it oeoeMary lo bit ucprioit on this yoM. It It tb* aaokot 
Mtd oooatitational ri|fht af tbb people to oaiiTMi pabllo oiaMaiw^ 
mm! til* maHto pi^Ho men. ft ie » b o B u abred rlf bt, • ireeMa 
privi)«fa. It hue arar been eni^ojed la avary boaea^ ecAUft^ aa4 
Mbia in tb* aatioa. It le aat lo ba diawa leto ecat i w wy . lA !• 
M aadoobted m Um rifbt of bribing tb* air, aa4 waMac aa tba 
•artb. Balonfing to prirate UIb a* a rigb^ H beloaga to public life 
at • doty ; aikd It it tb* lai* doty wbiob tiioe* wboa* itywtaiiT* 
I em aball flad me to abandoc Tbi* binb oMMtitBtfoaal |it<rBm* I 
■ball deirad aad auroiae within tbit boas* aad witboat tkii boaae, 
and in all plaoea ; fa) tiiae of war. In time of p aaoa, aad ai all Tfaaea. 

"Liring, I will aaaert it; dying. I wiU aMrt it; aad ibaaM f 
lea^e do other iaheritano* ta mf cbildrsn, bf tba yaiifaif of God I 
will leave tbam tbe inbuitaaoe of Frm Primeii^tim, aad tb* esampla 
of a manly, iadepeadeot, and omiatitctional dabac* of titan." 

Then, in 1850, when rast qoestkma, bo intimately affect- 
ing i^e welfim of aBllioiiia of w«r» bafora dw ooon- 
try, ka ^cAd aa to sappraaa agitatiaa I 

** Neither jos nor I tball aee tbe leyalatioa of tba oeanl^ proceed 
in tbe old barmonloBS way, antil tbe diaooationa ia Cungreai aad not 
of C o ngf aat ^Kia tba aob^aet {of aUrerj] abdil be la aoma way aep- 
ilBHad. Taka Oiat tratb boate with yoe, aad take it aa tratb.* 

** I i^all aafiport do ^^itadoaa baTiaf tba&r fcandatbai la aaiaal 
aad fboady abatraotiou.'' * 

• jiftaehotttaBanB«RaaMbBealta.lprill^lti^lB "Dailr Adfw 



' ■ ' Tiao O|iipoffi0ffiti3 of Mv W&hbtQVi 'coatemjlisig forth© fpcs^f-. 
dom of dl AaiQiicaiiLQ,' o.' all laoa, appealed from tka-.F^gi^. 

' My0 BlavO'BiM to -^'tio ©iQment of 'all law's, -omt'of wMok 
f.ljjsy^ ar'o' ■ doritf'ed;, to tlie ©iad-of ail -kwoj foF "whwh fkey 

ars-pQFfectei/^ How did 
' Ii6 ffslsiofc tliei ? Ton liave ' not forgottea tli© ' opeeoK 
fot Capro^ SijiTOgs, oa tlie , 26tli of JimOj 1851. WHien 
.^otlsing eia0\wErBTMt70j?/' li© said, ^^H'koj/'.tlio abolition" 
as?t04/*mvok©/roligioii/ ©lad speak _ of tli© ^Mglios- kw P,^' 
^0 of tha granit'© Sffls of l^ew HampoMi'©, looMng on tko 

■ ijabttntaimB, of VirgisEiaj : blsi© witk loEiaess a,Bd ^Btsmc8, 
said, (2-eBtl©M©ii, fcliis NofftiliL Mototaiii is Mgli^" tk© 'Bine 
ffidg'© MgliQi? stiH, - til© AHegliames Mgte ihm ©itlaer, amd 
yefe tMa *^M^to Im ' ranges fairtlier thm. m ©agio's iiglifc 
ti-b ov© tli© kigtest pealss of iilie' AUegligimeb I l^o common 
yi8ib5a'''C5Mi' mscexu. it; no mmimB. aad uasopMcifcicated' 
coBQeionce.'Cam fe©! if j tk© lisamg of commoB m^n mv&S! 

. lenpas ihn M^li "beliieski amd, ilierefor©, one 'woiiid . tljisik 
ifc 20 Mofe'. la safe law to b©' acted ■apon in xsaattera of.f 
Mgli6st».;pE'G0tical moMQiit. ■ It is tlie.cod©^ Jiowover^ oft 
.afoolitiorngts of tli© iNoj^tli.*' . . ■ 

. TMs spsecli wass. ■^nad© at diim©?, ^© most "^^^sQijiiiv 
saeafe** gwea sfter Mo -wag tMs » , ' ; - / 

" Tim F^gitivB. Blum im— ='U|!Ga ito /oitMiil osecatios (lepoa^Q 



Mj? ¥^ ©"bster med© & spssoli ia,, repljj ' ©md distisic% d©^ 

"Toil o£ tlss ^oath Imvs ooHauok right ia'cecHra your Sigitivo 
clavcDj CO tlio Ufiijvt;la !sao to aay of to rights esd psi^lsgca of aGv!« 

loatter. Iel IS-fi^ osfy novsa yaara bofo^Qi, lio IigS G?id5~» 

m& to hmkt tbc's tli© tssoiateaoEea of cla'^.bs;^ !q nQG^zmf to, t!i6 
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B'^BQck ls-.-i&.ot .■■^mtoi: in. iMO.'CoHodtawJv -Hott. ©odd: it' 



l;o;tMo Uaiomi/'* aid. to Sigvo '^'^•fres. m(3tii!;i#C®9;fe 
'eliama SB'S 'fetteo for • BOB©/* ■ ■• ' ^, ' : ' ; :''*;„ ,: 
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" It hu b««n Mid that I have, hj the coar»o that T have tlinnfcht 
proper to purauo, diiipleaaed a portion of tfio people of Mtuwachu- 
■etta. Well, auppoae I did. Suppose 1 displeased all the people of 
that 8tate,--wbai of that ? 

"What had I to do with insiructiooa from Ma«s«diuiM>ttH upon a 
question affecting tk« vrhoie nation t " "I HMuro ym, gontlotnen, I 
oared no more lor the inatructiona of MaaaacUusetta than I did for 
thoae of any other Bute 1 " • 

Wliat scorn against the " ftinatics " of the North, against 
the Higher Law, and the God thereof ! 

" New-Enj^land, it ia irell known, in the chneen seat of the Aboli- 
tion prenea and the Abolition Societies. Tliere it is principally 
that the fortnor cheer the morning by full columns of lamentation 
orer the fate of buroab beings free by nature and by a law alvove 
the CoDfltitution,— but icnt back, neTorthelesa, chained and mana- 
cled to slavery and to atripea ; and the latter refresh tiiemselvea 
from daily toil by orgiea of the nigiit devoted to the aame ontpour- 
inga of philanthropy, mingling all the while their anathemas at 
what they call ' men catching ' with the most horrid and profane 
abjaration of the Christian Sabbath, and indeed of the whole Divine 
Bevelation : they sanctify their philanthropy by irreligiou and pro- 
fanity ; they manifest their charity by contempt of Ood and his 
eommandments." 

•* Depend opon it, the law [the Fugitive Slave Bill] will be 
execated in its spirit and to its letter. It will be execnted in all 
the great citiea,— here in Syracuse, — in the midst of the next Anti- 
klavery Convention, if the occasion shall arise ; then we shall see 
what becomes of their ' lives and their saored bouonr I f 

How he mocked at the " higher law,'' " that exists 
somewhere between us and the third heaven, I never 
knew exactly where ! " 

The anti-slavery men were " insane persons,*' " some 
small bodies of fanatics,*' " not fit for a lunatic asylum." J 

To secure his purposes, he left no stone unturned ; he 
abandoned his old friends, treating them with rage and 
insolence. Ho revolutionized his own politics and his 
own religion. The st.ong advocate of liberty, of justice 
to all men, the opponent of slavery, turned round to the 
enemy and went square over ! But his old speeches did 
not follow him : a speech is a fact ; a printed word be- 
comes immoveable as the Alps. His former speeches, set 

• Speech at Capron Sprinpi. f SpeMi at SyracTise CSew York, 1851). 
t See Bpeech at Boffalo, 22Dd Hay, 1861. Vorka, tol. ii. p. 644, tt 
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all tho way from Hanovw to Waahingion, were a line of 
fortro8808 grim with cannon, each lovelled a^ his new 

position. 

How low ho stooped to snpphoate the South, to cringe 
before tho Catholics, to fawn upon tho Methodists at 
Fanouil Hall ! 0, what a prostitution of what a kingly 
power of thought, of speech, of will I 

The effoct of Mr Webster's speech on the 7th of March 
was amazing : at first Northern men abhorred it ; next 
thoy accepted it. Why was this ? He himself has per- 
haps helped ub understand the mystery « 

"The enormity of kome crimca 00 Mtoni«ho« men m to aubdao 
Uirir luindii, and they lose tlie desire for justice in • morbid admir- 
ation of tbo great criminal and the strangeness of the crime." 

Slavery, the most hideous snake which Southern re- 
gno na breed, with fifteen unequal feet, came crawling 
North ; fold on fold, and ring on ring, and ooil on coil, 
the venomed monster came : then Ararioe, the foulest 
worm which Northern cities gender in their heat, went 
cradling South ; with many a wriggling curl, it wound 
along its way. At length they met, and, twisting up in 
their obscene embrace, the twain became one monster, 
Hunkerism ; theme unattempted yet in prose or song : 
there was no North, no South ; they were one poison ! 
The dragon wormed its way along, — crawled into the 
church of Commerce, wherein the minister baptised the 
beast, " Salvation." From the ten commandments tie 
dragon's breath offaced those which forbid to kill and 
covet, with the three between ; then with malignant 
tooth, gnawed out the chief oommandments whereon the 
law and pTophets hang. This amphisbaena of tiie West- 
em World then swallowed down the holiest words of 
Hebrew or of Christian speech, and in their place it left a 
hissing at the Higher Law of God. Northward and 
Southward wormed the thing along its track, leaving the 
stain of its breath in the people's face ; and its hissing 
against the Ix>rd rings yet in many a speech : — 

" Religion, blashing, reiia b«r mcred drea, 
And, una wares, morality eipirw." 

Then what a shrinking was there of great consciences, 
and hearts, and minds ! So Milton, fabling, sings of 
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ang'els fallen from tiieir first ostAto, Booking to ontor 
Pandomonium : — 

" Thej bat Dow ^rho Mrmed 
In hirneM m •urpam Earth'i f^iiint *(.>n&. 
Now \rm lh»n RTnikUeiit dwui%, in nirrow r<K>ni 

Throng DombarlcM, 

to tmAllfat form* 

Redoond their thapet iniinen»«, »od were kt large, 
Though without number RtiU, unulat the hall 
Of thiiftt inf«m&l oourL" 

Mr WobsU'r stainptKl his foot, and broke throuj^h into 
the groat hollow of practical atheism, which underg^ulfH the 
StAte and Church. Then what a cavini^ in wiui there I 
The firm-sot base of northern cities quaked and yawned 
with gaping rents. " Penn's sandy foundation " shook 
again, and black men fled from the city of brotherly love, 
as doves, with plaintive cry, fioei from a farmer's bam when 
summer lightning stabs the roof. There was a twist in 
Faneoil Uall, ana the doors could not open wide enough 
for Liberty to regain her ancient Cradle ; only soldiers, 
greedy to steal a man, themselves stole out and in. Kc- 
closiastic quicksand ran dowTi the hole amain. Metropo- 
litan churches toppled, and pit-ched, and canted, and 
cracked, their bowing walls all out of pluuib. Colleges, 
broken from the chain which held them in the stream of 
time, rushed towardis the abvsmal rent. Harvard led the 
way, " Christo et 2^<^.'«e " in her hand. Down plunged 
Andover, " Conscience and the Constitution " clutched in 
its ancient, failing arm. New Haven began to cave in. 
Doctors of Divinity, orthodox, heterodox with only a doxy 
of doubt, " no settled opinion," had great alacrity in sink- 
ing, and went down quick, as live as ever, into the pit of 
Korah, Dathan, and Abiram, the bottomless pit of lower 
law, — one with his mother, cloaked by a suiplice, hid be- 
neath his sinister arm, and an acknowleclged brother 
gTaBp>ed by his remaining Umb. Fossils of theology, dead 
as Ezekiel's bones, took to their feet again, and stood up 
for most arrant wrong. " There is no higher law of God," 
quoth they, as they went down ; " no golden rule, only the 
statutes of men." A man with mythologic ear might 
fancy that he heard a snickering laugh run round the 
world below, snorting, wkinnying, and neighing, as it 
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echoed from the infomal spot pro**ed by the fallen mon- 
stere of lU-fanie, who, thousands of years ag'o, on the uMne 
orrand, hud plunged down the self-same way. What tul- 
ing'B the echo bore, I>aut(^ nor Milton could not tell. Let 
us leave that to darknest, fkfid U) silence, and to death. 

But spite of all tbis, in every city, in every town, in 
ever)- colieg-e, and in each capsizing church, there were 
found ^'aithfnl Men, who feared not the monster, heeded 
not the stamping ; — nay, seme doctors of divinity wer^i 
found living. In all their bouses there wa« light, and the 
destroying angel shook them not. The word of the Ixjrd 
came in open vision to their eye ; they had their lamps 
tnmmed and burning, their loins girt; they stood road- 
ready. Liberty and R<iligion turned in thither, and the 
slave found bread and wings. " When my father and 
my mother forsake me, then the Lord will hold me up ! " 

Ailer the 7th of March, Mr Webster became the ally of 
the worst of men, the fort^front of kidxiapping. The orator 
of Plymouth K/>ck waa the advocate of slavery ; the hero 
of liunkor Hill pot chains art>und Boston Court House ; 
the applauder of Adams and Jefferson was a tool of the 
slave-holder, and a keef)er of slavery's dogs, the associate 
of thr kidnapper, and the mocker of men who loved the 
right. Two years he lived with that rabble-roui for com- 
pany, his name the boast of every nlest thing. 

" Oh, how unlike the pUce frotL whence he fell ! " 

In early Ufe, Mr Hill, of New Hampshire, pursued him 
with unrelenting bitterness. Of late years Mr Webster 
had complained of this, declaring that " Mr Hill had done 
more than any other man to debauch the character of New 
Hampshire, bringing the bitterness of politics into private 
life." But aller that d^y of St Judas, Mr Webster pur- 
sued the same course which Mr Hill had followed forty 
years before, and the two enemies were reconciled.* The 
Herod of the Democrats and the Pilate of Federalism were 
made friends by the Fugitive Slave Bill, and rode in the 
same "Omnibus," — "a blue-bght Federalist" and "a genu- 
ine Democrat dyed in the wool." 

Think of him I- — ^the Daniel Webster of Plymouth Rock 

* 8e« aboT«, pp. and the Lsttcr of Hon. Imc Hill (April 17, 

1860), aod Mr Webster*! Eeplj. 
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^Tocnixng Dm " Cotnpromiso MeMiirM I '* iib© Dnniel 
WebntcT of Panenil Kali, who ono« spoke with ih« inBpink- 
tk>r of Bamneil Adami and tK« tongue of James Otia, non- 
ooring the bofy dead with his praiae I — tUink of him at 
Baffato, Albanj, Syramse, aoofcng at Tn'.>dern tnoc. who 
" p*rill©d their Hrea, their fortunea, and their aacred hon- 
our,*' to rinit the fetheHes* and the widowa in their af- 
fiiction, and to heap themaelvea tted from the world ! 

— think of him threatcnmg with the gallows stich as 
clothed the naked, fed the hnngry, risitped the y>n»onor, 
and gave a cap cf cold water tr, him that was ready to 
perish I Think of Daniel Webster becoine the assasain of 
Liberty in the Capitol I Thirk of him, fall of the Old 
Testament and dear Isaac Watts, scoffing at the Highe-/ 
Law of God, while the mooatains of Virginia looked hvm 
in the face ! 

But what was the mconponse T Ask MaesachuKeii.s, — 

ask the North. Let thf; Baltinnore Convention tel'. He 
wan the greatest candidate before it. General Soott is a 
little man when the feathers are gone. Fillrcore, yon 
know him. Both of these, for ^eatnees of intellect, oora- 
par*Hi to Webster, were as a single magpie measured by 
an eagle. Look at his speeches ; look at his fort^head ; 
look at his fikca I The two hondred and ninety -three 
delegates came together and voted. They gave him 
thirty-two votes ! Where were the meu of the " lower 
law," who Rjade a denial of God the firsi principle of thoir 
politics r WTiere were they who in F aneuil Hall Bcoffed 
and jeerei at the " Higher Ijaw ; " cr at Capr^n Springs, 
who " Ip.ughc^ " when he mocked h'^ the Law higher than 
the V'^irginia hills ? Where were ^he kidnappers ? 

The " lower law " men and the kidnappers strained 
therflselvee to the utmost, and he had thirty-two votes ! 

'♦Vliere was the South ? Fi*"ty-three times did the Con- 
vention ballot, and the South never ^ve him a vote, — not 
a vote; no, not one! Northern friends — 1 honour their 
affection for the great man — went to the South, and 
begged for the poor and paltry pittance of a seeming 
vote, in order to break the bittemesa of the fall I They 
went " with tears in their eyes," and in mercy's name, 
they asked that crumb from the Southern board. But 
the cruel South, troacherous to him whom she beguiled to 
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treMon Aff«ui«i God, she miunrtmd, *' Not a rote I *' II 
wms the Md fkle of who b«tnij . 8oaih0ni politaeiftne 
"did not d*re diaj^se with iLe a ei r io ix tKrast on bin, 
hot rorrafffKl tkemselrM br wiibdnwiiiff kia w»U-m«rited 
reward." It wm the f»t« of BtrmfTord ; tM fki« of Wolsej. 
When LMibenea and EothjcrmtM betrayed CHjnthaa to 
Macedonian l^ilip, fifffatinj^ arainat the libertiM of Greece, 
they were distinffnianed — if Demosihenea be right — only 
by the cmelty of their fate. Mr Webater biiuaelf had a 
forefeehng that it migiit be ao ; for, on the morning of hia 
fatal speech, he told a brother Senator, " I have ray donbta 
that the speech I am goinir to m^e will ruin me." But 
he played the oard with a noaTj, a rmah, a trembling, and 
not a akilful hand. It waa only the playing of a card, — 
hat hi8 laat card I Mr Calhoun had aaid, " The fnriheat 
Southerner ia nearer to na than the neareet Northern 
man." They could tniat him with their work, — not with 
ita covenanted Paj ' 

Oh I CardinaJ Wolaey I there waa nerer auch a fall. 

" Be fell, Uk* LDoifcr, tc bap« afM I" 

The telegraph which bfonght him tidmga of hia fate 
waa a thonder-atroke out of the clear akv. No wonder 
that be wept, and said, " I am a diagraoeo man, a mined 
m&n t " His early, hia laat, his fondest dream of ambition 
broke, and only ruin filled his hand I What a apectade ! 
to move pity in the stones of the street ! 

B'U it seemed as if nothing could be spared him. Hia 
cup of bitterness, already full, was made to ran over ; for 
joyous men, fall of wine and the nomination, called hrm 
up at midnight out of his bed—the poor, disappointed old 
man ! — to " congTatulate him on the nomination of Scott !" 
And they forced the great man, falling back on hia self- 
respect, to Bay that the next morning he should " rise 
witn the lark, as jocund and »* g*7-" 

Was not that enough ? Oh, there is no pity in the 
hearts of men ! Even that was not enough ! Northern 
friends went to him, and asked him to advise men to vote 
for General Scott ! 

General Scott is aaid to be an anti-slavery man; but 
Boon as the political carpenters put the " planks " together 
at Baltimore, he scrambled upon the platform, and stands 
there on all-fours to this day, lookmg for " fellow-citiiena, 
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BAtire Mkd ftdopied/' liatenmg for " that rich brogue," and 
daoUnng thai, a/tar all, he is " omiy a oommon man." I>id 
you ever r«ad 0«noral Soott'i apeeohet T Then think of 
asking Daniel W«bat«r to reoomroend him for President, — - 
8oott in the chair, wnd Webster out. That wss after 
the wimnwood I They say that Mr Webster did wntn a 
lettor advooaling the election of Boott, and afterwards 
said, " I still lire." If he did so, aitnbate it to the wan- 
derings of a great mind, shattered by sickness ; and be 
assured he would hrre take^ it back, if he had ever set 
his firm foot on the ground again 1 

Daniel Webster went down to Mjirshfield — to die I He 
died of his 7th of March speech I That word mdoraed on 
Mason's Bill drove thousands of fugitives from America to 
Canada. It put chains round our Court House ; it lec 
men to violate the majesty of law all over the North. I 
violated it, and so did you. It sent Thomas Siims in fetters 
to his jail and his scourging at Hsvannah ; it oaused prac- 
tical atheism to be preached in many churches of New 
York, Philadelphia, Washington ; and, worst of all, in 
Boston itself I and then, with its own recoil, it sent 
Daniel Webster to his grave, giving him such a reputation 
as a man would not wish for his utterest foe. 

No event in the American Revolution was half so terrible 
as his speeches in defence of slavery and kidnapping, his 
abrogation of the right to discuss all measures of the 
government. We lost battles again and again, lost cam- 
paigns — our honour we never lost. The army was without 
powder at Cambridge, in '76 ; without shoes and blankets 
m '78 ; and the bare feet of New-Bngland valour marked 
the ice with blood when they crossed the Delaware. But 
we were never without oouacience ; never without moraLty. 
Powder might flail, and shoes drop, old and rotten, from 
soldiers' feet. But the love of God was m the American 
heart, and no American general said, " There is no law 
higher than the Blue Ridge 1 " Nay, they appealed to God's 
higher law, not thinking that in politics religion " makes 
men mad." 

While the Philip of slavery was thundering at our gate, 
the American Demosthenes advised *is to " oonquer our pre- 
judices " against letting him in ; to throw down the wall 
" with alacrity," and bid him oome : it was a " constitu- 
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tion^l " Philip. How Rilrer dimi the edge of tteol I When 
the tongue of fref«dom wm cut out of the moath of Eiiro|>e 
hy the mbrea of tyrants, und only in the British Isles and in 
Kaxon Rp<«ec*h could liberty be said or sang, the irmatest 
orator who ev9r spoke the language of Milton and Burke 
told US to suppress discussion I In the dark and troubled 
nig-ht of Amorioan politics, our tallest Pharo on the shore 
hung out s false beacon. 

Once Mr Webster said, " There will always be some 
perverse minds w.' .o will vote the wrong war, let the jus- 
tice of the case be nver so apparent."* Did he know what 
he was doing f Too well. In the winter of 1860, he par- 
tially prepared a speech in defence of freedom. Was hit 
own amendment to Msson's Bill designed to be its Uxi ft 
Some say so. I know not. He wrote to an intimate and 
sagacious friend in Bost<on, asking, how Car oan I go in 
defence of freedom, and have Massachusetts sustain me? 
The fhend repaud the coufidence, and said, Far as you like ! 
Mr W^ebster went as far as New Orleans, as fkr as Texa« 
and the Del Norte, in support of slarery I WTien that 
speech came, — the rawest wind of March, — the friend de- 
clared : It seldom happens to any man to be able to dis- 
grace the generation he is bom in. But the opportunity 
has presented itself to Mr Webster, and he has done the 
deed I 

Cardinal Wolsey fell, and lost nothing but his place. 
Bacon fell ; the " wisest, brightest," bved long enough to 

Srove himself the " meanest of mankind." Strafford came 
own. But it was nothing to the fall of Webster. The 
Anglo-Saion race never knew such a terrible and calami- 
tous ruin. His downfall shook the continent. Truth fell 
prostrate in the street. Since then, the Court House has a 
twist in its walls, and equity cannot enter its door; the 
steepHs point awry, and the " Higher Law " is hurltd 
down from the pulpit. One priest would enslave all th>^ 
" posterity of Ham," and another would drive a fugitive 
from his own door ; a third becan^e certain that Paul wss 
a kidnapper; and a fourth had the "assurance of con- 
Bcioasnesa that Christ Jesus would have sold and bought 

• Cohuahus OatiMl," Msrck U, 1820. 

t Work*, Tol. V p. 37a, 174. Sm, too, ftowck si Buffalo (is Puti]>hiet), p. 
17. H« pro|ra««<l to tur« • mimmmrj thai oj jmrj ! " 



filavesi" ftactical afeoism bocam© oommoB m tlie pul" 
pits of America ^ toy forgot tliafc tkora wm .a Qod. . In 
mQ kard ■^mtei' of llQOf, if Fayette liad copied AraoHj 
and WasMragtoa- :gmQ pvei? to the enemyj fell conH 
moi) Slav© ^ hem. worse, ■ BeEedict Arnold follj, Ijiii feH 
tlirouglij,-— 30 iow"- trhffit ao mm quotes Mm for pi'eoedent, 
Aai'oaBurris only a waa-mng. Webster foil, aad hd lay 
there " not less than archangel ruined,,*' and. enticed th^ 
matidn in Ms fall. ■ 'Sham© on - ns ! — ^all "thop© three are of 
Hew^England Mood ! Webster, Arnolds Burr ! 

My friends, it as ha^d for m© to stjy thos© thiiigs. Mj . 
xaofch8r*s love is wrm in my own bosom still, and I hat© 
to^say such words. But 0-odis jastj ©nd, in S^© present© 
of God,l -stmd her© to tell th© toith. 

Did nmm. honour Baniel Webster? Bo did I. I was .a 
boy tsia y-ears old ■wh©n h^ stood at Plymouth Eock, and 
never shall I forget how his clarion-words rang in my 
boyish heart, I was but a little boy when h© spoke thos© 
brav© words in behalf of Greece. I was h©lped to hat© 
slavery by the lips of that great intellect ; and now that 
h© takes back his words, and coines himself to be slavery^ s 
slave, I hat© it tenfold harder than before, because it mad©- 
a bondman ont> of that proud, poworful nature. 

Bid men iov© him ? Bo did I. Hot blindly, but as I 
loved a great mind, as the defender of the Constitution 
and ■ the' Unalienabl© lights of Man, 

Sober and religious men of Boston yet mouim that their 
brothers were kidnapped in th© city of Hancock '-and 
Adams-—it was .Daniel Webster who Mdnappad them, 
Massachusetts has wept at th© deep iniquity which Wias' ,. 
wrought in her capital—- it was don© by th© man whom sh© 
welcomed .to her bosoms end long fed loved to honour, 
Lst history, as 

" Safl ao fiBgelo afc the good msa'a mi, 
31u.di 'is> rsccrd, sad weEp to give Jtia ! " 

Do mm mcum for him f -Bee how they monm I ■ Th© 
streets ar© hung with black. ■ Th© newspapers .are .sad 
coloured, Th^ shops ar© put in mourning. The Mayor 
and Ald©rm©n wear crap©. Wherever Ms death is made 
known, th© public business stops, 'and Sags drop half-mast 
down. The courfcs edjoam. Th© ico.urts -ol Mssaschnsetts 



— at .Boston, a»; DeilT^mp at iov/©!^ dlffiCljoEm 3 Hi® ooMi'fco 
of Mow Hampskiro, of 'Bfeinoj, of "Eq-u. York j qtob at- Balfci» , 
more and Weslaimg&oaj '^h.p coErte cdjoOTag' tlio great lavr.. 
yef is dead, aiad cJraBtiee mmb vrsAt mother? day.' Oplj tSa© 
United States Courts in. Bostosj, tejmg a mm for laelpiBg 
Shadracli out of tiio liamacs of ki^appera, — th.® comt 
wMeJbi &K@mt2B th.® FiiglUvo Slav© Bsll^—^&t doos saot ado 
Jonraa I tliat keeps ■oe $ ato ^om dies aot^ md 4k© fir© of ita 
perseciition is not qraencliedj, vrhm death puts osat tke Imqji 
of life I InjwLsties is hmgsy fos" its prsy, end must aot, fe© 
balked. It was vosy proper 8 SymboHcsl court of 
S'Kgitiv© Slav© Bill—it doeo mot raspeot life, -why sfeoiaM 
it death ? and, scorning liberty, why shoald it heed de-^ 
coram 2 ■ Did the judges deem that Webster's spirit^ on 
its way t© G<jdp would look at Flymottth Mock^ then paws© 
OB the spots 55aad© mor© claasio by his ©lo«|ii©nc®j, md.ga^© 
at Bumlcor Hi^, cad tm^ his hom m th® Gu^st company 
of Bobl© men at Ifawiisl Hall, and b© 'glad to kaow that 
injustic© was ©haatimg Ms ^eclmem. in that coiirt ? • Thej 
greatly misjudge th© mm, t know Daaiel Webater bet- . 
ter, aaid I appeal for him Egainst his idly Judgiisg fiiemds;^ 
Do men now mourn for Mm., th© great smn. ©Icqueat 2 
I put on sackcloth long ago 5 I mourned for him when h© 
wrote th© Creol© letter, which eurpsisQd Aehburton, Briton 
that he was. I moursied when he spok© th© speech of th© 
7th of March. I mourned when the Fegitiv© 81aT© Bil 
passed Congross^.and the sam© camions which have just 
fired minute-guns for Mm fired also on© liundred i?oimds 
of joy at th© forging of a new fetter for th© fa^tive's fooL 
I mourned for him when th© kidnappers first cam® to Bos» 
tonj-~-hated iihea, now " respectable men/* " the compan= 
ions of fnnwQ/^ ©mlarging fchoi? testimony in the court- 
I mourned when, say owa ' paiisMoiaers fied from ^ih© 
" stripes" -of Hew-Engtead to the ^'^stes'' of 'Old-Eng- 
land. I moiaiaed wken EEen Craft Sed to my house for 
■shelter and for succom', ©ad for the fest time 'in tsR mj M© 

2 aa 4old ih&t ttee vm cam.'a tEclinical mrzm.- xjhf tha& mush ctdSutt^ii 
it3 oessioK. I hnau aofeia;^ of «k9 ms&ve ; but I bsUevo it was the that that 
the only eonsi, in ika Uni&sd Sta&ss trMoh did mt adjonm at the ioteilig^noo di 
ihQ Seath of ISc "Webste, "cjaa iko cmtt \7bi0h was eeeMsjg to puaich a wjmtas 
rescuing Shadrach from the fiery fiimKos mM seady for torn. Me^e is t!io.«^sffi, 
ilrom the " Uoaton Atlos'' for Tuecday, Oct. 26, 1861, "Eliaup Wright boing on 
^sial [for allegecJ oiding aa the aStsmpt to scsoue Shtiilrcoli] tSiocoiw!; coatiaued 
itscijasionl" 
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I armed thig hand. I moamed when I marriod William 
aod Ellen Crafl, and gnre thorn a Bible for ihoir soul, and 
ainrord to keep that soul living m a living frame. I mourned 
when the Ooart Houac was hang in chains ; when Thomas 
Bims, from his dongeon, sent out hiu petition for prayers, 
and the charrhos did not dare to pray. I moame<i wht^n 
that poor out<^t in yonder dungeon sent for me to viBit 
him, and when I t<x>k him by the hiind which Daniel Web- 
ster waa chaming m that hour. 1 motimed for Webster 
when we prayed our prayer and Hang onr psalm on Ixing 
Wliarf in the moming'B gray. 1 rnoumed then : I shall 
not cease l-o mourn. The flag* will be removed from the 
streets, the cannon will sound their other notes of iov ; 
but, for me, I shall go mourning all ray days ; I shall re- 
fuse to be comforted ; and at last 1 shall Isy down my gray 
hairs with weeping and with sorrow in the grave. O 
Webster ! Webster I would (rod that I had died for thee ! 

He was a powerful man physically, a man of a largt» 
mould, — « great body and a great brain ;* he seemed made 
to last a hundred years. Since Socrates, there has sel- 
dom been a head so massive huge, save the stormy features 
of Michael Angelo, — 

*' Tb« hMd that ronnded Prtcr*! dome. 
And froined tkc ualM of CbhMutn Rome ; " 

he who sculptured Day and Night into such majestic 
forms, — ^looked them in his face before he chiselled them 
in stone. The cubic capacity of his head BurpasBed near- 
ly all former measurements of mind. Since Qiarlemagne, 
I think there has not been such a grand figure in all 
(Thriatendom. A large man, decorous in dress, dignified 
in deportment, he walked as if he felt himself a king. 
Men from the country, who knew him not, stared at him 
as he passed through our stieets. The coal-heavers and 
pon-crs of London looked on him as one of the great 
forces of the globe. They recognized a native king. In 
the Senate of the United States, he looked an emperor 
in that council. Even the majestic Calhoun seemed com- 
mon, compared with him. Olay looked vulgar, and Van 
Buren but a fox. His countenance, like Strafford's, was 
" manly black." His mind — 

* f>m Dt JffTrir*' nccount of ihe bat UlnMt a( tbt Itta Dtniel Webster, tt. 

(PtiL, 1863), p. 17. 
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(>D hi* brovf 
Aat Irrror, miird vith vudoro , and, at obc«, 
8*t«ni HenBM in hu oouniMimDo*. " 

Wtat a roouih ho had I It was a lion's mouth. Yet 
there waa a sweet grandeur in his Hmilf\ and a woman's 
aofiness when he would. What a brow it wan I what 
eyes I like charcoal fires in the bottom of a deep, dark 
well I His face was rug-ged with volcanic ftaraos, — great 
passions and great thoughts. 

" The front of Jot* hini%Blf , 
An ejt like Mart to thntal^B and commaod " 

Let me examine the elements of Mr Webster's charac- 
ter in some detail. Divide the fikcnlties, not bodily, into 
intellectual, moral, aflectional, and religious, and see what 
he had of each, begmnmg with the highest. 

I. His latter life shows that he had no large deveiop- 
menf of the religious powers, which join men consciously 
to the infinite God. He hi*d little rehgion in the higher 
meanmg of that word ; much in the lower, — he had the 
conventional form of relig-ion, the formality of oulward 
and visible prayer ; reverence for the Bible and the name 
of ChKfit ; attendance at meeting on 8\indays and at the 
" ordinancf^s of religion." He was a " devout man," 
in the eoclesiaetic sense of the word. But it is ea«j to be 
devout, hard to be moral. Of the two men, in the pai-a- 
ble, who " went up to the temple to pray," only the 
Phariset* was " devout " in the common sense. Devout- 
ness tf»ok the Priest and the Levite to the temple ; moral- 
ity led the good Samaritan to the man falien among 
thieves. 

His reputation for religion seems to rest on these facts, — 
that he read the Bible, and knew more passages from it 
than most political editors, more than some clergymen ; 
he thought Job " a great epic poem," and quoted Habak- 
kuk by rote ; — that ne knew many hymns by heart ; at- 
tended what is caJled " divine servic^e agreed with a 
New Hampshire divine " in all the doctrines of a Chris- 
tian life;" and, in the " Girard case," praip«d the popu- 
lar theology, with the ministers thereof, — the latt-er as " ap- 
pointed by the Ai^i-hor of the Cknstian religion himself." 
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Ho sooms by raturo to have had ft rolignouH tuni of 
mind ; was full of devout and rovcruntial ftHiling-s ; took a 
deep delight in religious omotionH ; was fond of r»iligi- 
OU8 books of a sontimentjil cast ; lovod WuttH'h tondor and 
delicious hyrons, with tho devotional parts of tho Bible ; 
his moraory waa stored with the poetry of hymn-books ; 
he was fond of attendance at meetinj^. He had no par- 
ticle of religious bigotry ; joining an LMhodox (Thurch at 
Boscawen, an Episcopjil at Washington, a Unitarian at 
Bost and attending religious services without much 
regard for the theology of tho mininter. He loved n>- 

iouB forms, and coulc not see a child baptized witltout 
ppin^ a tear. Psalms and hymns also brought th;- 
woman mto those great eyes. He was never known to 
swear, or use any profanity of speech.* Considering the 
habits of his political company, tnat is a fact worth notice. 
But I do not find that his religious emotions had any in- 
fluence on his latter life, either public or private. Ho 
read religion out of politics with haughty eoom— " It 
makes men mad I It appeared neither to check hira 
from ill, nor urge to good. Though he said ho loved " to 
have religion made a personal matter," he forsook the 
church which made it personal in the form of temperance. 
Hi8 " religious character " was what the churches of 
Commerce tend to form, and love to praise. t 

II. Of the affections he was well provided by nature, 
though they were but little cultivated, — attachable to a 
/ew who knew him, and loved him tenderly ; and, if he 
hated like a giant, he loved algo like a king. 

He had small respect for the mass of men, — a contempt 
for the judgment and ihe feelings of the millions who 
make up the people. Many women loved him ; some from 
pure affection, others fascinated and overborne by the 
:^menBe masculineness of the man. Some are still left 
who knew him in early hfe, before political ambition set 
its mark on his forehead, and drove him forth into the 
world : they love him with the tenderest of woman's affec- 
tions. This is no small praise. In his earUer life he was 
fond of children, loved their prattle and their play. They, 

* So I preached aad printed in 1852 aad 1853. fiat the statement is also 
a mictake. 

f I think so American had erer to many Eologiet 4a print. 
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too, wcro fond of him, camo to him as duHt of iron to • 
loadHtono, climbed on hiH bikck, or, when he lay down, lay 
on hiH limbs and also Rl(«pt. 

Of uuimpasHionod and unrolatod love, th<m> aro two 
modi'H, — friendHhip for a few; philanthropy for all. Friond- 
fihip ho Hurcly had, e8pc>cially in earlier life. All along the 
Hhoro, men lovc.-d him ; men in Boston loved him to the 
last; Washington held loving hearts which worshipped 
him. But, of late years, he tnrned round to graito and 
cruHh his early friends who kept the Higher I^aw ; ambi- 
tion tore the friendship out of him, and he becAmo upkind 
and cruel. Tho companions of his later yeans were chiefly 
low men, with large animal appetites, servants of his body's 
baser parts, or tide-waiters of his ambition, — vulgar men 
in Boston and New York, who lurk in tho habitations of 
cruelty, whereof tho dark places of the earth are full, 
seeking to enslave their brothor-men. llioso barnacles 
clove to the great man's unprotected parts, and hastened 
his decay. When kidnappers made their loathsome lair 
of his bosom, what was his friendship worth ? 

Of philanthropy, I claim not much for him. ITie noble 
plea for Greece is the most I can put in for argument. 
He cared little for the poor ; charity seldom invaded his 
open purse ; he trod down the poorest and most friendless 
of perishing men. His name was never connected with 
the humanities of the age. Soon as ihe American Go- 
vernment seemed fixed on the side of cruelty, he marched 
all his dreadful artillery over, and levelled his breaching 
cannons against men ready to perish without his shot. In 
later years, his face was the visage of a tyrant. 

III. Of conscience it seemed to me he had Little ; in his 
later life, exceeding little : his moral sense seemed long 
besotted; almost, though not wholly, gone. Hence, though 
he was often generous, he was seldom just. Free to g^ve 
as to grasp, he was lavish by instinct, not charitable on 
principle. 

He had little courage, and rarely spoke a Northern word 
to a Southern audience, save his official words in Congress. 
In Charleston he was the " school-master that gives us 
no lessons." He quailed before the Southern men who 
would "dissolve the Union," when he stood before their 
eyes. They were "high-minded and chivalrous:" it 
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M DMIEL WEBST.EK. 

.was only tlie non-resistants of tlie E^ortli lie mean'^ to han S 
He was indeed eminently selfisk, joining tlie instinctive 
egotism of passion witk the self-consciouSj, voluntary, de- 
liberate, cdcnlating egotism of ambition. Ho borrowed 
money of ricbi young men — ay, and of poor ones — ^ia tlie 
generosity of their yontk, and never repaid. He souglit 
to make Ms colleagues in office tine tools of Ms ambition, 
and tliat failing, pursued them with the intensest hate. 
Thus he sought to ruin the venerable John Quincy Adams, 
when the President became a, Eepresentative. . By secret 
hands he scattered circulars in Mr Adams's district to work 
Ms overthrow ; got other men to oppose Mm. With dif- 
ferent men he succeeded better. He used his party as he 
used Ms Mends,— for tools. He coquetted with the De- 
mocrats in ^42, with the Free-soilers in '48 1 but, the suit 
miscarrying/tumed to the Slave Power in '50, and nego- 
tiated an espousal wMch was cruelly broken off in '52. 
Men, parties, the law,* and the nation, he did not hesitate 
to sacrifice to the colossal selfishness of Ms egotistic am- 
bition. 

His strength lay not in the religious, nor in the affec- 
tional, nor in the moral part of man. 
. IV. But Ms intellect was immense. His power of com- 
prehension was vast. He methodized swiftly. , If you look 
at the varieties of intellectual action, you may distribute 
. them into three great modes j the understanding, the 
imagination, and the reason |— the understanding deal- 
ing with details and methods, the practical power j ima- 
gination, with beauty, the power to create ; reason, with 
first principles and universal laws, the pLilosopMc power. 

We must deny to Mr Webster the great reason. He 
does not belong at all with the cMef men -of that depart- 
ment, — with Socrates, Aristotle, Plato, Leibnitz, Mewton, 
Des Castes, and the other mighties. May, he has no place 
with humbler men of reason, with common philosophers. 
He had no pMlosopMcal system of politics, few pMloso- 
pMcal ideas of politics, whereof to make a system. He 
seldom grasps a universal law. His measures of expedi- 
ency for to-day are seldom bottomed on universal princi- 
ples of right, wMch last for ever, 

I" cannot assign to him large imagination. He -was not 
.. * Leges invalidiB prius; imo nocere coactss. 



creative of new foFiias of th,oiiglit-'dr of beauiy ; .so Ilg kcko 
th.0 poetic cliarai wMcli gladdeas in tlie loftiest; ©loquence. 

But Ms understaBdsBg.was exceedingly grea^. He ac»; 
quired readily and retained well | arranged with ease and 
skill, and fluently reproduced. As a scholar, lie passed for 
learned in tlie American Senate, 'whevQ scholars are few y 
for a universal man, with editors of political and, commer°; 
oial prints. But Ms learning was narrow in its range, aad 
not very nice in its accuracy. His reach in history and- 
literature was very small for a man seventy years of age, 
always associating with able men. To science .he seems to 
have paid scarce' any attention at aH. . It is a, short radius 
that measures the arc of his historic realm. A few Latin 
authors, whom he loved to quote, made up Ms meagre classic 
store. He was nqt a scholar, and it is idle to claim great!', 
or careM scholarship for him. Compare Mm with the pro- 
minent statesmen of Europe, or wit^ the popular orators of 
England, you see continually the narrow range of his cul- 
ture. 

As a statesman. Ma lack of what I call the Hgher reason.^ 
and imagination continually appears. He invented notlmag. 
To the national stock he added no new idea, created out of 1 
new thought ; no new maxim; formed hj induction out of'.' 
human Mstory and old thought. The greafe ideas of the 
time were not borne in Ms bosom. ^ 

He organised notMng. There were • great ideas of isEo : 
mense' practical value seeking .lodgement in a body: '■■'Is® • 
aided them not. 'Kone of the great measures of our time 
were Ms— not one of them. His best biM . was the Specii^' 
Bill of 1816, wMch caused payments to be mad© in national 
currency. , : ' ' ' 

His lack of conscience is paiafely evideato . A© . Oecrs" 
tary of State,- he did not administer eminently wel, "When. 
Secretary of State under Ms? Tyler, he knew how to his 
unjust to poor, maltreated -Mesico. His letters in reply, to 
the Just complaints of Mr Bocanegsa, the Mexican Becr©°' 
tary of Stat©, me painM to read ; it is the old story of th© 
Wolf and the Lamb,* ' 




° Sea these htkm—ta Mr Thoiagsonj Woslss, vol. vi. p. :MSs ed ciq., oad 
those of Mr BocaBegra to Mr t7eboteir, p. 442, ct c;^., i57t .et aq. How diSeX" 
m% is fcho tone of Aerica to gowesfisl Eoglaud !' Y/hom ma mon^thef hats. 



IqqUqv not hQ looked &t too closely. Tlie aifaira of Cuho, 
lasf) year md tliis, tlj© fflffoiifs of tli© Fisheries and the 
Lobos Islands, are liUlo to Ms credit. 
• Ho wm sometimes igaorant of the affairs lie liad to treat ^ 
li© aegleoted tli© public MsmesSj^left gvm& matters all 
raiattended to. Hay, li© did woree. Barly in August last, 
Mr Lawrence liad an intemew witln tlio Britisk Foreign 
^eoretaiy, in wMcli ©uplanations were made calculated to 
E©mo?0 afl anjiiety m to tlie .Fieliery question. He wrote 
©■ paper detailing tli© result of tli© interview. It was de™ ■ 
signed to foe commraucatsd to tin© American Senate. Mr 
Iiawrenc© sent it to Mr Webster. It reached the Depart^ 
meat at Washington on th© 24th of August. But Mr 
Webster did not communicate it to th© Benat© | even the 
Bfesident knew nothing of its existence till after the Becre"' 
t&Yj^B death, l^ow, it is -not 'compatible with the public 
interest to publish it,** as its production would reveal th© 
BegligencQ of th© Deparfcment.'t^ You remember,, the letter 
he published on his own account relating to the Fisheries 1 1 
Mo mam, it was said, could g©t ' office under Ms administra- 
t-ion, " lanless bathed in aegro's Mood ; support .of th© 
l^gitiv© Blav© Bill, " like th© path of righteous devotion^ 
led to © blessed preferment/* 

(• Jbaoking both moral principl© and intellectual ideas, 
political ethics and political ©oonomy, it must needs he that 
hh COOTS© in politics was crooked.- He opposed the Mex- 
icsffi-war, but invested a son, in it, and praised the soldiers • 
who fought therein, as surpassing our fathers whO' " stood 
heliir/id bulwarks on Bunker Hill** S- H© called on th© na- 
liion to uphold the stars of America onth© fields of Mexico, 
though he knew it was th© stripes that they held up. Mow 
Ihois for-.feee.'tede, then for protection |- now for specie, 
then for. bills | fest for bank, then- it is an -obsolete 
idea 5** now for freedom and against slavery, then for 
©laveij md against &eedom i now 'justice is th© object 
of government, now money. Mow, what makes men Clmso. 
tirns makes them good citisensj -nest, religion -is good 
■^f* everywhere but in politics,~-there it makes men mad.** 

° Tho liSte wao rsad m tSie .cecret csasioa of ftlie Senate, Marcli 8, !85S, 
oaflpiiblsshedia Ssaafie Dco.j Spaoiid Seng,, Ko. 4, p. 2.-. See Lord Motaes* 
Ibasj'o lottef to PJf. Crasnoton- {Am, 10, 1862), 1&: m. iS—8 ; m, too, n.'9<, 



'^0X7, relijg'lom io to -mlf gmiMd. of gom'mmQn% oail r.l 
conscioace is to Ibo respected i mxt,, thm^ ia m law MgHiiQi? 
tliaKi ths) " Omnibus/' and li© lioota tit €OHsci©iB.C'ai, 
woteld not ra-eajMSt) the Law of iS-oiI. 

He hegm Ms c&reei." ao t&e fd©md of feae tead© m.d lioyd 
money J k© wowld festricfc fck© govommoafe to tlio ote«i-ig'M Hiio 
of the CoasSiikitioE rigidly deSmedj li© would rcaisil; tl\o 
Bmk, til© pn'Otective tai'iff^ tlio ©staffioiom of dmQif» ^^of 
exceeded, tk© limita of tlio ComafcitEtioa s li© bsooM© th<^ 
pensioned advocate of restiieted trade md of paper^-moEoy ^ 
lie imtsiiDratedtlJie Ooastitmtioa to oppreos tli© cBTOral Btatoo 
md the citiseaos ferongM the force of tk© govemMeafi 
, agaiasfc priva-t© right, ©ad Imt (all Ms iSaigM to tlie estea^ 

■ fiioE of elaveiL'y, One© Sao otood out laoldlj for tli© nght of 
aE men ^''^to caaTBSS public aaeasnarso tk® mesitD of _ 
public men 5 tliem la© tells mo tlaat (clsBOBaQioa " mmt ho 
sEppressed I Sereml yeas? s egOj Sie calsd a psivat© meet* 
ing- of tlie pmkcipel maamfactiaffaro of B®stoHj aad cd^icsd 
them to abandon tli© pmt^Gtit® taiii? j bat tkey worald Motj, 

so h© defended it as x^&tmlf bb eves? i His e&mm -wca 
oi^ooked ai3 the Missoiirl Tk© Bali© Of Wollisigtoa mi. 
Sii' MobOiii Feel woi?©^ lik© Mm, iTsthoiit © pMlosopMed 
solieme of politicit2,l condiict, of ^My gr©at ideas whereby; t-s 
simp© th© fotm'© into fsirep fomoi bEttliopiaBciple ofdsalgr 
was the thread which joined ell parts of their pabliomimo" 
tsfa^ioa. Tk&mom. ©achstmag Me, victoiieSi But csMoh 
egotism is the omly.eontiniioiis thread I Smd. thus ramiag 
tteough thie orooked life of the faMoras Asnss^cam*" 

With sEch a lack of ideas ead of honesty, with ds-eai 
'Of taking the responsibility in ad'raac© of public opiaioB, 
laclring co2iifid©a«39 m tie people, mdcoMdomcsmMffiaoelfj 
h© did aot i'eadily nmderstsnd the pixblie opiiaioE oa ■w'hich 
■h© dependedo H© thought himGslf "^^ a-favoEsit© with tho 
psopl©/^'-"'^'' osis'0 of ©leoMoM if BosmaatGd^ ^' it wo ^'^ only 
th© politidasao^* viho stood beSwaea Mm and iih© natiosi» 
p!© thotagM th© Figiti^ir© Slmo Bill ^OTild -be poprfjs 
la til© MoA J that at coald b© eseisistsd m Sy^GSMQ© j 
aad Mia.@sachiiG©ttQ x7ovM concjaeE' p:^ejBidiG23 witli 
iaiamty I 

H© had Httl© vaM© a pemasneEt gmidQ : h© ehmgei. 
often, but at the tokcky momento H© tacked esad wofre 

■ "sMp meajy a tim^. im Ms lifej.cl^ays am ted weathes^.cad 
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HOVG? eraao mmd hnt ho fol off from tlio popiiilBr wind. 
F©K0V0ii?Diifl3 makoD tlio Ejainto ; lie clwayo foroook Mo idea 
jmb r.3 tliGft inTaa aboii^ to meljo its forfcime. Id. Mq voyagimg 
fop th.Q FvmidQmjs li© ms (always too kts for tk© tid© i om- 
Tcfarlsed on tiho ©bb, and ws left as tlie-Qteejim ran diy. 
Tlio EEgi^iiv© Bfevo Eill Iied doao the South bo good, eav© 
to reveal tlie oeorets oihw pidoom-lioKBej, tlie Cabia of Uaclo 
Tom,, sad mvke tk© Morfch Mate alswory -with a tenfold hat©. 
Bo fcr lnQ*'^ WeliGosriaQd*' tk© Whig party, h.® h.m done 
00 to ita TEin. 

Ho vinu o gFfiat advocate, © great omtor^ it ia said, tli© 
greatoat ia tEo laad,— -and I do not douht tMt tMs w.q 
tmQ. Saroly "ho was immsmsQly ^eat. Wlien lie spoke, 
ii© a graad Espeetsid©. His moM© form, bo dignified 
GBd m&ooBlia0| Ma massive keadj tli© migkty bx'ow, 
Olympiea in ito laajeDty j great, deep, dark ©ye, wMcii, 
like a lioB*a, Beemed feed on objects afe o^, looMng 1)©= 
yond wliGt lay iia easy rang© j tko montk so full of strength 
and detominatioa, — ^tlies© all "beeam© tli© instruments of 
QHoli eloquence as few mm ever kear. He magnetised mm 
by Ms pr esenc© j lie iSEbdued tkem "by Ms -mil mor© than 
"by Ho argument. M&ny liav© Durpassed Mm in wiitten 
•words J for k© ©ould not embody tk© sunskin© in suck 
Sowers of tkougkt as Burke, Milton, &nd Cicero wrougkt 
into mosaic oratory. But, sine© tk© great Atkenians, Be» 
mostkemes and P©iicleo,wkoev©r tkundersd out suckspoken 
©loquonc© as k© ? 

Yet k© hm Mi no perfect Bpecimen of a great oration. 
He liad aot tk© iastinctivG geniuB -^ykick oreatso abeautifui^ 
wkol© by 2M?;tur©;i, as a motk©r bsssro a living son j nor tko 
rjid© knowledge, tk© deep pkilosopky;, tk© plastic industry^ 
•^7H©k fomo a boaiatifal ukol© by art, gq a ecralptor ckiselc 
o mcrbl© boy. Bo Mo grsatsst vmA most dslibsrat© ©Sorts 
of oratory "^tmI 2101; bs2?? compasiGom vritktk© great ©loquemc© 
of Bc^tuf 3 ttet is homp aoF mo great ©loqueBC© of avt vtMcIs. 
io mvAdc .'CoMpcrsi tkeremtk, kis migklgr works ar© as 
HerCTlss eoiaparsd witk Apolo. It io jam old world, and 
Gscalenca m oriitoiy h di^sralt. Yet k© kaa oentsncsa amd 
paragrapko tkat I tkink unsurpassed and unequaled, snd 
t do Mot GS0 kow tksy ccm ever fed©. H© wao Mot a Mil© 
of ©loquone©, cascaOTig into posti© .bsaiaty . aow, tkeai 
-wctsiing wkol© provinsQS "CTitk tk© drdsjago of tropic mou^f 



tamo : ha woo g Hicgi7i:a, pomng a v/oiM of clear uatsra 
£?;dowii a oingi© ledge, 

Hia otylo was simple, the Maisieas-Dtylo of © sfcromg aaasjo- 
How GM^ tliQE it swelled mto •besaty, tliOMgk it wca ofiem 
dull. In later years, li© soMom touclied th© coBGcionce, 
the affecfcioias, or tlis soul, ejscQpt, alas I to smite omf cens©. 
of jnsfcieo, oep pMlantiiropy, and tfmt in God. H© alwayo 
jwidressed the nmderstasidifcig, aot the reaBon, — Calkoim 
did tkat tlie mora,— not tli© itoaginatioa : in Ms spseck 
there was little mt, little beauty, little poetry. Ho'Md 
seige to tli© imderstaading. Her© lay Ms Btrprngtli.— he 
could mak© o ststement better tlian any man in America 3 
liad immonso power of argumentation, building a causeway 
from Ms will to tlie kearer's mind. He was sMlfal in d©vis° 
ing middle terms," in making steps wkereby to lead tlx© 
audience to Ms determinatioE. Mo man managed th© ele- 
ments of Ms argument witia mora practical eiect. 
. Perhaps he did this better when contending for a wrongs 
than when battling for the right. His most ingenious or- 
^ments are ijleas for injustice,*'^' Part of the ©Sect cam© 
from th© physical bulk of th© man ; part from the bulk of 
will, wMch marked all his speech, and vmtmg too | but 
much from his power of statement. He gathered a great 
mags of material, bound it together, swung it 'about Ms 
head, fised Ms ©y© on th© mark, then let th© ruin %. If 
you want a word suddenly shot from Bover to Cakis, you 
send it by lightning 5 if a bal of a ton weight, you g©t a 
steam-cannon to pitch it across. Webster was th© steam- 
gun of eloquence. He Mt th© mark less by 0MII thm 
■ strength. His shot seemed big as his target.f 

There is a great difeenc© in the weapons wMch speakers 
use. TMs orator brings down Ms quarry with a single 
subtle shot, of sixty to th® pound. H© cariies death 
without weight in Ms gam;, as sure as fate. 

H©ra is anoth©?, th© tin"P8dler of Amerieam spssclio Ho 

^ Sso esosBjjlea of ihlo ia the Cfsole hUo?, aad that Mr Thom^^zm 

Slave BiU aai ludaapping. 
t " Tra qnctjuej Mco, 

Juflicio alTestora, f o::ss.x«|uo pastea feio 
Vieto?; oponto cm oequite, qaoDEE^EO vocaoti ^ 
Et te dasito capifc jEte, quom mn h&hst kam." 
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iQ a SBiik© ia.tliQ gtass, slippery/ sliimngj witilii salbaleM' 
crest on Ms toadj, CBimiBg in Ms cj*szy ©yo, and the poison 
of the old, aerpont in Ms heart;, ond on Ms slimy jaw, and 
.aliont.the fang at tli©, bottom of Ms smooth and forked and 
uimWe tongue. 'He conquers by bewiteMng | li© fascinates 
Ms game to death. 

■ Commonly,' Mr ■Wehster was open and honest in Hs 
oratory. He had no masted batteries, no Quaker guns. 
He had that rapirl and vehement deolamation wMch fixes 
tho hearer's attention on the subjeotj making the speaker 
forgotten, and leaving Ms art concealed.'^ He wheeled 
Ms forces into line, column after column, with the -qmck- 
mess of Hannibal and the masterly arrangement of Csesar, 
and, like Hapoleon, broke the centre of his opponent's line 
by the superior weight of his own column and the sudden 
heaviness of Ms ^ve. ■ Thus he laid siege to tho understand- 
ing, and cai'sied it by dint of cannonade. . This was 'his 
strategy, in the court house, in the senate, and in thepub^ 
lie hall. There were no ambnscades, no pitfaEs, or treach* 
erons Indian snbtlety* B ^va.3 th© tactics of a great and 
naturally honesty-minded man. 

in Ms ■ oratory there was but on© ti'iek,-«-*that of self-de* 
preciatidn-c TmS' cam© on Mm in hi? later years, and it 
always failed. Ho; was too big to make any on© believe he 
ihonght himself Httle ^ so obvionsly pf ondi w© knew h© 
valned Ms serviced Mgh when he rated them' so low. That 
comprehensive ©yo could not overlook so great an object 
as Mmself. H© was not organized to cheat, to deceive | 
and did not prosper when he tried. • 'Tis iU the, lion apes 
the fox. 

'. He 'was ambitions: Cardinal Wolsejr's ^^Tmbonnded 
otomach was also the stomach' of Webster". Yet Ms am- 
bition mostly failed. la forty ye^rs of ptaHic -life, he rose 
mo higher than Secretary of Btat© j and held that post but 
five years. H© wa-9 continually- outgeneralled by subtler 
men. H© had Kttl© political foresight ; for h© had not the 
Itll-conqEering ■ religion Virhieh meekly ©secutes th© LaVr of 
Ood, feaiiess of its consequence i nor yet th© wide philan^i 
. thropy, th© deep sympathy with ' all that is human, which 
gives a man the -public heart, and so the control of the is- 
sues of life, wMoh thence proceed | sior th© great justice 
wMchsees -th© ieverlasting right, and journeys thith©rward 
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^;llrollg-il good or ill 5 Mor tlieumgiaty reasoia, wMcli, reSect" 
mg, hekmdH thQ principles of himm iiatuF©, conjatenfc 
mod© of operatioiii of the forces of God in 4li© foyms of 
men j nor th.e> poetic . imaginationj, wliicli in its political 
spkero creates great ecliomeQ of law : and Inenco he wm 
not popular. 

He longed fos? tlie Fresidencji hut Harrison kept Mm 
from tlie nomination in M'O, Olay in ^44, Taylor in '48, and 
8cotfc in '52. He never liad a wide and origin©! inSuenc© 
in tlie politics of tko nation j for he had a6 elemental tliiin-' 
der of Ms own—^tli© Tariff was Mr Call-oim's afc-jfirst; the 
Eorce Bill was Irom another liandj inc^ Fegitive Slave 
Bill was Mr Mason's | "the Omniljus*^ liad^an^'' ifatliers, 
■??'liereof Webster was not one. He was aot^Mood-r©la«. 
tion to any of tli© great measiireSj-~tofree4radeote,proteC"' 
tio% to paper°money or liard coin, to feeedom or slavery 1 
lie was of their kindred only fey adoption. H© lias been. ' • 
on all sides of most questions, save on the winning side, 

in the case of the Fngitiv© Blave Bill, h© stood betwixt ' 
the living and the dead, and blessed -the plague. But, 
even here, he faltered when h© cam© Morth again,--^** The 
gouth will get' no concessions from m©." Mr Webster 
commended the 'first draught of the Fugitiv© Slave Bill, 
with Mr Mason's . amendments thereto,, vohmteemg -his 
support thereof '^'^to th© fullest ©stent." . But he after- 

. wards and repeatedly declared, "^^Th© Fugitive Slav© BilS 
was not such measure as I had prepas'ed before I lefl; th© 
Senate, and which I should have suraorted if I had re» 
mained in th© Benat©."* "1 was of opinion," ho said, 
'^' that a summary trial by jury might he had, which would 

, satisfy the -prejudices of the people, and prodrac© no "harm 
to those who claimed th© somces of fogitiveat"t "^W^ 

. went so far as to introduce' a bill to th© Benat© providing 
a "trial by jury for all Jfegitives claiaoing a trial for theiB. 
i?eedom..| H© thought th© whol© business of delivering' 
lap such as owed service or-laboiTj belonged to th© Btat^' 
*V7hither the fogitiv© :Sed, and not to th© general gov©m=. 

,m©nt,§ Of course "k® must have considered it constitu° 

o j]jy Webstefo lete to the Union Cojamittee. Worlaj, vol vi. p. 678 ; el al. 
: ^ t-Speaohet- Buffalo ^(NowToJ-Ii, asS.i), ^. 1^. 

■ i See it im '?i/'orks, vol. T. p. 'STSj 374i • 
; , I Ibid. p. 354. But yet lie afflrmed th© coaotstutioBsHty of 'ihi Fusgi^ivo 
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tioaal and expadienfc to 'secure for tke fiigifcive a trial 'Ije":' 
. fore m. imparfcial jury of " twelve good and lawful men/* 
who sliouid pass upon tlie wbole matter at issue. But, 
wifck tliat conviction, and witk tliat bill ready drafted, as 
lie says, in his desk,ke could volunteer Ms support to on©, 
wMch took away from the States all jurisdiction in the 
matter, and from the fugitive all " due process of law," all 
trial Toy jury, and left him in the hands of a creature of 
th? court, who was to he paid twice as much for enslaving- 
his victim as for acquitting a man I * 

He had almost no self-reliant independence of character. . 
It was his swiToundinga, not his will, that shaped Ms 
course, — driven Tby the wind and tossed." 
. Mr Wehster's political career hegan with generous- 
promise. He contended for the rights of the people 
against the government, of the minority against the ma- 
jority I he defended the right of each man to discuss all 
pubMc measures , and • the conduct of public men ; he, 
♦ wished, commerce to be unrestricted, payments to be 
made in hard coin. Ho spoke noble words against o^'- 
pression, — ^the despotism, of the "Holy Alliance" m 
Europe, the cruelty of the Slave-trade in America., 
Generously and nobly h© contended against the extension 
of slavery beyond the Mississippi. Noij philanthropic by- 
instinct or moral' principle, avers© to democratic institu-, 
tions both by nattiro and conviction, he yet, by instinctive 
generosity, hated ■ tyranny, • hated injustice, hated des- 
potism. H© appealed to moral power against physicsS 
force., H© sympathised ■ with the republics of South 
America. ■ His great powers taking such- a. direction cer-' 
tainly promised, a brilMant future, large services for man-' 
.Mnd, . But, elas! he fell on ©vil times; who ever fell on- 
mj other? H© was intensely ambitious i not ambitious 
to serve mankind, b.ut to hold office, have power and fame. , 
Is' this' th© "last mfimity .of nphlQ mind?" . It was not. 
a very noM© object h© proposed as the ©nd of his life^ the. 
means to it beeame, successively more and more unworthy.- 
" Y©. cannot perv© 0od. and mammon.-- .. ;• 

E'er some years no: large body, of men has had much 

■ SlavG Bill, tMoh. gave the buslaasa 60 feha federal govGrnmeafe. Bsa WorH 
voL vi. p. 651, cS ssq. . Spsssbea-cfc BnShlo, &s. ' 
, , o Ses Spssch a6 SyraeucSj p. 86, l' , . . . ,v 



fimst in Mm, — ^admiratioB, hnt not coaMenco. la Maaaa- 
clirasetfcg^ oil the pavementSj for the feoi; thvm jevm, lie 
hm had hut little power. After tine speecli of Marcli ^th^ 
he said, **I w3LL be maintainod in Ma-ssaclmsetts/^ ■ Mas- 
sacliusetts said Mo J Only im tlie cifcies that- bought Mm 
■was lie onmipotent. Even the South, woiald not trust Mm. 
Gen. Jackson was the most popular man of ouf time; 
Calkoun was a favourite tliroughout tlie Soutli; Clay, 
in all quarters of the land; and, at tWs day, Seward 
wields the forces of the YHiiga. With all Ms talent, Web- 
ster never had the influence on America of the least of 
these. 

Yet Daaiiel Webster had many popular qualities. He 
loved out-door and manly sports,— boating, fisMng, fowl- 
ing. . He was , fond of nature, loving Hew .Hampshire's 
mountain scenery. He had st^arted small' and poor, had 
jisen great and -Mgh, and honourably had fought Ms way 
alone. H© rose early in the morning. H© loved garden- 
ing, " the purest of human pleasures.*' He was a mrmer, 
and took a countryman's delight in country tMngs,— in 
loads of hay, in trees, im turnips, and the noble Indian 
com, in monstrous swine. He had a patriarch's love 
of sheep, — choice breeds thereof he had. He. took de- 
light in cows, — short-homed Durhams, HerefordsMres, 
Ayrshii'es, Aldemeys. He tilled paternal acres with Ms 
own oxen. He loved to give the Idne fodder. . It was 
pleasant to hear his talk of osen. And but three days be- 
fore he left the earth ; too ill to visit them, his cattle, 
lowing, came to see their sick lord ; and, as he stood in 
his door, ..Ms great oxen were driven up, that he might 
smell their healthy breath, and look Ms last on those 
broad,.,generous jfeces, that were nevfer false to him. 

He loved birds, smd would not have them shot on Ms 
premises ;• . and- so Ms farm twittered ail over with their 

sweet Jargonings." Though in public Ms dress was 
more unuormly new than is common with acknowledged 
gentlemen, at home and on Ms estate he wore Ms old and 
homely clothes, and had kind words for all, and hospitality 
besides. He loved his father and brother' with great 
tenderness,' wMch easily broke into, tears when he spoke 
of them. He was kind to Ms obscurer and poor relations. 
He had, no money to bestow; they could. not share Ms in- 
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tellect, or tho renown it brought. But ho gave them his 
affection, and thoy loved him with veneration. Ho was a 
friendly man : all along tho nlioro there were plain men 
that loved him, — whom ho alwo loved. Ho was aUled " a 
good neighbour, a good townsman : " — - 

" Lufly and tiour to those that loved him not ; 

But to tboee noD that sought him, sweet as summer." 

His influence on the development of America hjis not 
been great. He had largo gills, largo opportunities hIho 
for their use, — tho two greatest things which groat men 
ask. Yet he has brought little to pass. No great ideas, 
no great organizations, will bind him to the coming age. 
His life has been a long vacillation. Ere long, men will 
aak for the historic proof to verify the reputation of his 
power. It will not appear. For the present, his career 
18 a failui*e : he was balked of his aim. How will it be 
for the future ? Posterity will vainly ask for proof of his 
intellectual power to invent, to organize, to administer. 
Tho historian must write that he aimed to increase the 
executive power, the central government, and to weaken 
the local pwwer of the States ; that he preferred the 
Federal authority to State rights, the judiciary to the 
legislature, the government to the people, the claims of 
money to the rights of man. Calhoun will stand as the 
representative of State rights and free trade ; Clay, of the 
A^aericaQ system of protection; Benton, of payment in 
sound coin ; some other, of the revenue tariff. And in 
the greatest question of the age, the question of Human 
Righttt, as champions of mankind, there will appear Adams, 
Giddings, Chase, Palfrey, Mann, Hale, Seward, Rantoul, 
and Sumner ; yes, one other name, which on the historian's 
page wiU shade all these, — the name of Gareison. Men 
wiD recount the words of Webster at Plymouth Rock, at 
Bunker Hill, at Faneuil Hall, at Niblo's Garden ; they will 
also recollect that he declared " protection of property " 
to be the great domestic object of government ; that he 
said, "Liberty first and Union afterwards was delusion 
and folly ; ** that he called on Massachusetts to conquer 
her " prejiodices " in favour of unahenable rights, and with 
alacrity give up a man to be a slave ; turned all tho North 
into a hunting-field for the blood -hound ; that he made 
the negation of God the first principle of goyemmcnt; 
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that our Now-England eloplmnt turnod round, toro Froe- 
doin'H stAndard down, and trod hor nrmios under foot. 
Thay will B(w thttt ho did not Hottlo tho groatost quostionti 
by justice and tho Law of Gt)d. His parallol linos of 
power aro indood long linos, — a nation fojkIs his word : 
they aro not far apail, you cannot got many centuries 
between ; for thor« aro no groat ideas of right, no mighty 
acts of love, to keep them wide. 

There are brave words which Mr Webfitor has spoken 
that will hiHt while English is a speech ; yoa, will journey 
with the Anglo-Saxon raoo, and one day bo classic in 
f ithor hemisphere, in every zone. But what will posterity 
say of his etforts to chain the fugitive, to extend the area 
of human bondage ; of his haughty scorn of any law 
higher than what trading politicians enact in the Capitol ? 
" There is a law above all the enactments of human codes, 
the same throughout the world, tho same in all time ; " 
" it is the law written by the finger of God upon the heart 
of man ; and by tiiat law, unchangeable and eternal, while 
men despise fraud, and loathe rapine, and abhor blood, they 
will reject with indignation the wild and guilty fantasy 
that man can hold property in man." * 

Calhoun, Clay, Webster, — they were all able men, — long 
in politics, all ambitious, grasping at the Prusidency, all 
failing of what they sought. AU three called themselves 
" Democrats," taking their stand on the unalienable rights 
of man. But all three conjoined to keep every eighth man 
in the nation a chattel slave ; all three at last united in 
deadly war against the unalienable righta of men whom 
swarthy mothers bore. O democratic America I 

Was Mr Webster's private life good ? There are many 
depraved things done without depravity of heart. I am 
here to chronicle, and not invent. I cannot praise a man 
for virtues which he did not have. This day such praise 
sounds empty and impertinent as the chattering of a caged 
canary amid the sadness of a funeral prayer. Spite of 
womanly tenderness, it is not for me to renounce my man- 
hood and my God. I shall — 

NftBgfat exteno&te and notbiof add. 
Nor set down aught in malice." 

* Lnrd Brougham' t speecli on Nsgro Slarerj, is tike House of Conunooa, 
July 18, IWO. 
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Before he lofl New Hampfibire, I find no Btain upon hi» 
conduct there, save rockleaHnoRH of expenao. Hut in Bon- 
ton, when he removed here, there were men in vo^uo, in 
some ro8p<ict8, perhaps, worse than any Hinoo om conspicuouH, 
— open aebauchees. He fell in with them, and hocArae 
over-fond of animikl delif^ht8, of the joys of the body 'h baser 
parts ; fond of sensual luxury, the victim of low app<»tiU*fi. 
He loved power, lovwi pleasure, loved wine. Let me turn 
off my face, and nay no more of this sad theme : others 
were as bad as he * 

He was intensely pniud. Careless of money, he was 
often in trouble on its account. He contracttMl debts, and 
did not settle ; boiTowed of rich and poor, and young and 
old, and rendered not again. F*nvato money often clove 
to his hands ; yet in his nature there was no taint of itva- 
rice. Tj lavished money on luxuries, while his washer- 
woman WM led unpaid. Few Americans have squandered 
so much as he. Rapacious to get, he was prodigal of his 
own. I w^'sh the chjirgeg brought against his public ad- 
ministration may be disproved, whereof the stain rests on 
him to this day. Wben he entered on a lawyer's life, Mr 
Gore advised him, '* Whatever bread you eat, let it be the 
broAd of independence ! " Oh that the great mind could 
have kept th»t counsel I Bat, even at Portsmouth, luxury 
brought debt, and many an evil on its back. He collected 
money, and did not pay 1 " Bread of independence," 
when did he eat it la«tf Rich men paid his debts of 
money when he c&me to Massachusetts ; they took a dead- 
pledge on the man ; only death redeemed tkat mortgage. 
In 1827 he solicited the SenatorBhip of Massachusetts ; it 
" would pat down the calumnies of Isaac Hill I " He ob- 
tained the office, not without management. Then he re- 
fused to take his seat until ten thousuid dollars was raised 
for him. The money came clandestinely, and he went 
into the Senate — a pensioner I His reputation demanded 
a speech against the tariff of '28 ; his pension required 
his vote for that " bill of abominations." He spoke one 
way, and voted the opposite. Was that the first do- 
tation ? Ho was forestalled before he left New Hamp- 

* Hoe at mtor : reliqitt noa Mnit p«dor ; 
Tv mMSfwan et unboU. 

S*MMDMrtM, Eptf. II. 29. 
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»hiro. Tho next gift was twenty thoiisAnd, it i« said. 
Then the Bums incn^awod. What groat " gifts " have bwn 
pnvat<^ly raised fur him by contributions, subscnptions, 
donations, and the like I la it honent to buy up a roan F 
honest for a man to sell himself? Is it ju*t for a judgt^ 
who administers the law to take a secret bribe of a party 
at his court ? Is it just for a party to offer such g^fts f 
Answer Ix)i-d Bacon who tried it ; answer Thomas More 
who tried it not. It is worst for a maker of laws to be 
bought and sold. New-England men, I hope not meaning 
wrong, bought the grmt Senator in '27, and ion^ held him 
in their pay. They gnve him all his services were worth, 
— gmvo more. His commercial and financial pobcy has 
been the bane of New-Kngland and the North. In 1850 
tho South bought him, but never paid I ♦ 

A Senator of the United States, he wras pensioned bv 
the capitalists of Boston. Their " gifts " m his hand, 
how could he dare be just I His later speeches Braell of 
bribes. Could not Francis Bacon warn him, nor either 
Adams guide t Three or four hundred years ago Thomas 
More, when " Under Sheriff of Ix)ndon," would not accept 
a pension from the king, lest it might §werve him from 
his duty to the town ; when Chancellor, he would not 
accept five thousand pounds which the English clergy 
pubbclv offered him, for public service done as Chancellor. 
But W ebster in private took — how much 1 cannot tell 1 
Considering all things, his buyers' wealth and his un- 
thriftiness, it was as dishonourable in them to bribe as in 
him to take their ^fl ! 

To gain his pomt, alas ! ho sometimes treated facts, 
law, constitution, monJity, and religion, as an advocate 
treats matters at the bar. Was he certain South Caro 
Una had no constitutional right to nullify ? I make no 
doubt he felt so ; but in his language he is just as strong 
when he declares the Fugitive Slave Bill is perfectly con- 
stitutional ; that slavery cannot be in California and New 

* " 8«d Uteri boIIiu oomitsia eireumdire qncnt, 

Qonn dat ponu amor, aed mum tulit tnpia moves, 
Nm qniaqiiun Tero pretiiun uif;itar amieo, 
Qaa refat ei sqao, ridbaaqoc regator ab illo : 
o«i ■iaerum parra atipe mnnerat, at padibandn 
Exarecre aale* inXmr eim»tii» poaait" 

• Pttmilo Ltummt, mK m^., 100, «i My. 
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Morior) ; jiwt M oonfidont in hiH dreivilful mock at ron- 
BCiencc, and the doar (ikxl'e un(■hling^nf^ I^w. Ho hoedod 
not " the delpffutod vovce of Ciod " which spoftkB \n the 
consnenoe of the fikithful man. 

No hnn^ man hits done so much to debauch the con- 
science of the nation ; to dchauch the prosH, the pulpit, 
the forum, and the bar I Then' ih no Higher Iaw, (^uoth 
he ; and how much of the pulpit, the pmHH, the fonim, and 
the bar, denies its (Jod I Road the journals of tlie la«t 
week for pr<K)f of what I nay ; and road our history since 
March of '50. He poisonoci the moral wells of Hociety 
with hi* lower law, and mfin's consciencoH died of the 
murrain of beaittfi, whicii came l:>ecau»o they drank thereat. 

In an a^ which pnias money as the ^Ttiatest g^ood and 
counts the unde.-standing as tKe hif^hest human faculty, 
the man who is to lead and bless the world mast indecxi 
be great in int-ellect, but also groat in conscience, greater in 
affliction, and greatest of all things in his soul. In his 
later years, Weoster was intellect, and little more. If he 
did not regard the eternal Right, how could he guide a 
nation to what is useful for tt)-dAy ? If ho scorned the 
Ijaw of God, how oould he blesjs the world of men ? It 
was by this fault he fell. " Those who murdered Banquo, 
what did they win by it ? " 

— — " A b*iTen Mcptre in tbeir grip*, 
Tbence to be wrenched with an uniineiil hand, 
No kon of thein •ooceeding." 

He knew the cause of his defeat, and in the last weeks 
of his life confessed that he was deceived ; that, before his 
fatal speech, he had assurance from the North and South, 
that, if he sopported slavery, it would lead him into place 
and power ; but now he saw the mistake, and that a few 
of the " fanatics " had more influence in America than he 
and all the Bouth 1 He sinned against his own conscience, 
and so he fell I 

He made hiia wing^ of slavery to gain a lofty eminence. 
Those wingTS unfeathered in his fi-ight. For one and thirty 
months he fell, until at last he reached the tomb. There, 
on the sullen shore, a mighty wreck, great Webster lies. 

" Ii tkii the SDUi io Frsodom'i csnse aiproTed, 
The nun to gnml, m honoured, »o b^red ? 
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^^"hnrf it tht h«*rtMt worth utd wnjthl o( mnxA, 

Whifh ItSonr could not tLoop, nor frau rontrol i 

'W'hm the known dijpuily, thf tlamp of ««f, 

^'btrh, hii)r ■Sftahcd, tb« proud t.0(\ rtinal taw t 

Wbere the oalm tnampli^ >f •n >»on««t rmuf t — 

^Vber* the d-ehjfhtfu; tri^ of juM ^>(>Uiia« ? 

'•h, lu»t alike U) •rtton and ri-pfmn, 

I'n*»>pi., uiipiU<«d in ihfl wonct of wcmw , 

M ith all that conacioiu, undiMemhtwj pride, 

Srtid to llif lufulu of a foe dpfi«d , 

V'ltb all thai habit of farrihar famfi. 

I>uofnnd to cihau«t the drrtft* of lifs in ahamt I *' 

Oh, what a warning was his fall I 

" To da*h corruption in b»>r proud r«rerr, 
And ttuM h her alarna (hat tkm! w- bom to fear " 

"Ob dumb W pMaioti't »• oj r*f^ 
W^icn b« who niitfhl 
UhTf lirhlM up ar>^ l«d bit tf* 
KalU OMik lu Dig^t." 

Had ho bopn faithful */0 his own best words, »o oft '6» 
peatod, how he would have etood 1 How different would 
have been the aspect of the North and the South ; of the 
press, the pulpit, the forum, and the court ! 

Had he aiea after the treaty of 1842, how different would 
have been his fame ! 

Since the Revolution no Antehcan has had so noble an 
opportunity aa Mr Webster to speak a word for the ad- 
vancement of mankind, l^ere wae a great occasion : 
slavery was clamorous for new power, new territory ; was 
invadjnj^ the State Rights of the North. Earnest men in 
the North, getting aroused and hostile to slavery, were 
lof)king round for some able man to take the political ^id- 
ance of the anti-slavery feebng, to check the grtsat nation&i 
crime, and help end it ; they were asking — 

" Who U the boDeat man, — 
Rr that ioih atill and atranrlj ^ pvTsaa, 
To Ood, bis neigiiboar, and ntm , moct trnc ; 

Whom neither fear nor Owning ean 
Unpin, or wrench from ginng all their da« i " 

Some circumstances seemed to point to Mr Webster as 
the man ; his immense oratorical abilities, his lon^ uo- 
qoaintance with public affairs, his oonspicuoos position, 
kis noble words in behalf of freedom, begiimiiig with kis 
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€ol!ogQ days and ©Jitoiadiag over mmj a yeo?,— all tkeGO 
WQi'© powerfWl aygEmento in Ms beMf. Tlis psopl© Iiad 
dvmyB b©on iadmlgent to Ms feulto, allowing Mm a wide 
margin of pwMio and primfc© oscillation ; th.@ "EoTth was 
ready to sustain Mm in. all geneFons ©ibrts for tli© w.b- 
aliemaW© HgMa of mam. But Ii© tbsw away tko great 
momeiat of Ms life, used all Ms abilities to destroy thoso 
rigMs of man, md bmldod .tli© materials of koBowaW© 
fame into a monument of infamy for tli© warning of man- 
kind. ■ Declaring tliat " tk© protection of propeHy " was 
" tko great object of government/' h.® sought to unit© tli© 
money power of tli© Nortli and tlie slav© power of tli© 
Boutli into'on© great instramentto stifle diacnasion, and 
witbatend religion, and tke Higher Law of God. 

Had !i© lived and laboured for freedom as for slavery,— 
nay, with half the diligence and half the power,~~to-mor-. 
irow all the Morth would rise to make Mm their President, 
and put on that Olympian brow the wreath of honour &om 
a people's hand. Then h© would have left a nam© like 
Adams, Jeffetson, and Washington. | and the tears of ©very 
good man would have dropped upon his tomb 5 Had he 
served Ms Grod with haF ih© seal that h© served tho South, 
H© would not, in Ms a^ , have left Mm naked to Ms ene- 
mies \ If Mr Webster had cultivated the moral, th© afo 
fectional, th© Religious part of Ms natur© with th© same 
diligence he nursed Ma power of speech, what a man there 
would have been ! With Ma great ability as an advocate, 
"Virith Ms ©loquenc©, Ms magnetic power, in Ms position,— 
a Senator &r twenty years,-— if h© could have attained th© 
Justice, t?a© philanthropy, th© religion of Channing or of 
[dfollea, m? of many a modest woman in all th© Christian 
oeets, vfej!) Cj aoM© □peolia'slo dIiouH w© hav© seen I TlieE 
tli© mation would long oinee Siav© mad© Mm Prasident, omM. 
lie also would laav© ravoliitioniaed men^s ideas of political 
gTS&jtnesG 5 '^''fej bigot would have ceased to perseciite, 
^ifio doDpot to ■v'QS, th.0 desolate poor to mSo-f^ the olave to 
fy:-'-:'ji'i p.-ad fewiMQ^ th© igiaorant to coF'Sjmit Giimm^ and 
Ui--"i "t"'i' /oA h'./f to Qaf^eader mhismd^iSi^,'^ 

Mw'j l<: I ''UA jf*"*', r':U "J I Sv'j Mo WCSi ©V©? §JiQQ, 

Apootaoy if] Miit Vj [imi^fhi!-. iV"'-'^. ji'iifiSb 'fv;/- li-JiSo h© cam© to 
tho grotf'-sfi'., hmif.g 'kjvmvf':, h'n h&fjd '-/'/Oj'? vf'ml 'Ml iio'vi'&o 
'^hin WQ[] Ms ^gi/Qat -hB mMl ]n-i;<m":)f'< t?); i'hn Tmimj^ 
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p6w0F io do service agamsfc mankind. T^e lom of sW- 
■^rice became coaiimally worse. Wat3 }ioico4#^^^S-!of"-tMG 
GoiTttptiom ? — at firofc ? But sMl lie bearJl>Wb!(M©^03oM'-l 
Oh, no I Pjarfc of it belongs to tMs city, wMch corrapted 
Iiim, tempted Mm vdth. a price, bougM Mm with its gold I 
Daniel Webster had not thrift. "Poor Ricliard" was no- 
saint of Ms. He loved luxmy, and was careless of wealth. 
Boston caught Mm by the purs© j by 'that she led him to 
his mortal doom. With her much fair speech she caused 
hiH?. to yield I with the , flattery of , her lips she deceived 
him. Boston was the Delilah that allured Mmj but ofb 
he broke the withes of gold, until at last, with- a pension, 
she shore off the seven locks of Ms head, 'his strength 
went feom him, and the Philistines took him- and put out 
his ©yes, brought him dowsi to¥/'ashington, and bound him, 
with fetters of brass. And he did grind in their prison- 
house 5 and' they said, *'^Our god, which is, slavery, hath 
delivered into our hands our enemy, the destroyer of oui? 
institutions, who slew many of us.^* Then, having used 
Mm for their . need, they thrust th© man away, deceived 
and' broken-hearted ! . 

Ho man can resist inlinito temptation. There cam© a 
peril greater than he could bear. ' Condemn th© sin— pity 
th© oSendiag man. Th© tone of political morality k piti^^ 
ably low. It lowered Mm, and then he debased the morale 
of politicB'. 

Fart of t|i©.M&3MG laelongs to th© Mew-Bngland churchj) 
which honours/'^ devoutneos,^^ and sneers at ©very mpbl©], 
mGnly lif®, calling men saints who only iJray^ sli careless 
of th© dead men^s bones which glut the wMted Bepi!3!lohr©6 
Th© churches of Mew^Smgland wer© waiting 'to ■proclaim 
clavGrj, cmd ffonoraica th© law of (Giodo Th©, disg^cios io 
his aloHOc But w© MMst Mam©' Mr /Wsbstsr go w© 
Mom© f©w men. Oooiety, takes swift veiagsaaso osa. th© 
pet^ SMsf, th© small swladler, aadTOgmeo m :^agQs th© 
■golo'w'ia Mis th© ■miardoreFp.wMI© for:iaaea isB, high .ofes*, 
witli gi;S!iii.ab2ltiQ3, ^7ho eacictimq[m'5^ iato lawj w]ko' QE°- 
dkjYQ tlioeGEsdo, caiil cow -a eoatiMeiit with'thi'ddoiBj, to 
'foQ':.ffWGat end sham© aad missi^ ©md qsb^ 'who ts^sh gg 
jjjolitiispl ©thifis th© tlii©oi!:y of 'erlM©,— fo5? . tliQEa th©ff© h 
©S;3M sio earthly oiit\7/Qi;dl pnaMcliiTijaent, gqv© tho mdigjii^jtioa 
r7.l'''':i ''vTMeh maakml cso&'gos th© nmmofj of tJlio op« 
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preasos?, Effom tlie jiaclgmGMi; of m0% tho appeal' lies to" 
f^BQ |ftd^©at of f^od 5 He only kEowa wlio sias^ aad kow 
Mmeli^" "How' Mwek Mr Webstei' is to Too pitied;, wo-lmow. 

IJiid ko lieoa a clergyman, as obco h.® wished, ho migMi 
hme p&ased tliroBgli Me witk none of tke outward "bleia-^. 
ishoo wMck iio"V7 defom Ms memory j famed for Ms . gifts 
caad gfacQQ too, for eloqtteace, saad '^^ somdiOLess in tli© 
feifck/^ "Ms pmso in all tlie oMrckes.** . Had lie hem © 
politieicbii la. a better s^ge,— wkGn it is not. tkoiigM just 
for eapitsilisfes to bray rap oteieameii in secret, for politiciaaa 
elRBidestinely to sell iik&k services for pmato gold, or for 
dQvgjmoB^ m tlio mme of (fi-od, to aanetify all popular 
CiisMQa,— la© migM hme lifted up tliat nofol© voice oontimno 
oly for Tratk md Eigkt. Wlio «305ild mot in miok © timo ? 
•Tb.© straw Mows witk tk© ^vind. -BwLt, alas! ko w&s aot 
&m ©noBgk for Ms place | too weals in conscieEce- to Im 
^hd ckE.mpiom of' Justice wkil© ske meeds a okampioia, 
ILeii m lb© just against tke wrong k© wroiigkt, chfjidt" 
aW© to tk© mm. wko wroiagM tha wromgo- ConBoieac© 
compels our. formidaM© Mam© | tke afiectioas weep t'li©ir 
fity.tooo ■ • ' ■ ' ■ 

LiJi© BacoB;, wkoM Mr Wekster resembles m mmj ' 
^Mmgs, Bme iadastry ©ad tk© pkilosopMo mind, k© k&d 

mo moral courag©g, mo power -of self°0aorifi«s© or ielf°de- 
uialj** witk. strong passions, witk lov© of luxuiy in all its 
forma, witk simck pride, great fondness of appfeiis©j, ©nd 
tk© iatensest lov© of power | coming to'Eostoa poor^ © 
lawyer,' witkoiit tkrifb, ©mbffirlmig m polities .witk smck, 
compamons for Ms private aad Ma piablio life, witk suck 
ptibHc opinion in tke State,— tkat konesty-is to serve tke 
present pmiJoses of yoer party^ or tke wealtky men .wk© 
conti'61 it I in tk© Gkiffckj,— tkat rQligiosn.- consists iffi- b©li©f 
witkomt ©videac©, in ritual- sacraments, in .verbal psayer,--^ 
is' it wonderful tkat tMs great inteMeot went astray. 2 Bm 
kow ' corrupt tk® ckBrck©s - ar©,-^tk© leading clergy of 
America . &r© tk© anointed d©f©nd©rd of maa-stsaling i se© 
kow co^"»pt"'is tk© Btate,' betraying -tke red -men, enslaving 
tk©' bkv. V pilliaging' Mexico I ■ sea kow corrapt m trad®, 
wMck rules tk© Btat© and C/kiarok, dealing in men, Con° 
HGctiout malsQs wMps- for tk© ■negrC'dSiver. ^ew Hamp'^ 
•skirt, rsars tk© aegro^drivera .tkeMselvisSo BMps of . Main© 



5iailli6aiaair0O of Mass?i(Cliws0fcts own mem in YirgiMOp Ala« 
ijamo, Missomi ! Tli® leadinn mom in trade, im Ciliwcji 
©lad Btato, think Jnstioo is laofe snuok moi*0 needed, m ifc 
atft-teomam. tkm it is needed ia m. ox, or im tk© steel wMols 
olioeo Mo lioof ! Semembei? them things, md pity Disaaie! 
Wofoofcer, ©mMtioiiSj passioiaate, Enthiif^ j amd ee© , tli© 
(sis'eEmstaaces wliiok wei^lied Mm dowB» We Judgo 
the deeds ; <Grod only can jEdg© tli© mm. !£■ jm m.d I 
liave not met th® temptatioa v^Mcfe can. oteffmcites.' "tts, 
lefc MS hm© mercy oa Qiick es <som© Heediog^froro. tljoi' 
battle. 

His caliBg m a lawyer v/as flomewlaat claageFOffiOp Ie&d<= 
lag' liim "to make tlio wora© appear tho foettep imooE^^^ 
to seek '^'^aot verity^, ferai; ireiisiiiailitod© 3 ti? look at tlio 
oi^pedieat ©md^ aot to iaqmro if Ma meams fe© doo jwst | 
'to look too MmA at mioaSEreS;) Mot CMOMfjIii. ni; pr-iadpiefio 
Yet Md owia feotfeer EseM©!. %jent s&feiy tliFoisgik tliot jimlli, 
—■Mo GBiaell of tliffit fira ob ?ho gamontt 

Hifj iiitsFcoiirae "witli politicians wm full of moirftl, f&m'L 
IIo\y f0'57 tmidk politic.o^o QjmI m-q tlieraoefoFTOrd ehvii I 

.Boston aow Monreo fo»? Mm. I fMm in titfo hin m I'l'os;-' 
'iTeepiffigo slionH hVitQ 'Hwph her -^'jtX!(m?.i>^' '•:Ao!i?. htvc- 

eiapitalistE! Siled lais sigM liamd wit'k biiljeao t'M) '^mfi^Mi 
to liav© put OB. Hfiiskolotli. lyrlieBL tlje spsack .of Mvjsok l/'iili. 
feot cam© ImWo SI10 aliouid teve hxmg h-QV S&go ot W.f 
Kaesfc wliea the S'agiti?© Slav© Bill beo&me o law ^ tlim 
fllie only .eamiaoBSj, and tla^anked . Iiei? E-eproGQEtatiydo- 
Webster fell prostrate;, "biit wag Bostois laor© imiaoGeiat tSiea 
h.Q ? ■ Mememb'er tfee iiiae IkiiMdr-ed smi^ . eigMy^^sevess. men 
tliat tl>.isaiik©d Mm for the speecfe wMcli toiiclied "tlaeir '^'^ ©oB" 
soieace/' amd poiatsd out tfe© pstli of duty i. It t7&'3 qIe© 
tlaat rEimed Mmo . ■ : ■ . . , 

■ Bke l^ribed liisE m 1827^, aad oUsm siac©o H© rsgas^deS 
tliQ Bmm 'thm paid as a retaiaimg fee^ aM at. tho last msaiiQ- 
taiaed'tlmt tke EostoE soisEiafactEK'eE'e ^er© still, ie Ibs 
debt J for tli© semces lie li.ad jreadered tliemiby.defewdiBg" 
til© tairiS" am. Ms place las Seuatos? wre td tliem, worth mor® 
tlian all tk© moaey li© received i Could a, imm he Saoaeot 
ia saefe ©pooitioffif MbjB tSiat tlie great ©rator' liod iaot 
coEscienc© to remember .©t 'fat-.tliat .p©s .siall aot 
liTOby .bresd.slono I - . ... 
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WLat H wfcd life was bin ! Hih wife diod, — a lovinp wrw 
man, boaatiful, and UMidorlj V>f loved I ()f Hovoral children, 
td\ Bavp one have irone hefon* him t^> the U^mb. Sad man, 
he lived to bmld niB (hi!dn<ii'H monument I IK) you n>- 
momher the melancholy K|>ectarle in thoHtn-K^t, when Majur 
WebitU^r, a victim of ttic Mexican war, was bv his father 
laid down in yonder U^mb T - « da-ng-hter, Uxi, but reoentW 
laid low ! How poor WKf'nuMl then the trhastly paf,^^nt in 
the street, cnnpty ^nd holloT:- a« the inufflinl drum ! 

What a sad faee he w )re,— furrowfxl by pasnion, by am- 
bition, that noble bn).v BcarrM all over with the re(Y)rdH 
of a hanl, Had life. L«.K)k at the pnnts and pictures of him 
in the Btroet. I do not wonder his early fnends abhor the 
sight. It la a fiiC© of aorrown, — pnvat.e, public, Rec^ret 
woes. Bat there are pictures of that face in earlier ymrw, 
full of power, bat full of tendemms ; the mouth femi- 
nine, and inaooont as a girl's. What a life of pansion, of 
dark sorrow, replied betwixt the two ! In that ambition- 
etncken fa<:'e his mother would not have known her 
child ! 

For years, tr> me, he hia« soerot^d like cm of the tragic 
heroes of the Grecian tale, pursued by fate ; and latterly, 
the saddest sight in all the Western World, — widowed of 
BO mnch he loved, and grasping at what was not only 
vanity, bat the Haddest vexation of the heart. I have long 
mourned for him, as for no living or departed men. He 
blasted the frieodB of man with scomful lightning : him, 
if I could, I would not blast, but only blebs oontinually 
and evermore. 

You remember the last time Le spoke in Boston ; the 
procession, last sammer, you remember it well. Wtiat a 
(Bad Mid oare-wom coantenanoe was that of the old man, 
welcomed with the mockery of applaose ! You remember, 
when the orator, wise-headed and friendly -hearted, oame 
tyo thauk him for his serviceB, he said not a word of " Hav- 
ing the Union ; ** of the " oompromiBe measures," not a 
word. That faroe was played out — it was only the tragic 
facte which were left ; but for his great serricae he thanked 
him. 

And when Webster pepUed, he said, Here in Boston I 
am not disowned ; at least, here 1 am not disowned." No, 
Daniel Webster, you are not disowned in Boston. So long 
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as I hftTp A U»nfirue to tearh, a heart to fool, you phall nevrf 
be diRowned. 1 muBt be just. 1 shall be tender too I 

It was partly by l^>8ton'8 8>n that the grtmt man fell ! 
I pity hi8 victims ; yon pity t,hem too. Tiut 1 pity him 
mon', oh, far more I Pity the op pressed, will you ? W ill 
vou not also pity the oppressor in his sin 1* lyook t,hen' ! 
S<-><' thfit face, so manly strong, so maiden meek I Htutr 
that voice ! " Neither do I condemn thee ! (io, and sin 
no more 1 " List^ni to the last words of the Crucifi*''d : 
" Father, forgnve them ; for they know not what they do." 

'ITie last time he was m Faneuil Hall, — it was " Kaneuil 
Hall open ; " once it had been shut ; — it was last May — 
the Rick old man — you remember the feeble UK>k and the 
Ka<l face, the tremulous voice. He came to solicit the vot/i 
of the Methodists, — a vain errand. I felt then that it was 
his last time, and forbore to look upon that saddened 
countenance. 

The last time he was in the Senate, it was to hoar hifl 
successor speak. He stayed an hour, and hoard Charles 
Sumner demonstrate that the Furtive Slave Bill was not 
good religion, nor good Constitution, nor gt»od law. The 
old and the new stood face to face, — the Fugitive Slave 
Bill and Justice. What an hour I Wliat a sight I Wliat 
thoughts ran ihroagh the great man's mind, mingled with 
what regrets ! For slavery never set well on him. It was 
a NesBus' shirt on our Hercules, and the poison of his own 
arrows rankled now in his own bones. Had Mr Webster 
been true to his history, true to his heart, true to his in- 
tention and his promises, he would himself have occupied 
that ground two years before. Then there would have 
been no Fugitive Slave Bill, no chain round the Court 
House, no man-stealing in Boston ; but the " Defender of 
the Constitution," become the " Defender of the unahen- 
able rights of man," would have been the President of the 
United States I But he liad not the courage to deUver the 
speech he made. No man can serve two masters, — Justice 
and Ambition. The mill of God grinds slow but dreadful 
fine ! 

He came home to Boston, and went dowTi to Marsh- 
field to die. An old man, broken with the storms of 
State, went home — to die I His neighbours came to ease 
the fall, to look upon the disappointment, and give him 
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what choor thoy cooM. To liim to dio was givmj lifo wau 
tho onl^ loss. Yot ho did not wisli t<j dio : ho sumrudorod, 
— ^he did not yield. 

At tho last end, hiB frionrts wore about him ; his dear 
opioa — -his wifo, hia 8on (tho last of six children ho had 
lovod). Name by namo ho bado thcixn all farowell, and all 
his frionds, man by man. Two colioiired sorvants of his 
wore there, — ^whom> it is said, ho bad holpod purchase out of 
elavory, and bless with freedom's Hfo. llioy watched over 
tho bedside of tho dying man. Tho kindly doctor sought 
to sweeten tho bitterness of death witih medicated skill j and, 
when that failed, ho gave the groat man a littlo manna 
which foil down from heaven tkroo thou sand years ago, and. 
Bhopherd David gathered up and koj»t it in a psalm : " Tho 
Lord is my Shepherd : though I walk through tho valley 
of the shadow of death, I will foar no evil ; thy rod o^d 
thy staff they comfort mo." 

And the great man faltered out Ms last words, " That is 
what I want— thy rod, thy rod } thy staff, thy staff." That 
heart had never wholly renounced its God: Oh, no ! it had 
scoffed at His Higher Law t " biDtt, in the heart of heartei 
there was religious fooling still I 

Just four ye&rs after his great speech, on tho 24th of 
October, all that was mortal of Daniel Webster went down 
to the dust, and the soul to the motherhr bosom of God ! 
Men mourn for him : he heeds it not. The great man has 
gone where the servant is free from his master, where the 
weaiy are at rest, where the wicked cease from troubling. 

" No forther seek his meriiLs to discloae. 

Or dmw hia ^ailtiet from &eir dresd abodo ; 
There they alike ia trembling hope repoao, 
The bosom of his Fftther and hie God !" 

Matssar^husotts has lost her great adopted son. Has 
lost f Oh, no ! "I still live " is truer than the sick man 
knew :— 

" He lives and spreads aloft bjr those jmrs ejes 
And perfect vrttnees df oU'judgiag Qod." 

His memory will long^ live with us, stiU dear to, many a 
loving heart. W%at honour shall we pay ? Let the Stete 
go out mindful of his noblest services, ^yet tearful for his 
Ml; ga^.that he would fipon have filled ihim with the husk* 
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tha Bwino do ©at, and no mim gave to hira. Sod md toar* 
full, lot hor remembor tbo foroo of circumstMiooB, ftud dark 
tomptation'B aecrot power. Lot bor romombor tbat whilo 
wo know whftt ho yioldod to, a»d what m aim, God kaowa 
what ftleo is rosiBtod, and hk alono knows who tho sinner 
is. MasBachnaottB, tho doar old mother of or all I let 
hor warn her children to fling away ambition, and lot her 
charge thom, ovory ono, that thoro is a God who mueit in- 
deed bo woruhippod, and a Higher Law which muBt bo 
kept, though Gold and Union fail. Then lot her say to 
thoMi, " Ye have dwelt lon^ enough in this mountain ; turn 
yo, and take your journey into tho land of FEKBiioit, which 
tho Lord your God givoth yon I " 
Then lot her lift her eyes to Heaven, and pray 

" 8wc«t Moroy t to iha ^f«« of hcftTon 
Thu ftatotman Imd, his nitu fotpvea ; 
Ttto roeM conflict, lin bottrt rir«n 

W^th nun enclMTOttr, 
And memory of eail.h'* bitter leaTon, 

JBfficedforemt" 

But 

— — why to him oonflae th« pny]cr, 
While kiudrsd thought* ftnd ycantiagt bctr, 
Oa the frail heart, the pureat ahxre 

With all that livor 
The beat of what we do aad are, 

Great God, forgive I" 



BUCKLE*8 HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION. 

Eiitory of OiviHssatum inn, England. By Hivbt Thomas 
BucKLB. YoL I. Loi^don : 1857. 8vo. pp. xnr, 854. 

Tkxs is the inost important work, in iito line, from. & Britw 
kh hand, which the world haa bum for many ^7^" ^<b» 
iheme is one of ihe greatest- m. I^e world. The author 
haa treated it better, with more leaniing and profound 
f , comprehension, ^lihan any of his Englien ■ predeoesecnrs/ 
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Who ift Mf BncWo ? Wo know not. Tbo name j'b new j 
ihia m hifl first work, as ho ihm tells us : " To ray mother I 
dodicato this, the firnt volurao of my first work/' — ftpioua 
and appropriato dodiwfcion^ which prordiiseB other tixinga 
to como. 

No Engliehinnn has ivritten a more claborato book 
in this century. It is loamed also, though not bo compro» 
bonsivo in its erudition as wo might wish. The list of 
authors quoted " occupioB fifteen pages, and compriBos 
about six hundred titloa and pornapa throe thouiaand 
Tolumos, Half aR many more are roforrod to in the copi* 
ous and woll-studiod notes, which enrich the volume. 
Notwithstanding the imposing array which this catalo^io 
presents at the first glance, its deficiencies, in a wnter 
who thinks bo meanly o^ the labours of his prodecossorfl, 
are more remarkable than its Boeming comploteneBs. Not 
to speak of ancient writers, of whom only three are re- 
ferred to, no mention is miado of Gxotius, Pridoaux, Vice, 
Creuzer, Bu Cange, Duchesne, Malte-brun, Becker, W. v. 
Humboldt, Wachler, Hegel {Phil, d. Gesch.), Miillor ( J. v. 
and C. 0.), Fichte {Qrundz. d. gegcnw. ZdtalL), Schilling 
(Phil. d. Myth.), Boeckh, Wachsmuth, Eichhom, Sa^figny, 
Raumer, Heeren {Qmeh. d. Syst. d. Eur. Stoat), Tlderry> 
and a host of others whose writings bear more or less 
direefcly on the sabject of this volume. The author speaks 
in the highest terms of the works of German philoBophers, 
but names but four or five German books in his c8i.talogae, 
— ^none of which are the works of the masters in. the phi- 
losOT>hy of histoiy^ 
This volume is but half of the Introduction to the His- 
, tory of Civilization in England. How many volumes the 
history itself shall contain^ we are not told. It is so bulky 
that we fear it will not immediately be reprinted here. The 
gr^ cost of the original will prevent it frora circulating 
much in li. country wnere a labouring moa m&j buy him 
his week's reading for a quarter of a dolkr. But its con- 
tents are so valuable, thi^ we shall make a cajreful analysis 
of the most important, though pechaps mot the most inter" 
esting parte, and lay it before onr readers, with some ad* 
ditionai comments of our pwn. The paper will oousist of 
two part8,-~-axi. abstrast of the work itsetf; and some criti'* 
^sms thereon* . | , 
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• Tho volumo containR fourtoon chapters : ilio first ifiro aro 
gtinoral, n,nd relate to tbc doTolopmont of mankind under 
various circumstanoca friendly or hostile thoroto, — to tho 
method of inquiry, and tho influence of varioua cauBoa 
upon ci\'iHKfttion, Tho Bixth iii n. transitional chApton*, in 
which the author loada his readers over from his gonoraK 
lavrs to their parfcicuUr opplioations. The other eight troat 
mainly of tho development of civilization in Engmnd and. 
Franco. 

In Chapter I. ho tells us' that history is tho most popular 
bmnch of knowledge; more has been written. on it than 
on any other, and great confidonoo is felt in itk ralue. It 
enters into all plans of education ; nmtoriala of a riich and 
imposing appearance have been collected; political and 
military annals havo been compiled ; and much, pains 
taken with tho histoiy of law, roligion, science, letters, 
arts, useful inventions, and of Is^to with fcho ]!mnnori3, and 
cuatome of thojpeoplo* Political economy has booomo a 
science ; fitatii5tiC8 treat of tho m^iterial interests of man- 
kind, their moral peculiariLties, the, amount of crime, and 
the effect of age, sex, and oduoation theroupoi?. We 
know tho rate of mortality, marriages, births, deathss, 
the fluctuaiiou of wages, the price of needi^iil things. 
Physical gt^ography has been studied hi tdl its detiaiiB ; 
all food has been chemically analyzed, and its relation to 
the body pointed , out. Many nations have been studied 
in all degrees of civilisation. Put all those things together, 
they seem to be of immense value* 

But the use of these materials is less aatisiGictory; the 
separate parts have not been combined into a whole, while 
the necessity of generalization is admitted in all other 
great Mds of inquiry, imd efforts are made therein to rise 
uom particular faotfi to universal laws^ this is seldom at-, 
tempted in the histoiry of man. 

Any author who, from indolffiace of ti»oaght or from n&taral {»• 
capacity, is unfit to dea! with the highest branches of knowledlgi^, 
h««*onIy to pass some jmn ia reading a^ertaia nnmbsr of bookfi^ 
and then he is qnaU&ed to be an historian ; he is able to write the 
history of a gtioti people^ and his woric becWes aa aotliori^ on flM 
subject which it profeyaes to treat. The eeUblia&ment of thb 
narrow standard has led to resnlts vety prejudicial to tho program of 
our imowledge. Owing to it historian;), taken. «i & body, hma, 
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never f«cQgni&od ihe i)Oc<mUy of' mth » wWo and prolimfoiiry 
•tudy wi wonH onablo Ibotn to gr««p tholr vubjeot ta the -wholo of itJi 
patumt . rolKtions { benco tho Brngixlnr B][>octi)cIo of ono hi'irlonan 
bciog Ifi^orftat of poUticd economy i aaothcr knowing nothing of 
Iftw ; »Dolh©r nothing of octsloBiBBtjoal nffaim and changes of 
f>pirtioti} anollter noglocling tho philoeophy of utatieticn, and another 
phyi<lcal Bcfcnco : altboogh thooo topicn aro tho roost casontiftl of all, 
inasmuch as Ihcy comprioo the principal circuroBtoiiooo by which tho 
temper character of mankind hay© boitn affected and in which 
Uicy aro diKplayed." — :p. 4. 

Ac<x>rdiiigly, in the wholo Htcraturo of Earopo thoro 
aro only tliroe or four roftUy originnl books, which contcm 
ft systemfttic atfccrapt to invostigat*) the history of man in 
tho scientiBo majmer belonging to other depjvrtmonts, 
Yot in the last hundred years thoro has been a great gain, 
i!*id the prospeota of hiBtorical literature are more cheer- 
ing than ©Ter before j but ecarcoly an3,'thmg has been done 
towards dieoeming the principles which govern the cha- 
racter and destiny of nations. " For all the higher pur- 
poses of human thought, histoiy is stiU miserably deficient, 
and presents that confused and anarchoail appearance 
natural to a subject of which the laws are unknown, and 
even the foundation unsettled." Auguste Comt©;, "who 
has done more than any man to raise the standard,'' con* 
teinptnously notices *' the incoherent compilation of facta 
hitherto called history." Th© most celebrated hietorians 
«ro manifestly inferior to the great men of science y none 
of them is at all entitled tio be compared with Kepler and 
Newton. Yet the study of history requires the greatest 
talents, on aooount of ttie oomplicataoii of its phenomestaj 
tEind the fact that nothing oan be verified by experiment. 

Henoe the scientific study of the movements of Mindf 
compared with that of the movements of Nature^ is still 
in its infancy. So in physics, the regularity of events 
and the possibility of predic|ang them are always taken 
for granted, while the regularity of history i^.not only not 
sa i»ken, buit is often denied^ It is said, in the iifl5air» of 
men tjiere is aom^tihing n^jsteriouB and provid^tial, whidti 
hides thear fiDLtiJsre firom m, aad so histoiy has never be- 
come a science, but only .an empiiiio^ narrative of hcU, 
But the que&tion comes: Is it so? ^ Are the actionB of 
max and societies governed by £cs:q^ laws, or aji'^ they 
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tho result cither of blind clianoo or of imporaatilnil in- 
torforenco f 

In rogurd to all oronts thoro ftro two dootrinoi which 
rq)roeent difForent eiagOB of civilisntion : — (1.) that owry 
ovont is single and isolate, tho result of blind Chanco j or 
(2.) that all cTonta^ are connected, and bo each is tho rosnlt 
of Nocossitv.* An increa«itt^ pcroejjtion of the regularity 
of Nature doeitrmrB tho doctrmo of Chance, and roplaoois 
it by Necessary Connootion. Out of thoeo two doctrinoa 
of Chanco and Noces&ity pome tho dogpnas of Free- Will 
and Predestination. 

. As soon as a poople has acomnnlatod an al>andaQce of 
tho means of living, isoino men will ixmo to work ; tho 
most of those who are free from labora Book only pleasure, 
but a few ondiltavoirr to ac^juiro knowMge and diffofiid it. 
Some of the latter will study their own minds ; Buch of 



religions, whim oftion exorcise an immense indnenoo over 
the people who receive them. But these great thinkers 
are affected Dy tho chjfiutactor of their ago, which accord- 
ingly appeafs in their philosophy and religion* Thus tho 
doctrine of Chance in tm outer .world corresnonda to, and 
occasions, that of Free-WiU in the inner world ; while tho 
doctrine of Necessary Connection in nature corresponds to 
that of Predestination in man. Predestination is ioonded 
on the theological hypothesis that allis regoJfited by snper- 
natnral inter^rence. Among the Protestants, this doc- 
trine, aceompanied with that of the eternal damnation of 
the non-dect, acquired inflnence through ihe dark «md 
powsrfuJI, mind of Calvin, and among Catholics &om 
Augustine, who seems to have borrowed it from the 
Ms^cheans; but it is a barren 7.iypothesi9, lying Cfdt of 
the province of human knowledge, and m it cannot be 
proved eith^ &2«^ or troe. Free- Will ia connected with 
Arminianiam, noid founded on ihe metaphvsioal hypothoBis 
that all happens by chance; it rests on we supremacy of 
human co^^iousness, a dogma supported only by the 
ftis'sumptiun, (1.) thatthera is an independeoit faculty oaUed 
iPonsciousneBs ; and (2.) that its dictates are infallible. 
3ut the Brst has not been proved; the second is un(|oes- 
tionably Mse, for though oonsciousneas be infallible as t-o 




* H» B«euit MmiHui»t it, not jr#w«jKM. 
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the fact of if,a testimony^, it is fallible m to ita truth. Tlio 
present UBc^Ji'fcaiaty in regard to ttie matter of conHciouB- 
a©88 sliOWB that metaphyeics will never bo raised to a 
science hy tlie ordinary metliod of observing merely in- 
dividual minda; bnt tliat ita, study can be successfully 
prosecuted only by the deductive application of laws, 
\7hich Banst bo discerned by historical induction from the 
whole of those great phenomena which the human race 
presents. Homer, Shakespeare, and other great poets, have 
hitherto been the best investigators of the human mind^ 
but they occupied themselves mainly with the concrete 
phenomena of life, and if they arialyzed, as is probable, 
they concealed the steps of their process. 

"The believer in the posj^iUty of histoiy io not rcqniti^d.tp hold 
either to Predestinatiou oi^^||fpe-WiU, oaly to admit thiftt, wheu w 
perform aa action, we perf<jfii|^ it iu consequence of goino motive of 
motives ; that those motives the result of some antecedents ; and 
that, therefore, if we were acquainted with the whole of the antece- 
dents and with all the laws of their movements, we could with un- 
erring certainty predict the whole of their immediate results." 

Now, as men's actions are determined by outward 
things, those actions must be uniform; and the same re- 
sults must alw^yo follow from the same circumstances, 
AH the progress and decline of men mufrt come from the 
action of eternal phenomena on the mwid, or ititat of the 
mind on the |>henomenac On the one ii^© is nature, the 
world of matter obeyiwg its own laws ; on the other, msSr 
obeying his laws. By their miitnal action each modifies 
the other. A philosophical hi^ry can be made only on 
the knowledge of this action «md mutual modification of 
man by nature md nature by man. The pip|jlem of the 
historian is to discover the laws of this t^^ofijM mo^ca- 
tion. Mrst, he must inquire whether Dftfp assets nature 
most, or nature man; that is, whether plqf^^b?!^ phenomena 
are more affected by man than ixian bypl^#?B^^enomena, 
or the opposite. That which is most a^^tipt^ g^^d powerfol 
should be studied first, for being the moil do^^icuous, it 
is easiest known, ihd when its laws are "^p^^raJized, the 
unknown, to be aceoimted ioi' will be. smpler than if the 
opposite course be pursued. But before he enters on that 
work, the kigvo^'io;?! will prove the :^egularity of mental 
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phenomena, not by deduction from an assumed liyv olliesiOj 
either metaphysical or theological, hut by induction from 
almost iniinnierable facts, extending over many centuries, 
gathered and put into arithmetical tables, — the clearest of 
all forms, — ^by government officials^, who had neit.her preju- 
dices nor theories to support. 

The actions of men are of those two classes, — ^Virtues 
or Vices. If it can be shown that the vices vary accord- 
ing iiO changes in surrounding society^ then it is clear the 
virtues vary also in like manner, though inversely. Bat 
if there be no such variations, then it musi .fofllow that 
men's actions depend on personal caprice, free-will, and 
tho like,— on what is peculiar to the individual,- , / ; 

At first thought, it would appear that, of an Vidious .Qr; 
virtuous actions, the crime of murder was the, mo^t itrbi- 
traiy and irregular. But experience shows that i<f 4s kjoH : 
mitted with regularity, and bears a uniform r€^ta,tioi 
certain circumstances, as the movement of the ti^fes <>r the: 
rotation of the seasons. Thus it was observed tJiDt iromi 
1826 to 1844 tho number of persons accused of 'Ciime in 
all France was on the whole about equal to the {in^e 
deaths in Paris j but the aianual amount of erim© Vlii 
France fluctuated less than tli# 'of male deaths iB, 'F^ri3; 
the same regularity was observed in each separate class of 
crimes, all obeying the same law of uniform and ppriaSi'^ 
cal repetition. In other countri^siji also, variations df-«riiii0 
are less than those of mortality t 

Snicide seems the most arbitrary and capricious (^f all 
murders, but this also observes a constant law. The aver- 
age annual number of suicides in London is about 24^ 
It varies from 213 to 266. in 1846 there wa!^ ai/g^^g,f 
railway panic, the suicides rose to 266 j in 1847 th^j^;^*)^ 
a slight improvement, and the suicides fell to 256/ ifii 1848^ 
there were 247 j in 1849^, 213; and in 1850 tiiey to?© 
again to 229. This crime, like mmj others, depends 
somewhat on the season of the year, and ie more coxaaijppii 
•in summer than in winter. -(VSl.. 

Facts of this kind force ns to the conclusion, t1jta#ii|C 
offences of men are the result not so mach of th©;,iric0S^;;0i^^ 
the individual offender as of the state of society into whi«5i(: 
he is thrown." And this iadnction cannot be overtibroWa 
by any of those hypotheses with which metaphysiciai^^ 
^ xoh, •m.-'—AuUtb. and Mkesll 8 
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.p«id tKcoldgians "hfjive perpler.ed ihe atudy of past events. 
ThiB is tlie great social Iftw, that tlio moral actions of mon 
ftr© the product of their antecedenta, not of their volition. 
But, like other lawB, it is subject to disturbances proceed- 
ing^ Jrom minor forces, which meet the lexger at particular 
pointB;, and causne aberrations. But these discrepanciea are 
trifling. Hence " we may form some idea of the prodigi- 
ous energy of those vast social laws, which, though con- 
stantly interruptedj seem to triumph over every obstacle, 
ancl which, when examined by the aid of Jarge numl»ers> 
scarcely undergo any sensible perturbation/' 

Marriage hak a fixed relation to the price of com; in 
England, thfl experience of » centuiy has proved, th?vt in- 
etead of having any connection with personal feelings, 
marriages " are simply regulated by the average earnings 
of the ^reat mass of the people; so that this immense social 
and religious institution IS not only swayed, bi 't is complete- 
ly controlled, by the price of food or the ratu of wages/' 

The abeirations of memory also follow a gororal law. 
At London and Paria the same proportionate) number of 
persona drop undirected letters into the post-office. 
These things are so plain, that in legs than a hundred 
years it will be as hard to find an historian who denies 
the regularity of the moral world, as it now is *o find a 
philosopher who denies the uniformity of nature. This 
regnlanly of human actio??B and its dependence on certa'-i 
conditions is the basis for scientific history. 

In Chapter II. Mr BucHe states the influence of physi- 
cal agents on the cTganization of sc^iety and the 
rscter of individuak. The most powerful agents are food, 
Hoii, climate, and the general aspects of nature. The 
latter wxcitea the imagination. ai3.d so sometimea prcducss 
supersatioi', which is the great obsta<jle to progressive 
knowledge, and imparts ineffiMjeable peculiarities to the 
Eational religion. The three foianer aflfect the general 
organizatio:^, and cause those large and conspicuous differ- 
ences between nations, which are often ascribed to somfi 
fundamental difference in the various races into which 
mankind are divided. But these ethnological differences 
we altogether hypothetical, while those caused by climate^ 
fooda and soil are not only realj but also capable of a satis* 
itactory explanation. He condenses jthese three into one 
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geneml tsim, Phyeical Gisograpliy, and tells tlie effect it 
producea. 

1. The accumulation of wcjaltk must alwaye be tlie first 
gi eat social improvement, for without that there is neither 
teste nor leisure for the acquisition "f knowledge. In an 
ignorant people,*— and all must start ignorant,— this accu- 
mulation will he regulated solely by the physioaJt pcicuEari- 
ties of the country, that is, by the fertility of the soil, arid 
by the energy and regularity of the y^ork bestowed ppon 
it. This latter depends entirely on the climate, wMch 
directly affect man's power of work, by enet^^eting or in- 
. vigorating tho labourer, and also indirectly inflnences the 
regularity of his habits. Thus, in Northern countries, 
cold and darlaiesa interrupt out-door work, andthelaboui'- 
ing people are more prone to desultory habits i hence the 
national character becomes more fitful and capricious than 
it would be under a better climate. The Swedes and 
Norwegians differ greatly froim the Spamsh and Portu- 
guese in government, laws, religion, and manners, but all 
four agree in a certain instability and ficHenoss of cha- 
racter. This peculiarity, common to them all, is caused 
by the climate, which in the Southern coimtries interrupts 
toil by heat and drought, and in the Northern by darkne^ 
and cold. This effect of climate has not been noticed by 
Montesquieu, Hume, rod Charles Comte, the three most 
philosophical writ/ers on climate. 

No nation has ever been civilised through its own 
efforts, unless it had a favourable soil or climate. Thus in 
Asia civilization has always been confined to that tract 
which extends from the south of China to the west coast 
of Asia Minor, Phoenicia., and Pdestine, while the barren 
country in the North has been peopled by rude wanders- 
,ing tribes, who are always kept in poverty by the nature 
of the soil; but yet, ?ien they migrate thence, they 
. found great monarchie., in China, In«j^^, and Persia, and 
equal the civilizatioii of the moat tlourfehing peoples. In 
Arabia the Arabs have always been a rude, uncultivated 
people, their soil compelling them to poverty | but when 
established in Persia, Spain, and the Punjaub, their cha- 
iscter asems to undei^o a great change. In sandy 
aai baryen parts of AMca,- — ^the vast plain which occu- 
pies the centre and Nortjij-^the peopk are always bar* 

8» 
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bamiiH, entirely uncultiyatad, acquiring no knowledge, 
because they can accnmnlate no wealth. But in Egypt 
the overflow of the Nile makes the country fertile j wealth 
'Was rapidly accamuiatedj the cultivation of knowledge 
quickly followed, and the land became the seat of a civiliz- 
ation which, though grossly exaggerated, forms a strik- 
ing contrast to the barbarism of the other nations of 
Africa, none of which could work out their progress or 
emerge from the ignorance to which the penury of nature 
condemned them. 

In the ancient world,-- Asia and Africa,^ — ^the fertility of 
the soil had more influence than climate in civilization. 
But in BuK)pe climate is the more powerful of the two. In 
the former case, the effect depends on the relation of the 
soil to its produce, that is, of one part of nature to an- 
other j in the latter, the e^ect depends on the relation 
between the climate and the labourer, that is, between 
nature and man. 'Ihe first is the less complicated rela- 
tion, and came earlier into action, and hence civilization 
began in Asia and Africa, and not in Europe. But that 
form of civilization which depends on the fertility of the 
soil is not so valuable or permanent as that which depends 
on climate, for all eflectual human progress depends less 
on the bounty of nature than on the energy of man which 
a favourable climate developes. And while the productive 
powers of nature are limited and statione^ry, the powers 
of man are unlimited. We have no evidenc w^hich 
authorizes us to put even an imiiginRry limit to the hu- 
man intellect. So a favourable climate, which stimulates 
labour, is a more valuable agent of civiiizBtion than fer- 
tility of soil, which feeds men with its almost spontaneous 
bounty. 

The nest thing to consider is the distribution of wealth, 
—what portion shall belong to the labouring classes, what 
to such as labour not. In a very early stage of society, the 
distribution of wealth, like its creation, is wholly deter- 
mined by physical laws, which are so active as to have 
kept a vast majority of the inhabitants of the fairest por- 
tion of the globe in constant poverty. An inquiry into 
the distribution of wealth, therefore, is on inquiry into tlie 
.distribution of power, and will throV light on the origin 
.of social and political inequality. Wealth will be distri*- 
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Ibuted fcefrween the laboiirere, the more nniner6ii8 classy 
vrho produce it, and the noa-Iahourers, ths confcriveraj,— 
the les8 numerous, but more able class, who direct the 
energy of the others. The labourers' share is called 
wages ; the contrivers* share is profits. Wages will de* 
pend on the number of labourers, and that on the cheap- 
ness of food J 80, in a country where food is cheap, labour*, 
ers will abound and wages be low. Therefore an inquiry 
into the physical laws on which a nation's food depends 
is of the greatest importance. 

' The food of man produces two and onljp .two efiFeots 
necessary to his exi8tence,'~-(L) to supply the animal' 
heat, and (2.) to repair the waste of tissues. The first 
purpose is accomplished by non-azotized substances con- 
taining carboB;, bat no nitrogen;, the second, by azotized 
subsoances in r^Mch nitrogen is always found. Jxl hot 
climateis men require but little non-azotized food,--^for 
the climate keeps up the temperature ^ and less azotized 
food than in cold ones, — ^for^ as they exercise less, the 
body has less waste to repair. So the inhabitants of hot 
countries will require leas food th»n those of cold ones, 
and population will increase with corresponding rapidity. 
But the inhabitants of colder countries consume not only, 
more food than those of warm countries, but more animal, 
carbonized, or non-azotized food, which is more costly ihon 
is the other kind, for it is not, like vegetables, thrown up 
by the soil, but consists of the bodies of • powerful am 
often ferocious animals, and is procured only with great 
labour* So, when the coldness of the climate compels 
men to use carbonized or animal food, even in she infancy 
of society tlie men are bolder, more adv^enturous^ than 
the vegetable -eaters of warm climates, gratuitously fed by 
the bounty of nature. Thus there is a constant tendency 
for wages to be low in warm coimtries, and high in cold 
ones. In hot climates food will be abundant, populatioa 
will increase rapidly, and wages be low; while in. coM 
countries the opposite result w2l follow. 

In Asia, Ajfrica, and America, ail the ancient oivili^ 
tions were seated in hot climates, where food was cheap« 
the wages low, the profits high, and the labourer depress^ 
In Sorop© civilization arose ia a colder climate, where 
food was dearer, wages consequently higher, profits lower. 
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and tho IftbourorB in ft bettor condition, Tho Irish are tho' 
odIj groat Enropoan pooplo fod oa choftp foodj and tho 
oonsoquenoos prosontly appoarod in tho rapid incroaso of 
tho labourers, thoir low ■vmgos, and miBorablo liqnalid con- 
dition, though in a country which has greater natural 
TO»ource« than any other in Europe. Tho matter of food 
and wages may bo thun summed up : whon tho wages are 
invariably low, tho distribalion of wealth being very un« 
otjual, the dintribntion of political power and social mflu* 
enoo win also bo very unequal. 

Civilisation is old India. Tho climate requires men 
to food on vegetablo, non»azotizod food, on rice, tho most 
nutritive of au tho grains. Food, is cheap, labourers abund- 
ant, ymmm low, profits high, in the shape of rent of 
Ibnd and iiiterost of capital, Uie labouring people much 
doproiRSod, tho ruling class rich, insolent, and despotic. 
It has been so those threo thousand years, as appoars 
from the anoiont l&wo and majdmo which determine tho 
condition of the working man. 

: These laws of fertiliity, soil, food, and climato are bo in- 
yincible that, wherever tb«y have come into play, they 
have kept the labouroins in perpeiml ^abjection ; tho people 
have no voice in tiie imftnagement of the state, no control 
over tho wealth they have created ; they have always been 
taxne and serrilej, their history recites no instance of their 
turning npon their rulers, no war of classes, no popular in- 
Biurreotions, not one (nreat popular conspiracy, no .>,.olu- 
tions among the pecmle. Similar causes were at work in 
£ig^t, in rera, m Mexico, and produced the same results 
as m Budia : ,the date, the banana, and the maixe were to 
the latter what rice was to the former. In all these conn- 
tries otvilisiation depended on the fertility of the soil, food 
was cheap, labourers abundant, wages low^ profits high, the 
woridng doss poor and enslaved, the rulers rioh, insolent, 
and despotio. We have not space % follow the author in 
tho interesting: ddtaile of this psot of his work, bat only 
renmrk, in passing, that he does not seem to be entirely 
laimlz&r wiw the aboriginal otvilization, and is sometimes 
iQiEtakecn in Hs sti^iements ; but his grand inductive 
generalization remaixm aecuxe. 

r. He thus Bums up the result for Asia, Africa^ and 
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"Tbo groAl pbytioal kwn which, In ibo rooet floizritbiDd: omintricxi 
oat o( Earopi), mcmrtigod tbs aoovniDlftUon of wenllb, but prermtCKl 
iU diffpenrion, »eoarml to tbo upper cIasbm « ntonopoljr of oo« of tbo 
nto«t iniport«nt el«iDont« of •ooinl and politioid power. Tbo rMttlt w«is, 
thftt in all tbooo ciriUcations tbo groat bodlf of the poopio derived. 
QO benoflit from tbo national improTooienta ; benoe, the baaii of the 
pcoijeei betn^ verjr oarrow, tbo progroH iteelf wa« rery {mecDre., 
When, thereforo, emfavoarable oircaumtaDotMi arooe from without it 

as bet natand tbaC Uie wholo ayatem ohoold fall to tlie ground. In 
•uch countriea society, being divided againii tteelf, wai unable to 
tetand. And there can be no dobbt fhat, loag before the criatt of their 
adtnal detitraction, tbeee one-sided and irrognlar oiVfl!ii»(iont had • 
b«gan to dwray. So tliat their own dogeneraoj aided' the progrrat 
of foreign inraden^ and aoonred the overtljrow of thoeo aao{<«it king* 
docna which, under a aonndar nTOtcmi, might have boon mAly ■OTod.'* 
—p. 107. 

In Earopo ciTilisation depended lees on tLo fertOitj of 



the climate, wmch sttmnlated hmi torigorons and regular' 
activity, demanded a more costly food, and so preheated 
the too rapid increase of population. 'Aa a natnral oonse- 
qnence, in Europe alone a permanent ciTilisation hae been 
established, and society so organized aa to indude aH the 
different dasBes; and thotkgh the sdieme is not yet omffi- 
dently large, it loares room for the trdiaro of eodi, and 
60 secures the progress of a!L 

. Having thus disposed of the infioence of food, soil, sad 
climate, which directly agect the material interests of man, 
in the accumulation and Sistribnibn of wtdfdih, he next ex- 
amines that of the general aspects of natnre which affect 
Ids intellectual inte^rests in the aecnmuktion and distnbu- 
tioh of knowledge. The wpi^ of nature miiy be divided 
into two ldnds,--such as afiect the imagination by exd!&oig 
feeling, terror, or great wonder, and each aS affiBCt t3ie iat<* 
derstanding, and exdte men to study the details and oanaei 
of the phenomesA about thesi. In all dviHsaiions hitherto, 
.the imagination has been aciiv6 to etoess. This appears 
from the superstitions of th6 mkorant, and the poetic rerer- 
enpe for uitiquity which bHnIs the judgment of the edu- 
cated:, and limits their origindHty, It is possible ihalb the 
understanding may in turn tynzinise over the im^tgination; 
Mi tibie great earl^ dvilixations pf Aina, Africa, and America 
^ihre dtuated within the trofics, where 'nature is most 



the soil 
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dunrorooM to tnap., and 7/t8 funpoots moBt enblime and torn- 
ble^ Doth in tho coniBtMJtt phcnomdnmi smch m moxmtunv, 
■xid the oooaeion&I, mch m oarthquaketi, tomposiB, Imrri- 
oanlm, imd pe»tiloiioe», which powerfall j ftfiTect the iioiagin- 
Ktioitx. 

This gcmoral stateinont is illnistmtod hj oxfUflploBi of the 
sapomtitions gonemted by oftrthqaakes and poBtilencoB. 
The illoBtrotionB aro not hayipy, they aro almost puorilo. 
Ho tans ffeneralises Ihis conclasiona : ^' Thoro oortain 
xuitaral phenomoDA whioh oxcito tho imagination, inclino 
man to Buperstition, and hinder the progresB of knowledge. 
These phenomena av.tn mnch more nameroui ont of Eoropo 
thfun it," and give a pocoliar chamctor to literntare, 
religion, and art. To prove this, ho compares the pro» 
dnctiona ef a typical Asiatic with a typical European 
oottntry. India with Greece, — both " flagrant instances." 
, The literature of India shows tho most uncontrolled 
ascendency of the imagination. There is little prose com- 
position ; works on grammar, law, history, medicine, 
mathematicB, geography, and metaphysics are nearly oil 
poems. The matter corresponds to the form ; imagination, 
invariant eren to disease, runs riot on every occasion. 
This appears in great national works, the Bamayana, the 
Hiihabhr>rata kmL the Pnranas, and in geographical and 
chronolo^cal systems ; in the exaggerated respect for past 
ages, which is "repngnant to ereiy maxim of reason, and 
is merely the indnlgenco of a poetic sentiment in' favour of 
the remote and nmcnown." " It gave theologians their 
idea of the primitive virtue and simpUciiy of man, and of 
his subsequent fall from that high estate." It " dififused a 
belief that in old times men were not only more virtuous 
and.happ^, but also physically superior in the structure of 
their bodies/' and lived to a greater age t^wn is possible 
for fe?»eir degenemte children. Thus the Hindoos say that 
in ihs moi!t flouiishing periods of antiquity the average 
age of common men at dfMbth was ^,000 years, and of holy 
men 100,000 yesin ; but some eaily poets lived about half 
a million, andfone king-~his title is too long for our space 
—lived 8,400,000, o>f whic^ he reigned 6,300,000. To 

glorify the Institutei' of He;iu, which are really less thaa 
iiree thousand years old, jbhe native fEiuthorities declare 
they were mir&calously i^vealed to man more tha^ 
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2,000,000,000 joam lugo. Tho muno charActemttcii appear 
in tho Indian religion. Its mjtliologf , Itko that of eruiy 
tropical oonntrv, is based upon terror of tlio most extravr^ 
gmt kind. Tm most terrible deities are also tho most 
popular. The same thing appears in tho Indian art, which 
18 an oxproBsion of tho roonatroas. 

Now in Qreooo^tho aspects of niituro were quite difirereint> 
nay, almost opposite ; tnej^ gave a healthy; atimnlua to tho 
imagination and the understanding, which led to the elevo^ 
tion of xnon. The Indians liad more respect' for 8npoc>hamau 
powers, and turned men to the unknown anj^ mysterious; 
the Greeks had more respoct for human poworts, and turned 
to the known and available. This peculiarity appears in tho 
literature, religion, and art of Greece, vhioh are so well 
known that we need not follow Mr Buckle in the details of 
his learned and careful comparison. The Greek literature 
was the first in which a systematio attempt was made to 
tost all opinions by human reason, and -nndicate tho right 
of man to judge for himself on matters of supreme import*' 
ance. 

In Chapter IH. he examines "the method employed by 
metaphysicians for discoTering mental laws.'' Btadying 
the whole of human histoiy, ho finds that, oat of Europe, 
the tendency has been to subordinate man to nature, bat 
in Europe to sabordinate nature to mm. Bo he divides 
civilization ii^to two parts, Non«£urojpea& md Earq>eani 
To understand the first, we must begm with the jstudy of 
nature, the stronger force, while to comprehend ihid 
Europeiiin civilisation, which is chaxttcterized a diminish-^ 
ing influence of physical agents mid an tQ<jrea«ng inflaence 
of mental agents, we most begin with masi, who continaally 
and progressively OTenpn«ters natore «o thai fJie average 
duration of life becomes gTeater,-~the aomber of dangers 
thereto is lessened ; the cnriosi^ of men is keener, and 
their contact closer, than at any mnanBr period *, amd a mora 
just distribation of wealth has taken pia4:» Hiaa in ot«ber 
oountries. It is only in Biorope tiiAfc man has sooceeded in 
iamxng the enei^es of oatture, and ocanpdQing th«m to 
minister to him. Ha has extirpated i&eoaam bemtt, over* 
come fiimine and the most frightfol diseases, Inridged iJie 
rivers, tunnelled the mountains, reclaimed land from the 
sea, and fertilized the barren spots the eartli. Tha most 
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advanced nations of Europo owe compamtively Irttlo t-o iho 
original forcos of natoro, which had unlimitod power over 
all other civilizations. 

European civilization differs from all othera in this. It 
is charact/oriKod by the " diminishing inflwcnoo of physical 
lavrs/* — ^ho moans forcet, — " and an increasing influence of 
mental laws." Tho proposition will bo proved in future 
volumes, but will be admitted in advance, bo thinks, by all 
who attend to those two fundamental propositions : (1 .) 
that the forces of nature have never been permanently in- 
QToased, and never will be ; and (2.) that the forces of man 
continually become more powerful by the acquisition of 
new meons, either to control the manageable operatibns of 
nature, or to avoid dangers from those consequences 
which wo can foresoo when wo cannot prevent them. 

To discover the laws of European civilization, vre must 
first know the laws of mind, which will afford the ultimate 
basis of history. The metaphysicians claim io have done 
this work; so it is necessary to ascertain th© value of their 
researches, the extent of their resources, and the validity 
of their method, line metaphysical method consists in 
each observer's studying his ovm mind, while the historical 
method consists in studying many mindA. The metaphysical 
method is one by which no disodvery has ever yet been 
miade in any branch of knowledge, as it is impossible for 
the metaphysician to isolate ms mind from disturbing 
forces, and his method does not allow him to enlarge his 
survey, so as to correct the individual disturbance by the 
genem fact gathered from many particnlars. 

Besides^ there is yet another difficulty. There are two 
applications of this metaphysical method; with one the 
inquirer begins by examining his Sensatioiia, with the 
other by examining his Ideas. Hence there are two classes 
of metaphysicians, ■ the BensationaHsts and the Idealist8> 
who adopt different methods and arrive at opposite con- 
clusions; the further th^ advance, the more they differ; 
they are at open war in every department of ihorols, phi-* 
losophy/and art. They know no other method; no other 
application of it is possible, and so they cannot reconcile 
their antagonistic conclusions. Meaning by metaphysics 
*' that vtwt body of literator© which is (instructed on the 
supposition that the lawsof the human pind can be gener** 
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ftlieod tohty from ; tho fftcid of individnttl oomoianKnoiiSB/' 
Mr Backlo myB, " If 1^0 cxcqjfc a voiy fow of tho hmo of 
(association, and perhaps I may odd tho modem theories 
of vision and tonch/' — ho refers to Berkeley, Home, 
Hartley, and Brown, — " there is not to bo found in tho 
whole compaB» of motaphysicB a single principle of import- 
ance, and at tho same time of incontestable truth." This 
defect in tho conclusions comes from the fault in tho 
method,~--motaphyfiicians first raise a cloud, and then com- 
plain they cannot see. Metaphysics cian be snccossfully 
studied only by an inresti^tion of history .so compro- 
hensiro aa to enable us to understand tho conditions wh^'ck 
govom the movements of the human race." 
' In Chapter JV. ho compares the moral and intellectual 
forces or agencies,*— ho calls them Xraw/r,~and inquires 
into the cflect of each on tho progress of society. In this 
investigation ho tries to avoid the method of the metaphysi- 
cian, who derives his knowledge of men from the study of 
Ms own consciousness, exceptional, perturbed, and abnor- 
xnal as it may be ; and follows that of the natundist, who 
takes, so largo a number of foots that tho individnal per- 
turbations are but an infinitesimal quantity; and thenco 
induces his general laws. 

. The progress of mankind, he says, is twofold: moral, 
relating to our duties; . and intellectual, relaiiing to our 
knowledge. This double increase of knowledge and virtue 
is essential to oiviUzation* To be willing to perform our 
duty, is the moral part of progress j to Imow. Low to per-' 
form it, the intellectual. It is possible that there is a pro- 
gressive increase of man's natural powers, intellectual and 
moral j but the fiM^t has not yet been proved, and wo havef 
no decisive ^ound for saying^ that natural faculties would 
be greater in a child bom in i^e most civilized part of 



barbus cbuntry. Wi^ have iiq piS>of, he thmks, ,of the ex- 
istence of hereditary talents, vices, or virtues, hereditary 
madness and disease. There is no progress of capacity, 
only of opportunity. 

, The moral powers — ^that is, in our philosophy, the power 
to knoiHT duty and the "Wfill to do it-— have an oadaremely 
^rnall influence over tho progress of civilimtion. The great 
dpgums of morals,, which ore '^'the sole essentia of mc^rals,^! 
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have been known for thousftnds of years, not a" jot nor titild 
lias boon added to tbem, wMlo thoro is a continual incronso 
in tho knowledge of intellocfcuijl tratliH* The most cnlti- 
yatod Eoropoans do not know a ainglo moTal truth not 
known to the ancients, whilo tbo roodcms liavo rondo most 
important addition to CTory department of ancient know* 
ledge, and liavo created now Bcicncos, which tho boldest 
thinkers of old times never thought of. So it is plain 
raan*s progress depends on the intellectual, which is tho 
progressive agent, not on tha moral, which is but stjitionary. 

Besides, intellectual acyovements are permajiont i they 
are put in the terms of science, and, in immortal bequests 
of genius, become the heirlooms of mankind. But good 
moral diieds" are loss <mpablo of transmission, loss de- 
pendent on previous experience; and cannot well be stored 
up for future men. So, thoujjh moral excellence be moro 
amiable than intollectual> it is less active, less permanent, 
and loaa productiTO of real good. The effects of the most 
active philanthi'opy, the most disinterested kindness, reach 
but few, do not laJstlong, and the institutions they foruid 
soon fidl to decay. The more we study, the more we shall 

"see tbe'Bnperiority of intellectoat acqoisitioQ over raoral feeliDg;. 
There is no iDst&nce on record of an ignorant man, who, having good 
intentions, and supreme power to enforce them, has not done far 
mom evil than good. ' And whenever the intentionn have been very 
eager, and the power very extensive, the evil has been enormocs. 
But if you can daminieli the sincerity of that man, if yon can mix 
some alley with his motives, yon will likewise diminish the evil 
which he works. If he is aelfii^ as well as ignorant, it will often 
happen that you may play off his vice against his ignorance, and, by 
exctiinf; bis t&M^ restrain his miechieC however, he has no fear^ 
if he is entirely unselfish, if bis 9oIe object is the good of others, if be 
pnrsaaitbat object 'with enthusiasm, upon a largo scale, and with 
disinterec^itd zeal, then it is tbiut you have no check upon him ; yott 
have no means of preventing the calamities which, in an ignorant age, 
an igc;6rant nian will be sure to inSlct.**-— >pp. 166, 167. 

, To prove this discouraging proposition, he cites the case 
of rehgious persecutors, who ate not bad men, nor bad- 
intentioned m&n., but only ignprant of the nature of truth, 
and of the conseqnences of their own- actions. It was the~ 
most moral of the Boman Emperors,^ Jbarelius and Julian, 
who persecuted the Christies j an^ in Spain, "the In« 
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quisitoro wore romarkftblo for an undoviating' and inoor- 
ruptiblo intogrity." 

jRoHgioufl persocotion is tho groatcst ovil man over in- 
flicts on man ; ** all other crimoa aro of small aocotiut " 
oomparod to tbia. It is intoUoctnalj, and not moral, actiTity 
which has ended it. Tho practice of war is tho next great 
evil, and in dimfnisbing that, tho moral fooh'ngB have had 
no share at all, for tho present moral ideas relating to war 
were " as well understood and as nnirorsally admitted in 
tho Middle Ages, when thoro was nbver a week without • 
war, as they aro now, when war is deemed- :a rare and 
sin^ar occurrenoo/' It is intelloctual, and not moral, 
actions which have done this groat work. For every ad- 
dition to knowledge increases tho power of tho intellectual 
class, and weakens tho military cTasa, It is a significant 
fact, that the recent Continental war was begun b^ Russia 
*nd Turkey, tho two most barbarous nations in Europe. 
Tho military predilections of Russia are not " caused by a 
low state of morals, or by . iisretf ard of religious duties," 
but by ignoranco $ for as tho intellect is little cultivated, 
the military class is supreme, and all ability is estimated 
by a military standard.* In England, a love of war, as a 
national tasto, is utterly extinct ; this restilt has not come 
from moral instinct or moral training, but from iihe culti- 
ration of intellect, and the rise of educated classes, who 
control thu military. As society advances, the ecclesiastical 
spirit and tho military spirit never fail to decline. Thus, 
while in Greece, some of the most celebrated poets, orators, 
philosophers, and statesmen were also wamors, since the 
sixteenth centuxy Europe has not produced ten soldiers 
who were distinguished either as thinkers or writers, 
"Cromwell, Wamington, and Napoleon are perhaps the 
only first-rate modem warriors " who were competent to 
govern a kingdom and command an army.f 
- Three things have weakened the power of the military 
class, — ^tho invention of gunpowder, the discoveries of 
political economy, and the application of steam to the 

i' 

' * In eatidmng his aaaeriioiu here, Mr BaeUe Bhoald talce comfort from th^ 
flomewhat celebrated presmble of our Congrau) in 1846, " Whereat war exists . 
by the act of Mexico,"— she being the lesa inteliectual potrer of the two. 
, t His contrast here of M«rlbot«Kgh and Wellingtoa u well put, and vorth 
remembering. , 
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lurposba of travel. We hmo no space for an analysis of 



Hitherto Mr Buckle's remarks have been general, and 
belong to what may be 6allod the nnivoreal part of tran- 
scendental history ; but in Chapter V. he turos his atten* 
tion more especially to England. He selects this as a typi- 
cal country, — on imtantiaflagrans, — ^in which the universal 
laws of human development are interfered with less than 
elsewhere, and where for some centuries the people have 
not been inuch troubled by the two great disturbing forces, 
the authority of government and the influence of foreigners. 
England has borrowed nothing by which the destinies of 
nations are permanently altered, and affords the best ex- 
ample of the normal march of society, and the undisturbed 
operation , of those agencies which regulate the fortunes of 
mankind. 

Germany and the TJmt>ed States are not typical coun- 
tries, like England. In the first, the philosophers are at 
the head of the civilized world, but the people are more 
prejudiced, ignorant, superstitious, and unable to guide 
themselves, than the people of England or France. The 
great authors write books for each other, not for the 
people, and the dull, plodding class remains uninfluenced 
by the knowledge of the great thinkers, and uncheered by 
the fire of their genius.* 

" In America we see a civilization precisely the reverse of this; 

a coontry of which it haa been truly said, that in no other are there 
BO few men of great learning, and so few of great ignorance. In Ger- 
many the speculative classes and the practical classes are altogether 
disunited; in America they are altogether fused. In Grermany, 
nearly every year brings forward new discoveries, new philosophies, 
new means by which the boundaries of knowledge are to be enlarged. 
In America such inquiries are almost entirely neglected : since thd 
time of Jonathan Edwards, no great metaphysician has appeared ; 
little attention has been paid to physical science [!] ; and, with the 
single exception of jurispn^'^^ence, scarcely anything has been done 
for those vast subjects on which the Germans are incessantly labour- 
ing. The stock of American knowledge is small, but it' is spread 
through all classes ; the stock of German knowledge is immense, but 
it is confined to one class." — ^p. 220. 

* This sweeiting remark of Mr Buckle is .founded proltably on his impresaions 
of Southern Gmaany. It is not true of Prussia o|: of Saxony. 
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The ' progress of European civililziation depends on the 
fiocnmulation and distribution of knowledge; and so he 
maht take a country in which knowledge is both normally 
accumulated and diffused. Those conditions avQ happily 
united in England, which he will portray as the central 
and heroic figure in the historic group,*but sketch in the 
other nations, who play special and subordinate parts in 
this great drama of civilization. He will study Germany 
for the laws of accumulation of knowledge ; America, for 
those of its diffusion ; Franco,, for the political form of the 
protective spirit ; Spain for its religious form. Thence ho' 
wiU induce the general laws, and, in subsequBnt volumes 
of the. history itself, appl^ them deductively to England. 

The progress of a nation depends partly on the method 
its thinkers pursue in their investigations, whether it be 
deductive or inductive. The Germans favour the first, the 
Americans the last. The English thinkers are inductive, 
the Scotch deductive: — Simson, Stewart, Hutchinson, 
Adam Smith, Hume, Ferguson, Mill, all pursue the 
deductive method. No country possesses a more original 
and inquisitive literature than Scotland ; but in none 
equally enlightened does so much of the superstition of 
the Middle Ages still continue. There is hostility between 
the speculative and practical classes. 

By religion, he means the theological ideas and the 
ritual service ; by literature, " everything which is 
written;" and by government, not the complex of in- 
stitutions,, laws, and modes of administration, but simply 
the privileged classes who rule officially. He i^ys a 
nation's progress does not depend on its religion, litera- 
ture, or government. This proposition he defends at 
length; a nation's religion, literature, and government 
are only effects of its civilization, not also causes thereof ; 
no progressive country voluntarily adopts a retrogressive 
religion; no dedining country ameliorates its religion. 
Savages are converted to Clmstianity only by becoming 
civilized. A religion too much in advance of a people 
can do no present service, but must bide its time. Thus 
th.& Hebrews continually relapsed from, the monotheism 
which Moses taught. The Romans, with rare exceptions, 
were on ignorant and barbarous race, ferocious, dissolute, 
and cruel; polytheism was their natural creed; they 
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could not comprohond tho Bublimo and ftdmirablo doc- 
triiios of ChriBtianity, and affcor that seemed to have 
carried all before it, and received tlio homage of tho best 
part of Europe, it was soon found that nothing was really 
oflbctod. Superstition but took a now formj men wor- 
shipped tho Virgin Mary instead of Cybele. The Catholic 
religion is to Protestantism what tho Dark Ages are to 
modem times. Accordingly, tho most civilized countries 
should bo Protestant. In general, it is so; but sometimes 
a foreign force fixed tho religion of tho people, which 
does them small service. Thus Scotland and, Sweden 
arc Protestant countries, but more marked with supersti- 
tion, intolerance, and bigotry than Catholic Franco. Tho 
French havo a religion worse than themselves; tho Scotch 
have ono better than themselves ; and in both cases the 
characteristics of tho people neutralize those of their 
creed, and the national faith is altogether inoperative. 

"Literature in itself is but a tnfling matter." (!) Its 
value depends on its communicating real knowledge, that 
is, an acquaintance with physical and mental laws. To 
look upon an acquaintance with literature as one of the 
objects of education, is to make the end subordinate to 
the means. Hence there are " highly-educated men," 
so called, whose advance in knowledge has been retarded 
by the activity of their education. They are burdened 
with prejudices, which their reading only renders more 
inveterate; for Uterature is not only Ml of wisdom but 
of absurdities also ; so the benefit of Uterature will depend 
on the skill and judgment with which books are selected 
and studied. Europe would have made more rapid pro- 
gress in the seventh and eighth centuries, if all know- 
ledge of the alphabet had been lost. For the noble works 
of antiquity thereby preserved were not used at all, and 
letters helped only to spread the superstitious regard men 
so much delighted in at that time. 

Government is still less the ally of progressive civiliza- 
tion; for "no great political improvement, no great re- 
form, either legislative or executive, has ever been origin- 
ated in any country by its rulers." , Able thinkers find 
out the abuses, devise the remedy, convince and persuade 
the people, and force the rulers to .adopt the improve- 
ment;, and then the people are expected to admire the 
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wisdom of the rulers I Thus, the ropoal of tho Cora 
Laws in England wm not tho work of tho ministry in 
Parliament, but of tho political economists, who proved 
that protective i-ostrictions wero absurd; and thus tho 
repoal of tho Com Laws bocarao a matter, not of party 
or of oxpodiency, but merely of knowledge : when tho 
diffusion of knowledge reached a certain point tho laws 
must fall. Besides, all great reforms consist in undoing ati 
old wrong, not in enacting a new rij^ht ; tho tendency of 
modem legislation is to rowtoro things to that natuml 
channel whence preceding legislation turned them away. 
The mling classes have interfered so much With the de- 
velopment of mankind, and dono so much mischief, that 
it is wonderful civilization could advance at all. In 
England, for the last two centuries, they hod less power 
than elsewhoro, but have yet done such a groat amount of 
evil as forms a melancholy chapter in tho history of the 
human mindj excepting certain laws necessary to preserve 
order and prevent crime, nearly all has been dono amiss. 
All tho most important interests have been grievously 
damaged by the rulers' attempt to aid themj thus, the 
effort to protect trade nearly ruined trade itself, which 
would have perished had it not violated tho laws by 
smuggling. The economical evils of this protective sys- 
tem, its injuries to trade, are surpassed by its moral evils, 
— the increasing of crime. The attempt to protect reli- 
gion increased only hypocrisy and heresy,— he might have 
added cruelty and atheism ; the eSTort to keep down the 
rate of interest on money has always raised that interest; 
Still more, all the great Christian governments have made 
strenuous efforts to destroy the liberty of the press, and 
prevent men from expressing their thoughts in politics 
and religion, the most important of all subjects. Even 
in England the rulers tax paper, and make the very 
thoughts of men pay toll. 

"It IB truly a frightful consideration tb&t knowledge is to 
hindered, and that the proceeds of honest labour, of patient thought^ 
and sometimes of profound gtgnius, are to be diminished, in order 
that a large part of their scanty earnings may go to swell the pomp 
of an idle and ignorant court, minister to the caprice of a few power- 
ful individuals, and too often supply them with the means of turning 
Against the people resources .which the people called into existence,*)^ 

TOL %xi.—Autob. and Miscell, 9 
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In Eaglimd tho rulora have loss pcmcr than olsowhcro ; 
nnd the progress has boon more rogalar, moro rapid, and 
losB violent and bloody. She has shown the world *' that 
one znnin condition of the profjpcritv of a people is this, — 
thftt its mlera Bholl have very little power, and oxorciso 
thftt little very roarinffly/' 

So the growth of European civiliz^ation ia not duo to 
religion, Hteraturo, or government, but only to the pro- 
grom of knowledge, which depends on the number of 
truths known, and the extent to which they are known,— 
the accumulation and distribution of knowledge. 

In Chapter VI. Mr Buckle treats of the origin of history, 
and the state of historioai literature during the Middle 
Ages. In this history of history ho finds that, in the 
last three centuries, Mstorians have shown an increasing 
respect for man's mind, and have moro than over attended 
to the condition of the people and the diffusion of know- 
ledge. His sketch of the progress of history from the 
oral ballad, up through all stagers of monkish absurdity, 
iu amusing and curious. Wo must pass it by, however, 
to speak of what seems more essential to the understand- 
ing of his positions. 

In Chapter VII. ho gives an outline of the History of 
the English Intellect, from the middle of the sixteenth to 
the end of the eighteenth century. To escape from the 
melancholy condition of the Dark and Middle Ages, there 
must be an increase of doubt. Knowledge is the condi- 
tion of progress, doubt of knowledge. Scepticism is 

hardness of belief," an increased application and diffu- 
sion of the laws of evidence and the rules of reasoning. 
" In physios, it is the necessary precursdr of science ; in 
politics, of liberty ; in theology, of toleration," — ^and, he 
might have added, of truth. 

'* To Bcepticiflm wo owe that spirit of inquiry which, during tho 
last two centaries, has encroached on every possible subject, has re- 
formed every department of practical and speculativo knowledge, has 
weakened the authority of the privileged classes, and thus placed 
liberty on a surer foundation, has chastised the despotism of princes, 
baa restrained the arrogance ^of nobles, and has even diminifibed the 
prejudices, of the clergy.** 

Kq single fact has so extensively laffecfced tbe different 
ly^BS 0« ,the duration, wnount, and diffusion of their 
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Bcopticisrns. In Spain, bv raoano of tho Xnqnidtion, the 
Church prevented tho publication of sceptical opinions]; 
there knowledge and civilization aro HtAtionaty. Bat 
scepticiBm first began in England and Franco, ouid wm 
most widely diffused; and there "hm arisen that con- 
stantly progrostjiro knowledge to which these two groat 
nations owe their proBperity. 

Mr Uucklo then flhowa the growth of doubt in Engo 
land, and, as its consequence, tho incroaso of religioau 
toleration, and tho doclino of the old ecclesiastical spirit. 
It is tho authority of the secular classes which 'has forcod 
toleration on tho Christian clergy. Elis^abeth at first 
balfl-nced tho Catholics and Protestants, allowing neither 
party tho preponderance ; in tho first eleven years of her 
reign no Koman Catholic was put to death for religion, 
and aflbemardB, though men were undoubtedly executed 
for their opinions, yot none dared state their religion as 
the cause of their execution. 

Jewells Apology was written in 1561 ; Hooker's Eccle- 
siastical Polity in 1594; ChiUin^orth's Beligion of 
Protestants in 1637: each is typical of its time; — in 
Jewel, ecclesiastical authority is the basis, and reason tho 
superstructure; in Hooker, reason is the basis, and 
authority the superstructure ; while with Chillingworth 
authority disappears, and " the whole fabric of religion in 
made to rost upon the way in which the imaided reason of 
man shall interpret the decrees of an omnipotent Grod." 
This fundamental principle was adopted by the most in- 
fluential writers of the seventeenth century, all of whom 
insisted on the authority of private judgment. The 
ecclesiastical spirit declined; able men devoted their 
talents to science. 

What asod to be coasidered the moot important of all qagstton* 
is now abandoned to n>en who mimic the zeal without professing th« 
kfluence of those really great divines whose worka are among tLe 
glories of our early literature." "Theological interests hsve long 
ceftsed to be supreme; and the affairs of nations are no longer 
it^golated according to ecclesia.itical views." 

Sir James Mackintosh said, that cnloss some revolution^ 
auspicioas to priestcraft, shooid repltmge Europe in ignor- 
ance, church-power will certainly not survive tho nine- 
teenth century," 
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•* In England, where it* march haa btien more rapid than ©laewherr, 
thia chatig« ia very obaorvablo. lu ercry other department we 
have had a Miriea of great and powerful tliinkera, who have done 
honour to thfiir country, and have been the admiration of mankind. 
But for more than a centwry wd have not produced a ainglo original 
work, in the whole field of coDtroveitial theology ." 

For more tlma a century no Taluablo addition ha» been 
made to that imraenBO maisB of divinity which continually 
lofioa something of its interest among thinking men. 
Both military and occloBiastical power decline before the 
progTCBS of civilization.* 

In the reign of James I. and Charles I. groat attempts 
■were made to restore the fading power of authority ; but 
the dead could not be revived. JEven the Puritans were 
more fanatical than superstitious. 

We have not space to examine Mr Buckle's profound • 
investigation into the reign of Charles II., when so severe 
ft blow was struck at the tyranny of the Church tvnd of 
the nobles. In those few years clerical property was 
made amenable to Parliamentary taxation; the clergy 
were forbidden to bum a heretic, or make a suspected 
person criminate himself in the trial. It was fixed that 
all money bills must originate with the House of Com- 
mons ; that the Per ri have no original jurisdiction, only 
appelUfcte, m civil cases. The prol^gatives of purveyance 
and pre-emption were abolished, and the king could not 
vex the property of his subjects; the Habeas Corpus 
Act made their persons also secure; general impeach- 
ments fell to the ground, and the liberty of the press be- 
came a fixed fact ; the feudal incidents which the Norman 
conquerors had imposed, military tenures, wardships, fines 

* In his Buamioff on this point, the author gtm the following explana^ 
fion of hit use of the word $eeptici*m. " Bj scepticism 1 merely mean hard- 
ness of belief, — w that an increased soBpticism is an increased perception of 
the difficulty of proving a«8ertions ; or, in other words, it is an increas^ appU- 
' cation, and an increasea diffusion, of the rules of reososinj^, and of the laws of 
evidence. This feeling of hesitation, and of suspended jud^ent, has, in every 
depsrtment of thought, been the invariable preliminarv to all the intellectual 
Kvelatiotu throagh which th« human mind has passed ; and without it there 
could he no progrete, no change, no civilization. In physics it is the necemarr 
'precursor of science ; in politics, of liberty ; in theology, of toleration. Tbt»e 
• are the three leading forms of aceptdcism : it is therefore clear that in rclijrion 
.the Bcepde steers a middle course between atheism and orthodoxy, rejecting 
' both extremes, because he aees that both are incapable of proof."— p. 227. 
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for alienation, forfoituro for marriaj]^ by roa«on of tonure, 
aids, homagoH, etcvageg, pnmer'$e\$in9, »nd other mi»- 
. chioyouB mubtiltioft, all wont to common niin. Thie waf 
done in tho ago of Charl'^^s II. : tho kin^ was inoompotont, 
tho court proHigato, tho ministors voniu, — all thoso in tho 
pay of Franco; thoro woro unprocodentod imaltfl from 
abroad, frequent conRpiracion at homo, a groat firo and % 
groat plaguo in Ix>ndon I 

"How oould 10 woDcIrrfuI a program bo made in ths f«oe of th««9 \ 
unparAlleled disatton ? Theso are qoeationi wliich our poUtioa) 
cotnpilen are nnablfl to anvwer ; beoauao they look toa mm\i at the 
peculicritioa of iDdtTidnalu, aod too litU^ at the temper of the age ia 
which those rndividnala lire. Snoh writero do not peroeive that tlie . 
hiwtorjr of oveiy cirilised oonntry i* tho hiatory of ita intellectoial 
development, which kings, atateamen^and legialatoni are inoro likely 
io retard than to haaten ; becanae, however great their power may 
be, they are, at best, the accidental and ioaiifficioDt repreaentativea of 
the spirit of their time ; and because,, so far from being able to rega- 
tate the movements of the national mind, thoy themaelvea fonn th« 
amalleat part of it, and, in a general view of the progress of man,' 
are only to be regarded as the puppets who atrut and iret their hoar 
upon a little stage ; while beyond them, and on eveiy aide of tbemi, 
are forming opinions and principles vhioh they can scarcely per- 
ceive, bat by which, alono, the whole Course of human affairs i% 
ultimately govemsd."— -p. 358. 

Even the vices of the rulers served the people's cause. 

All clsssea of men soon learaed to desplw a king who was i 
drttnkardf a libertine, and a hjrpocrite i and who, in point of hononr, 
was unworthy to enter the presence of the meanest of his subjects.** 

His reckless debauoheries made him abhor all restraint, 
and to disHke the clerical class, whose profession at leasi« 
presupposes more than ordinaiy purity. From the love of 
vicious indulgence, he disliked the clerg}'; and he con» 
ferred the highest dignities of the Ghurclh on feeble or 
insincere men, who could not defend wha* fchej really' 
believed, or did not believe what they really professeoL 
S^ch were Jnzon, Sheldon, and Sancroft, Archbishops of 
Canterbury, and Frewen, Steam, and Dolben, Archbisnops 
of York. But Jeremy Taylor, who married the king's 
illegitima^te sister, daughter Joanna Bridges, fuid Bar. 
row, both men of great talents and unspotted ^rtue, were 
treated with neglect. In consequence of this EUing great. 
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pccloBiostica] offices wiiti little, and Bomotirac3 wicked men, 
and banieliing the noblo men to obscure poftitions, the 

f>ower of the Church continued to declino, and religious 
ibcrty t<» incrcaae. The clergy attempted to retrieve their 
power, by reviving the doctrine of Passive Obedience and 
Divine Right; but this only incroasodtho opposition of the 
people. Tho Anglican clergy wore friendly to James II. 
before ho came to the Crown, using oil their gtrength tp 
defeat the bill which excluded him from the RucceBsipn. 
They rejoiced in his elevation. They sustained him, while 
ho persecuted the dissenters, but when ho issued his De- 
claration of Indulgence, which nullified the Test and Cor- 
poration Acts, the established clergy broke from him, and 
dissolved this "conspiracy between the Crown and tho 
Church." They looked on, in silence, while the king 
proposed to turn a free government into a despotism. 
They BRW Jeffreys and Kirke torture their fellow-subjects, 
tho jails crowded, tho scaffolds running with blood. They 
were well pleased that Baxter should be thrown into 
prison, and Howe driven into exile. They insisted on 
passive obet'ience to a Lord's Anointed, bccauEO these 
victims opposed the Church. But when James attempted 
protect men hostile to their Chuj^ch, tho guardians of 
tho temple flew to arms. They revised to obey the order, 
united with the dissenters, and oveiiumed the throne. 
The only time when tho Church mode war upon tho throne 
was when the Crown declared its intention of tolerating, 
and m some degree of protecting, the rival religions of the 
land. When James subsequently promised to favour their 
order, they repented of their work. Thoy opposed Wil- 
liam, ''that great man, who, without striking a blow, saved 
the country from tho slavery with which it was threat- 
ened." They continued to intrigue for tho restoration of 
the dethroned tyrant, because his successor was the fpen^ 
of religious liberty. 

Tho power of the Church cpntinuod to decline. 
" Under two of tlte most remarkable men of the eighteenth cen-< 
tury, Wbit&eld, the first of theolo^cal orjitora, and Wesley, the first 
of theological statesmen, there was organized a great system of reli- 
gion, that bore the same relation to the Church of England that the 
Church of England bore to the Church of Eom^." " In the eighteenth 
century ■ the Wesleyans were to the Bisho]p*8 what in the sixteenth 
centaiy the Reformers were to the Popes." I 
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Bat after tho doath of ihoir groat lawlors, the MetliodiBts 
• produced no man of original gonius, and, einoo Adam Clarke, 
none of thoir scholars naa had a European reputation. In 
tho timo of William tho disBontcra woro ostiiriiatod as 
abont ono twenty-third part of tho population; in 1788 
they Were ono fourth ; in 1851 thoy wore two fifths of tho 
whole. 

Tho advance of tho socptical spirit, and tho triumph of 
religious hborty, aro shown bv yet other things, — tho separ- 
ation of theology from morals and politics. Tho ono was • 
effected lato in tho seTontoonth century, tho other before 
tho middlo of tho oightoonth ; and both wore bi&gnn by tho 
clergy thomselros. Cumberland would construct a system 
of morals indopendont of theology ; Warburton taught that, 
in dealing witn religion, the state must look to expedionoy, 
not revelation ; Hume, Palcy, Bontham, and Mill mre car- 
ried their doctrines much fuithtn'. The Catholics aro alrea^ r 
admitted to Parliament; tho Jews will soon be there. 1 
power of clerical oppression was still farther weakened \ 
the great Arian controversy, "rashly instigated by Whistc 
Cla^o, and Waterland," by the Btm^rian controversy, b 
Blackbume's work on t^ oonfessional, the dispute on 
miracles, tho exposure of the gross absurdities of the 
Fathers, tho statements of Gibbon relative to the spread of 
Christianity, — important and unrefuted,'* — the " decisive 
controversy between Person and Travis respecting the tezt 
of the heavenly witnesses,*' and the " discoveries of geolo- 
gists, in which not only was the fidelity of the Mosaic 
6osmog[ony impugned, but its accuracy was shown to bo 
impossible." 

This spirit of inquiry reached classes hitherto shut out 
from education. In the eighteenth centuiy, for the first 
time, schools were established for the lower classes on the 
only day they had time to attend them, and newspapers on 
the only day they had time to read them ; circulating 
libraries first appeared in England; printing began to be 
established in tne country towns. Then, too, for the first 
time, were efforts made to popularize the sciences ; literary 
reviews began then; book-clubs, debating-societies amongst 
tradesmen, date &om tho same period. It was not till 
1769 that the first public ineeting assembled in England, 
where an attempt was marde to enlighten Englishmen re- 
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spoctmg thoir political rights.* Thori the prbcoodings of 
too courts of law and parhament. wore publiehod, and poli- 
tical nowBpapors arouo. The groat political dociirinos that 
porsoftB, not land or other property, should bo roproBcntod, 
wan thon promulgated, and tno people, for tho first time, 
were callod on to decide tho groat questions of religion, 
which they wore not consulted on beforo.t Tho word " in. 
dopondonco,'* in its modem acceptation, does not occur till 
the beginning of the eighteenth century. Authors began 
to write in a lighter and simplor stylo, which oil men could 
understand. Literary men found a wider public, and wero 
no longer dependents on tho caprices of the pririlogod class. 

Our author then traces tho reaction against this epirit of 
civilization, and thinks it fortunate that, after tho death of 
Anjao, — a weak and silly woman, — ^the throne was long 
filled by the two Goorgos, " aliens in manners and in coun- 
try, one of whom spoke our language but indifferently, and 
tho other not at all,"—" end both profoundly ignorant of 
the people they undertook to govern." Tho Crown and tho 
clergy could not work together to resist tho progress of 
mankind. But the reactionary movement was groatly aided 
► by tho character of Goorge III. ; despotic and superstitious, 
he sought to extend tho prerogative and strengthen tho 
Church. Hero is the picture of that monarchy, such as our 
fathers, looking across the ocoon, saw him. 

" Eveiy liber&l sentioaent, everything approaching to reform, nay, 
even the mere mention of inqniry, wag an abomination in the eyes of 
that nimrow and ignorant prince. Without knowledge, without taste; 
witlioat even a glim'psd of one of the sciences, or a feeling for one of 
the fine arti4^°ca^i^o° had doi^e nothing to enlarge a mind which 
isO^TQ bad naore than nenally contracted. Totally ignorant of the 
history and resoarces of foreign conntries, and barely knowing their 
geographical position, his information was scarcely more extensive 
respecting the people over whom he was called to mie. In that iin- 
tneuae mass of evidence now extant, and which oousists of every de- 
scription of private oorrespcmdence, records of private conversation^ 
and of public acts, there is not to be found the slightest proof that he 
knew any one of those nameroos things which the governor of a 
country otcght to know ; or, indeed, that he was acquainted with a 
8<QgIe duty of his position, except that mere mechanical routine of 

* For th« author overlooks the polidc&l preftchinj; of the Puritans, 
t For the author overlooks the theological p|%aclung of the PiuitaM. . / 
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ordinary bnelncBS, whfch might haro been eflbcted by the lowoet 
clerk in tho mounoBt office in his kingdom." — pp. 406, 406. 

During tho Bixty years of his reign, Pitt wan tho only 
groat man ho willingly ftdmitted to his councils ; and ho 
must forgot tho lossous of his illuBtrious father, and porso- 
cuto his party io death. Goorgo III. looked on slavery oa 
a good old custom, and Pitt dared not oppose it. Tho king 
hotod this French, and Pitt plunged tho. nations in a neod- 
lo88, wicked, and cxistly war. Bo corrupted tho House of , 
Lords by filling it with country gentlemen remarkable for 
nothing but health, and lawvors who rose to ofEco chiefly, 
through tho zeal with which they favoured tho king and 
repressed tho people. 

Mr Bucklo gives a nice and discriminating account of 
Burko, " one of tho greatest men, and tho greatest think- 
ers, who has oyer, devoted himself to the practice of Eng- 
lish politics." Wo have seen no picture so just of this 
great man when sane, and •ulso when madness had made 
him the most dangerous of lunatics. But wo must pass it 
by, — and also his account of tho American Revolution, and 
the reaction in England occasioned by tho troubles in 
France. 

' Chapter Vill. relates the history of the French intellect 
from the middle of the fifteenth century to the reign of 
Louis XIV. It is one' of tho most learned, original, and 
instructive chapters in the book. Great events pass before 
us, and also great men,— Henry IV., Montaigne, Bichelien, 
Descartes, and their famous contemporaries. But we have 
no time to look at them. 

Chapter IX. is devoted to the " History of the Protective 
Spirit and Comparison of it in Prance and England." We 
must submit a short analysis of its contents. 
. Modem civilization began to dawn in the tenth said 
eleventh centuries ; in the twelfth it had reached all the 
nations now civilized. The people began to rebel against 
the clergy, who had once protected them against the mil^ 
tary rulers. This is the starting-point of modem civiliza- 
tion. Then the clergy began systematically to punish men 
for heresy ; inquisitions, torturing, burnings, and the like, 
became general. Then began an unceasing struggle be- 
tween the advocates of Inquiry and the advocates of Tradi- 
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tion. Then the feudal eysfcem began, and sot the example 
of a large publio polity, in which the clerical body, as such, 
had no place. Accordingly there came a struggle between 
feudality and the Church. European aristocracy began, and 
in the organization of society took the place of the Church* 
Williom the Conqueror brought feudalism to England, but 
mode each vassal dependent on the king, not merely on his 
feudal superior; whUe in France the great lords and their 
vassals were independent of the king. Hence arose the 
great difference between the English and French aristo- 
cracy. The former, being too feeble to resist the king, 
allied themselves with the people to uphold their common 
right against the king ; the people acquired a tone of in- 
dependence and lofty bearing with the habits of self-govern- 
ment, and founded their great civil and political institutions. 
In France the great lords resisted the people. Hence, 
when the feudal system declined in the fourteenth century, 
in one country the French king took the authority, and 
power became more and more centralized, while the Eng- 
lish people took it in the other, and power became pro- 
gressively ^fihsed. When evU days set in, and the inva- 
sions of despotism have begun, liberty will be retained, not 
by those who show the oldest deeds and longest charters, 
but by those most inured to independence, and most re- 
gardless of tiiat insidious protection which the upper classes 
throw around them. Men can never be free unless they 
are educated to freedom, and that training is by institutions, 
not books,-— by self-discipline, self-relmnbe, self-govern- 
ment. 

The protective spirit was strong enough in France to re- 
sist the Beformation, and preserve to the clergy the forms 
of this ancient supremacy ; in England it was opposed by 
the great nobles, — who are to politics what the priests 
were to religion, — but carried by the people. At the ac- 
cession of Elizabeth there was an intimate connection be- 
tween the English nobles find the Catholic clergy j she 
therefore must choose her ministers from the commoners ; 
hence come the two Bacons, the two Cecils,.Enollys, Sadler, 
Smith, Throgmorton, and Walsingham,— the most eminent 
statesmen and diplomatists of her reign. The Pope 
taunted her v^th excluding the ancieiit nobility, and rais- 
ing obscure people to honour i the rebellion of 1569 was 
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tlio rising of the great familioa of the North against " tho 
upstart and plebeian administration of tho queen/' At 
first James and Charles tried to revive the power of tho 
two great protective classes, the nobles and tho clergy ; 
but they could not execute their mischievous plans, for 
there arose what Clarendon called "the most prodigious, 
the boldest rebellion that any age or country ever brought 
forth." This was an .outbreak of tho democratic spirit ; 
the political form of a movement of which the Reformation 
was the religious form. 

. In Chapter X. Mr Buckle makes a comparison, between 
the English Rebellion and tho contemporary iFronde, and 
shows that the energy of the protective spirit in France 
caused the failure of the latter. In France, the people, 
not accustomed to self-government, intrusted the conduct 
of this rebellion to great noblemen j in England they took 
the matter into their own hands, and canied it throu^. 

Chapters XI. and XII. treat of the ago of Louis XIV", 
and his successor; — of the protective spirit applied to 
literature, of the consequences of the alliance between the 
intellectual and the governing classes, of the reaction 
against this spirit, and of the distant preparations for the 
' French Revolution. Both chapters are well studied, rich 
in learning, in critical judgment on men and things, and 
full of original opinions. No writer, we think, has given 
so just an account of the good and ill of Louis XIV., and 
surely none, of the progress of the French mind during 
that period. We are compelled to pass theib over. No 
inan has given so careful and exact an account of the 
character of Voltaire, and the good services he rendered 
to the world. 

In Chapters XIII. and XTV, Mr, Buckle discusses the 
historical literature of France, from the end of the six- 
teenth to the end of the eighteenth century, and the 
proximate causes of the French Revelation, after the 
middle of ttie eighteenth century; They are learned, 
exact, and profomid. But we have no space for asi ana- 
lysis. 

The plan of Mr Buckle's book is quite faulty, both conn 
fused and defective. When he began to print, we doubt 
if he knew exactly what he would do. At first he appears 
to intend writing a Universal History of Civilization; he 
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lays down his rules accordingly, and begins his worTc. Bat 
findii.>g at length the difficulties greater than he imagined, 
ho says ho has abandoned his original Bchomo, and reluct- 
antly determined to write, not the history of tho civiliza- 
tion of mankind, but that of a single country (p. 210) ; and 
accordingly selects England as the best typo of normal 
dovolopmonts (p. 221). 

Ho has no preface or special introduction to this volume. 
Ho does not, at tho outset, tell his readers what ho intends 
to do, on tho whole, and how many, volumes ho designs to 
regale them with j and then distribute tho work into its 
several parts, and lay .before us a plan of the entertain- 
ment, with a bill of fare, showing what wo are to feast 
upon, and when each special dish is to appear. In various 
parts of the volume ho hints at his plan, rather vaguely 
intimating what he intends to do. Thus tho introduction 
is scattered piecemeal throughout a volume of nearly a 
thousand pages. 

On his title, the book is called " History of Civilization 
in England," but the " running-title," at tho head of each 
page, ia "General Introduction," of which it seems this 
volume is but a part,- — one or two more on the same pre- 
liminary theme being hinted at. Only the first six chapters 
are, properly speaking. Introductory to the History of 
Civilization ; the rest are the a<ctual History of Civilization 
in England and France. 

The volume is divided only into cbapters, not also into 
Books, and the arrangement of the chapters is not very 
good I so the author is often forced to repeat what had 
been sufficiently said before. As the work is not com- 
pleted, perhaps it would be excessive to ask for an index, 
— such as generous Mr Macaulay so kindly throws in with 
his magnificent composition ; but we think the reader of 
BO big a book has a right to claifn a copious table of con* 
tents :at the beginning, and a descriptive " heading " on 
eacb of the nine or ten hundred pages. But Mr Buckle 
gives us neither the one nor the other. Besides, the titles 
of the chapters do not always sufficiently indicate the 
contents. 

Bat these faults can be easily corrected in the next 
edition, which is sure to be called for, .when the public 
recovers from this painful but healing panic. We would 
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modestly hint to the author tho following Bchorao for his 
grand work. 

A Preface, sotting forth tho purpose of tho work and iin 
probable extent. Tiho volumo itBcff might thus bo divided 
into Books and Chapters. Book I. Transccndontal History, 
Chap. I. Resources and Purpose of the Historian ; Chnp. 
II. Eogularity of Human Actions, and tho Causes thereof; 
Chap. III. Influence of Physical Forces on tho Develop- 
ment of !Mo,n, on tho Organization of Society and tfio 
Character of Individuals ; Chap. IV. Examination of tho 
Metaphysical Method of Investigating the Spiritual Facul- 
ties of Man; Chap. V. Comparison of the Power of tho 
Moral and Intellectual Faculties, — their relative Influence 
on tho Civilization of Mankind ; Chap. VI. Tho Efiect of 
Boligion, Literature, and Goveramont on that Civilization. 

Book II. Origin of Historical Literature in general, and 
its Progressive Development in Eurolpo, from the Decline 
of the Classic Nations to tho end of the Middle Ages. 

Book III. Outline of the Intellectual History of the 
English, fror the end of tho Middle Ages till the end of 
the Eighteench Century. 

Book IV. Intellectual and Moral History of tho French, 
from the end of the Middle Ages to the end of the Eigh- 
teenth Century. Chap. I. General Outline thereof, till the 
Accession of Lotus XIV. j Chap. IE. General History of 
the Protective Spirit, and a Comparison of its Special 
Effects in France and England ; Chap. HI. Comparison 
between the French and English Rebellions of the Seven- 
teenth Century ; Chap. IV. Reign of Louis XIV., — Effect of 
the Protective Spirit on Literature, and of the consequent 
Union of the Intellectual and the Governing Classes ; 
Chap. V. Reaction against the Protective Spirit, — 'Remote 
Preparation for the French Revolution; Chap. VI. Pro- 
gressive Developments of Historical Literature in France, 
from the end of the Middle Ages to the end of the Eigh- 
teenth Century; Chap. VII. Proximate Causes of the 
French Revolution, after tlie middle of the Eighteenth 
Century. 

We do not say this is the best possible arrangement of 
the valuable matter which Mr Buckle spreads out before 
us, but one better tban the present ; and likely to save 
some confusion, and to spare botb writer and reader some 
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repetitions which now cmbarraBa the development of his 
gi-ont tlioughtt?. 

There is ft litUo confusion in hin nso of tcnns. TIiub ho 
UBOB the word Law, wlicn ho moans l^^orce, Power, or even 
a Bpociftl human faculty. Wo take it, a Law is not a force 
(or power), but tho constant mode of operation in winch 
that force acts : it is tho manner of a cause, not the cause 
of ft manner. Ho oft en speaks of tho progress of mankind, 
or ft nation, but does not tell what it consists in. Speaking 
gonornlly, wo suppose tho progress of mankind may bo 
summed up in these three things: — L Tho development 
of man's natural faculties. 2. The consequent acquisition 
cf power OTcr tho material world, ■ 3. Tho organization of 
men into small or lar^o companies having corporate unity 
of action for tho social whole, and individual freedom for 
tho personal parts. It would be an improvement if tho 
author would favour us with a definition of Civilization, 
which might properly bo made in the Preface. 

Tho author's stylo is clear and distinct, not ambitious or 
omamentod. Wo often pause to admire a groat thought, 
a wide and felicitous generalization, or a nice account of 
some epocial detail, nay, to question tho truth of a state- 
ment of fact, or of a philosophic induction ; wo never stop 
to puzzle over a difficult Bentence. Now and then he rises 
to eloquence, — ^the elevation of his language coming from 
a moral, and not a merely intellectual cause. We do not 
always agree with th© argument, but remember no in- 
stance in which lie uses a sophism, or practises any trick 
on the mind or emotions of hia reawiers ; he never throws 
dust in their eyes. Sometimes the evidence he offers is 
obviously inadequate to convey th© writer'a certainty to 
the reader j then he confesses tho fact. Wo remember no 
ill-natured line in ail the book, no ungenerous sentiment. 
It is written in the special interest of no clsss, nation, or 
race, but in the general interest of mankind. 

We must now mention in detail some things whicli seem 
to require a little further notice at our hands. 

He says (p. 3) we are enabled to compare the condition of 
mankind in every stage of civilization, and under every va- 
riety of circumstance. We think the collection of facts is 
not yet quite adequate to convey an idea of the lowest stage. 
Man's existence may ba divided into six periods, — ^Sio 
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wild, sarngo, barbarous, half-civilizod, and onb'ght-enod. 
Scholarly men know little of the first ; for many years it 
has not been a favourite uubjoct of roBcarcb. Lafitau, Mon- 
boddo, Mcincrfl, and othcri?, have colloct'Od important facts ; 
many more still lio unuBod in tlio works of trftvellors, geo- 
graphers, and natumliets. Within a few year* Colonel 
SIccman related some exceedingly interesting particulars 
which came under hia notice in India; wo refer to the 
children brought up by the wolves in Hindustan, and sub- 
Boquently reclaimed. Captain Gibson of New York has 
told some things highly important if true. Schohirs know 
little of the condition of the wild men who are .below the 
savage, though now and then one of that class is exhibit>cd 
in our great towns as a show. But, as mankind started 
from this primeval condition, it becomes important to study 
those tribes which have advanced least from it, »nd such 
isolated persons as Colonel Sleeman speaks of, who occur, 
from time to time, oven in Germany and Franco, and to 
gather together the facts scattered in the works of ancient 
and modem writers, from Herodotus to the travellers in 
the American interior. The cannibals of Polynesia may shed 
much light on the historical devqlopment of the human 
race. W ritcrs make great mistakes throogh their ignor- 
ance of the primitive condition of mankind. 

Mr Buckle says we cannot make experiments in civiliza- 
tion, and thereby determine either facts of man's nature, or 
laws of his developments, and thus it is more difficult to 
m^ter humian history. This is true ; but at this day so many 
human experiments are taking pl&co spontaneously, that a 
philosopher need hardly ask for more, ©vea if he had power 
to make them directly. Thus we have all the five ^at 
races before ue, — to adopt that convenient division, — ^living 
separately in some plaices, and mingling their blood in 
others. There are nations in aU the six stages of develop- 
ment, except the lowest, and perhaps some even in that 
condition, or very near it ; it is a wide range from the 
Dyaks of New Gtdnea to the Academy of London. 

There are five great forms of civilized religion still in the 
full tide of experiment,— the Brahminic, Buddhistic, Jew- 
ish, Christian, and Mohammedan, — ^not to mention Mor- 
mons. CatholicLBm and Protestantism stand side by side 
in Christendom I there ar& many Protestant sects ezperi- 
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men ting on mankind. Tlio throo great forms of ^ycm- 
mont, and many tranifitional forms, may bo studied xn their 
Aotnal workB. ' Tho experiment of labour is tried in many 
forms, from Blavcry to ontiro unrestricted freedom. Poly- 
andria still provBils aa an institution in Siberia, and other 
parts of Asia, — nay, in all tho great towns of tho world as 
a profession ; what is tho inst-antial life of tho tribe in 
Tarlary, as it onco was in Scotland, is tho exceptional 
Jifo of tho individual harlot in London and Boston. Poly- 
gamy can be studied in Turkey and Utah, whoro it is a law- 
ful institution, and in many places in its unlawful forms. In 
tho United States wo have throo races of men, Ethiopian, 
American, Caucasian, hero living separate, or there ming- 
ling their blood. In ono part of the Union tho public takes 
groat pains to oducato and foster tho labouring people ; in 
another, tho public makes it ponnltoeducato thom. Therejaro 
few oxporiments a philosopher would wish mode with man- 
kind, which mankind is not making without his ndvico. Wo 
think, however, of two not yet attempted. Ono in to allow 
women the samo political rights as tho men; tho other, toput 
honest men in political office. Neither has been tried as yet. 

Mr Buckle deniea that there is any original difference in 
tho faculties of different races of men. 

" Origmal distinctions of race are altogether hypothetical." " We 
have no proof of tho existence of hereditary talents, vices, or virtues, 
we cannot safely atssumethat there has been any permanent improve- 
ment in the moral or intellectual faculties of roan, nor have we any 
decisive ground for aajing that these faculties are likely to be greater 
in an infant bom in the most civilized part of Europe than in one 
bom in the wildest region of a barbarous country."— p. 161. 

We are surprised at this g^tatement, coming from a man 
of such a comprehensive mind, and one so exceedingly well 
read in many departments of human thought. Looking at 
the matter on a largo scale, it seems to us that the differ- 
ence in" the natural endowment of different races is enor- 
mous. All the ^reat, permanent, and progressive civiliza- 
tions are Caucasian. The Mongolian in Clnna is no longer 
progressive ; — ^no other race has reached the enlightened 
state. All the six forms of civilized religion, Brahminic, 
Hebrew, Buddhistic, Classic (Greek and Roman) , Christian, 
Mohammedan, are Caucasian. All the great works of sci- 
ence, literature, poetry, eloquence, and the fine arts are 
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from the same race. So nro all the liberal poromments, — 
the dcniocrncios, rupublicB,nrist<>cracioB, limited monarchtoB. 
No other race ever got bejond a doppotiBm limited by fear 
of aRsassination. Surely the inductive philosophy would 
compel an inquirer t-o inlbr an original mflbrenco of facul- 
ties m the races themsclvos. What odds betwixt oven tho 
Greeks and tho Romans, tho French and English, tho Irish 
and tho Scotch I In America tho original difference of 
faculties in tho African, tho Indian, and tho CaucaEian 
springs into tho mind as readily as tho difference of colour 
comos up before the oyo. The obstinate and ferocious In- 
dian will fight, ho will not bo a etlavo. Ho maj- bo broken, 
not bont. The pliant and affectionate Afncan seldom 
fights, and rarely takes vengeance, and is easily sent into 
slavery. Tho Indian boy and girl rofoso education, or take 
it unkindly. Hew many orporiraonts have been made in 
Massachusetts and New York ! lliey all came to nothing. 

Look at tho matter on a smaller scale. Tho individual 
inheritance of qualities, we had thought, was abundantly 
modo out in tho caso of man, as of the humbler animals. 
Tho samo historic face runs in tho family for generations, 
the samo qualities appear. Genius appears to be an excep- 
tion to this. Writers on phrenology wo thought had 
proved this long ago. Wo can hardly suppose Mr Buckle 
Ignorant of any important work, but this matter of inherit- 
ance has been lately discussed with great learning by M. 
Prosper Lucas.* 

We find national character as the refcolt of three &ctors. 
There is a geographical element, an ethnological element, 
and an institutional element. Mr Buckle admits only two, 
the geographical and institutional. If, in the Middle Ages, 
the Angles, Saxons, Danes, and Norsemen had settled in 
Franco instead of England, and there mixed their blood, 
does any one think this Teutonic people would have now 
the same character which marks the Celtic French f What 
a difference between the Spaoish and English settlements 
in America ! Is there no odds in the blood ? What a dif- 
ference between tho Greeks of the a^e of Pericles and the 
mongrel people — ^part Greek, but chiefly Roman, Celt, aad 
Slave — ^who occupy the same soil to-day I Climate, soil, 

* In his Traiti pkilotophique tt phytiologique iwr V Siriditl Naiurette. "Pant. 
1650. 2 toIb. Sto. 
VOL. xiL—Autob. end Xueell. 10 
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aspoct of nftturo, ifi still tho Bomo ; what an odds in the 
men S 

" "Yet Hit) thy ikrot an liino, thj crap as ■wild, 

Sweet are thy groTOR, ma Tcnmnt arc thy fields ; 
n»no oliro ripo n» when Mincrru smilod, 

And BtUl his honeyed woeiUh Ilymcttus yields ; 
Ttiero the blithe bee his fraj^nt fortress builds, 
The free-bom wanderer of thy mountain air ; 

AfvoUo still thy long, long euniTner gilds, 
Still in his bcarao Mendcli's niarblos glerc; 
Art, Glory, Freedom fail, but Nature etill is fair." 

The difference between tho mythology of India and 
Grcoco, wo think, was caused more by tho ethnology of 
tho people than tho geography of their lands. 

Mr Buckle assumes that tho Swedes and Spanish aro a 
fickle people, inconstant and unstable, and finds tho cause 
of that peculiarity in their climate, which renders out-door 
work irregular. Wo have found no proof of national fickle- 
ness in either people. 

Ho gives a tornblo portrait of tho dostmctivo deities of 
tho Hindoos. Siva is represented as a hideous being, 
encircled by a girdle of snakes, with a human skull in his 
hand, and wearing a necklace composed of human bones. 
He has three eyes j tho ferocity of his temper is marked 
by his being clothed in a tigei-'s skin; over his left 
shoulder the deadly cobra di capello raises its head. 
Dourga, his wife, has a body of dark blue, while tho palms 
of her hands are red with blood : she has four arms, one 
holding the skull of a giant j the hands of victims aro 
round her waist ; her tongue lolls out from her mouth j 
her neck is adorned with a ghastly row of human heads, 
which hang dangling there. Mr Buckle attributes this 
horrible deity to the effect of the aspect of nature, filling 
the mind with terror, and forcing it to call up " shrieks 
and shapes and sights unholy." But, alas I these Hindoo 
conceptions of God are less hideous than the Deity set 
forth by our own Jonathan Edwards. No Hindoo could 
believe in eternal damnation. Siva and Dourga would 
have shrunk from the thought of tormenting new-bom 
babies for ever and ever. 

Mr Buckle speaks of the reguLarity of crime, the cer- 
tainty of its annual amount. But he fails to notice some 
other important facts connected with crime. Such offences 
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as theft.;, violence io the pcraon, boating of Tfomcn, and the 
like, are confined, almost entirely, to the poorcBt class of 
the community. A more careful inquiry Bhows that the 
criminals of this clasn either Imvo a bodily organization 
which impels them to crime, or oIbo have been exposed in 
early life to influences of education which incline them 
that way ; so that, ivith many, crime is cither organized 
in them, or institutionizod upon them.* 

AVhat wo most object t-o in Mr J3ucklo*fl Transcendental 
History is his estimate of the moral powers ; ho thinks they 
liavo little to do with the progress of mankind,. Ho myn 
(pp. 158, 169) there is a twofold progress, moral and intel- 
lectual ; to bo willing to perform our duty is the moral part ; 
to know how to perform it is the intellectual part ; the in- 
fluence which moral motives, or the dictates of the moral 
instinct, have exercised over the progress of civilization, is 
exceedingly small, while the intelloct is the real mover in 
man's progress. ^ 

Here wo differ widely from him. It seems to us that a 
man must know his duty, be willing to perform it, and also 
Icnow how to perform it j and that there has been a con- 
tinual progress in these three things. Ho Bays, quoting 
from Sir James Mackintosh, Morals have hitherto been 
stationary, and are likely for ever to continue so (p. 164, 
note 15). But, if wo read history aright, there has been 
a continually increasing knowledge of natural right, a 
continual spread of knowledge among larger and larger 
masses of people ,• and more and more are animated by 
moral motives, — ^the desire to do a known right. He says 
the great moral systems were the same throe thousand 
years ago as they are now; we think this statement 
greatly dec^tive. Take an ojcample. Bid the Hebrew 
Law say, " Thou shalt love thy neighbour " ? It restricted 
neighbourhood to men of the same country. When Jesus 

* What Seneca says of man in g«aeral, is mainly true of these unfortunates. 
"Fata nos ducont; et quantum ouique rcstet, prima nascenttam hora disposuit. 
Causa pendet ex causa, priv&ta ac puulica longus ordo rertun tnidV-^De IVoe., 
V. 6, 

[The Kecessitarian ailment of Buclde, founded on the regularity of crime, lias 
been well parodied hf another. On an average the same numbers of panes of 
glass are broken every year in England by hailstomu. There must, therefore, 
exist a law compelling bo many to be broken ; and even when we substitute pkte 
glass throughout the land^ the e&me number must contiuae ev^y year to be 
emashed f " j— Eoitob. 
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oxplftined tho Word as moaning whoso noodod the aid a 
man could give, bo reproBcntod a groat moral progrosn 
Binco tho Law wm written. " Thou Rhalt lovo thy neighbour 
as thyfjolf : " those words aro adequate to cxpross the 
moral feelings of a good rann to-dn^, as well as when first 
nttxjrod ; but how much more thej include now than then ! 
— removal of tho cJiuses of poverty, dninkennoss, crime, — 
prot^Kjtion to tho deaf and dumb, the blind, tho crazy, and 
the fool, lliero has been no change in the multiplication- 
t^ble Binco tho days of Pythagoras, there will bo no change 
of it; but the knowledge of it has been spread a»»»ong 
many millions ; that knowledge haa been applied to nmny 
things lie never thought of; and there has been a groat 
development of tho mathematical faculty in mankind. 

Mr i3ucklo says the influence of a man of great morality 
is short in time, and not extensive in space. In both state- 
ments he is mistaken. For tho good man directly incites 
others to imitate and surpass his excellence ; the tradition 
of it remains long after he is dead, and spreads over all the 
civilized wprld. Besides, tho moral idea becomes an insti- 
tution or a law, and then is a continual force in the new 
civilization itself. A moral feeling can be organized, as 
well as an intellectual idea. The law forbidding murder, 
theft, the slave-trade, piracy, and a thousand other offences, 
was a moral feeling once. So a hospital, an almshouse, a 
school, a college, was once only the " dictate of the moral 
instinct." He says, " The deeper we penetrate into the 
question, the more clearly shall we see the superiority of 
intellectual acquisitions over moral feeling" (p. 167). 
He should invert the sentence. He says the Spanish In- 
quisitors were highly moral men, no hypocrites, but remark- 
able for an undeviating a^d incorruptible integrity; with 
conscientious energy " they fulfilled their duty." Now it is 
quite clear that the leaders of the Spanish Church were men 
of large intellect, carefully cultivated, learned, adroit, fami- 
liar with the world. But we should say they were men 
of very little morality. The conscience, the power to 
discern right, was so little developed, that, if they were 
learned, they did not know it was wrong to tear a girl to 
pieces on the rack, because she could not believe th&f the 
Pope was infallible. We should not say a man*s mind was 
well developed, who did not know that one and one make. 
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two ; Bhonld wo my a man's conRcionco is well developed, 
who docB nofc know it is wrong thus to torture a girl P 

Ho says (p. 220), " The etock of Aracrican knowledgo 
is small, but it is eprond through all classes." If bv" know- 
ledge ho means " an ocq^uaintonco with physical and mental 
laws/' na on p. 240, it is not tmo that the amount is small 
in comparison with other countries ; though acquaint^nco 
with literature is certainly quit-o rare. 'But when ho says 
'Mittlo attention has been paid to physical science," wo 
think him much mistaken. Ho thinks philosophical in- 
quiries are almost entirely negloctod." It is not quite 
true. If no great metaphysician has appeared, since Jona- 
than Edwards, as ho truly says, hdw many has England 

fjroducod since Berkeley ? Dr Hickok's " Bational Psycho- 
ogy" is a raoro profound book than that of Jonathan Ed- 
wards. Three things go to make a great motaphysicion ; 
— ^power of psychologioil analysis ; intuitive power to per- 
ceive great truths, either by a synthetic judgment a priorif 
or b\ a comprcbensivo induction from facts of consciousness 
or observation ; power of deductive logic. JoDAthan Ed- 
wards was great only in the la«t, and least of all. America 
is more devoted to practical affairs, and certainly has dono 
little in metaphysics. But from the deatb of Newton, in 
1727, till the end of tkat centuiy, how little England did 
in mathematics \ We wish it were true that knowledge is 
so widely diffused as ho says. But, alas I there ai^e four 
million slaves who know nothing, cjad as many "poor 
whites " who know little. 

Wo shall not pursue these Criticisms. 

" Ubi pkrA niteat in camine, Bon tgo psncis 
Offeadar nsMoliB, qnsm mt incoria fodit, 
Aat htuotna psram caiit utarft." 

Mr Buckle has given us one of the most important con- 
tributions which any Englishman has yet made to the phi- 
losophy of human history. We wish we had adequato 
space to point out its ercollences in detail ; but the analygis 
and the extracts we have given must suffice for the present. 
We congratulate the author on his Bucoess. We are sura 
the thoughtful world will give him a thoughtftd welcome, 
and if his fut'uro volumes, which we anxiously look for, shall 
equal this, hfi h sure of a high place in the estiznatiou of 
mankind. 
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ON TUB 

PLAN AND PURPOSE OF THE UNIVERSE. 
« 

Maht centaries a^o, when the heings now known to sci- 
entific men as Rodiata, Mollusca, and Yertebrata did not 
^xist on the earth, on the twenW-firat day of Juno, in the 
year one million six hundred and seventeen befo^pe our era, 
there was a great soientifio convention of Bumblebees (Apis 
bombax) in a little comer of a vallej in the Jura mountains. 
1 know not how the place is now called, its latitude and 
longitude have not been ascertained; but then it was 
named Bnmbloonia ; a great town was it and a famous. I 
think this was not the first convention of Bumblebees, nor 
the last : certainly there must have been many before it, 
i>robably also many after it, for such a spirit of investiga- 
tion comd not have been got up of a sudden, nor could it 
i^t once disappear and go down for ever. Possibly such 
^oientifio meetings went on in a progressive development 
for many centuries. But, alas I it is of this alone that the 
records have come down to us ; none told the tale of the 
others. 

'Vuere fortca ante Asamemnona 
Multi: sed omoes ilucxjrmabiles 
Uigentur, ignotique, longa 
Noote, earmt quia vats sacro ! 

It is not quite easy to detennine the affinityof the Bumble- 
bee language used at that meeting : yet it seems to have 
analogies with the Caucasian, with boi£ the Shemitish and 
thelndo-Germanio branches tiliereof; nay, some learned men 
have found or fancied a close resemblance to the dialect now 
in ctu?entns8 among Germgm philosophers and professprs, 
especi&lly those of tiie Hegeli^ stripe. But I confess I 
liave found the Bumblebee style a little clearer than that of 
the modem professors. . However, I must pass over all these 
philological qa6stions,interesting andimportant as theyare. 

The meeting wan conducted after much the same fashion 
as arQ congresses of the learned in these days. There wero 
four or five hundred members, who met ia generd assembly. 
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and had a celebrated Bumblebee for tlieir pro&idont, vice- 
presidents and sooretaries abounded. There were also sec* 
tions devoted to special departments of science — ^Pahoon- 
tology, Entomology, Zoology, Physiology, Geology, Botany, 
Astronomy, Mathomaticspuro and mixed; naj. Metaphysics 
were not neglected. Efvory section had its appropriate 
officers. These savants had their entertainments not less 
than their severe studies : several excursions were made 
to places remarkable for their beauty or their sublimity, or 
for some rare phenomenon of animate or inanimate natnre. 
Bich persons, nobles, and even Bumblebee princesses and 
queens honoured the convention, sometimes by -the physical 
presence of their distinguished personality, sometmies by 
inviting the naturalist to a repast upon choice flowers, or 
on honey of delicious flavour already stored up for winter. 
Once the whole assembly visited the palace of the Bumble- 
bee Empress — Bombacissinm CXLYU. — and admired it as 
much as if her subjects had not built it fox this long de^r 
scended creature, but she had made it herself. She con- 
ferred the order of the Long Suma on the president : an 
honour never gi^en to any Bumblebee savant before I Pa? 
triotic and sciei 'fic songs were sung at their dinners, and 
the Bumblebees were as merry over their simple food as 
Homer's heroes have sincebeen over their beef,or as modern 
naturalists with their icecreams and their wine» To their 
honour be it spoken, no savant required to be helped tQ his 
place of sleep after dinner, or was left nnsupported axid in* 
supportable under the table ; but when nignt drew on they 
went each to his several place of repose, in a pnmpkm 
blossom-^which was the favourite resort— -or under a leaf 
•—or to some other convenient shelter. Yet I fan soi^ to 
relate, that little jealousies and- rivalries, heart-burnings, 
sad. the disposition to steal aaiother's discovery prevailed 
at Bnmbloonia in the year b. c. 1,000,617 nearly aa much 
as they have since done with the two-legged nianmals who 
now-a-days take their place. 

On the last and grea6 day of the meeting it was aii'« 
nounced that by special desire the presideoit would conclude 
the session with a brief speech on some matter of ^mt im« 
portonce to the interests of all science. He was the most 
distinguished savant in the world of Bmnblebees, old,&mous 
alike lor his original genius and hia acquired learning } . he. 
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wfts regarded as tho mm of octnal Icnowlodge, thoincarnflp* 
tion of all Bciencx), the future possible aa •n'oll as tho present 
actual. Besides, ho would wear tho splendid decoration of 
tho order of the Long Sting — ^nevor seen in a scientific con- 
vention before, and be addressed as "most MAONincENT 
Dronb," the title of the highest nobility, momb^rs of tho 
Imperial family I His speech was waited for with obvious 
and yet decorous impatience. At the appointed hour tho 
Boctions broke up, though without confusion, and tho mem- 
bers crowded about him greedy of knowledge : oven to havo 
heard might one day be a distinction. He was conducted 
to tho tip of a mullein leaf (Verbascum Thapso-Lychnitis), 
while his audience below hummed and buzzed and clapped 
their wings and their antennao with applause ; nay^ some 
hriskly snapped their mandibles together with great and 
enthusiastic admiration. After order was restored, the 
great philosopher of the year b. c. 1,000,617 stretched out 
his feelers, and thus began : 

Illnstrious audience ! It is the greatest honour of my life, 
already oppressed with much more than I deserve, that in 
my old age I am allowed to preside over this distinguished 
body, and stiU more myself to address these assembled 
sections before we separate. For what do I now behold ? 
I see before me ihe congregated talent, learning, and even 
genius of all the world. Here are travellers who have 
skirted every zone ; Geologists who onderstand the compli- 
cated structure of the soil beneath our feet , to the depth of 
nearly an inch; Astronomers familiar with the entire hea- 
vens; Botanists, Zoologists, Physiologists, Chemists, who 
know aU things between the earth beneath and the heavens 
above ; Philologists, understanding the origin and meaning, 
the whence, the wherefore, and the whither of every word 



than all else, here are Metaphysicians that have analyzed 
all the &cts of oonscionsnesB or of unconsciousness which 
are known or not known to the Bumblebee. There was 
never such an assembly I Old, oppressed with the import- 
anoe of my position and its solemn responsibilities, your 
presence overawes ^me I I can scarcely control my own 
emotions of admirationandesteem. [Great sensationj Shall 
I pro^^ed ? shall I be silent f Bat wherefore am I here ? 
it not to speak ? I would fiun listen, butbbedient to your 




and perhaps more remarkable 
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comihand, I aiii compoUod to tho moro ungrateful courso. 
Wliat shall I touch upon f No subject would bo out of 
place in such an oBSombly, bom to sucn diversity of talents 
and bred to such largeness of wisdom. Bat 1 ought to 
select a theme so deep and so wide that it shall bo at* 
tractive to- all and worthy likewise of this august occasion. 
So, O ye Bumblebees, I shall deliver 

A BTTMBLEDKe's TnOOGHTS ON THE PLAN AND PUKPOSB OP 

THE UNIVERSE. 

I soparato tho Universe into two parts t thp world of 
matter, wherein organization and reflection are'the highest 
forms of activity j and the world of mind, where there are 
also life and thought. In tho one the antithesis is only 
between motion and rest, growth and decay, formation and 
decomposition : in the other it is between life and death> 
progress and regress, truth and falsehood* 

I. I thus dispose of the world of matter. There are four 
primitive substonces or elements, out of which all other 
things are made, earth, water, light, heat : these are made 
known to us by the senses. Some Bumblebees have indeed 
suspected the existence of a fifth element, to which they 
give the name of "air" But I think its existence hak) 
never been proved, nor even shown to be probable. From 
the nature of the Bumblebee mind it is plain there can be 
but four primitive and indivisible substances ; for this I 
might appeal merely to the many distinguished metaphysi" 
cians I see before me, and the question would be settled at 
once by thb a priori method. But I take another road, and 
iappeal only to common sense. I put the question : did any 
of you ever see the air, ever hear it, feel it, taste it, smeU 
it ? None : no, not one ! It lacks the evidence of the 
senses, the only organs by which the Bumblebee holds com- 
munion with the world of matter. 1 know it is asked how 
can you then fly without air " to support you ? I answex^ 
— ^we fly on our wings i [Loud laughter and great applause.] 
Let "air" justify its existence, and I admit it; not tiU 
then. 

Now, gentlemen, these elements aire not thrown together 
without order : i&ere is a certain ascending ratio to be no> 
ticed among them. Thus at the bottom of ^ is earth, the 
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most gross, tlio most intmct.ftblo of all, yet the hnmB on 
which all things rest. I hold this to bo tho oldest element, 
yet 80 imperfect is our knowledge of nature, oven now, that 
wo aro not yet sure of tho fact 1 Next is water, pliant, 
xnovoablo, capable of mnny forms, a step above earth. It 
is also tho great nursery of life. Third comes light ; and 
highest of all is heat. This completes the handsome scale : 
earth is at one end, visible, tangible, audible, palpable, 
odorizablo, subject to any sense ; heat is at tho other, so 
delicate in its nature that it is cognizablo only by a single 
sense. [Cheers.] 

Of those four elem ents aro all things compounded— rocks, 
trees, tho blossom of tho clover wo feed upon, and that of 
tho pumpkin wo oflen sleep in ; nay, the proud and costly 
magnificence of tho palacos wo build, and tho delicious 
honoy wo therein store up for winter's uso j oven tho cu- 
rious fabric of our bodies-— all is but a combination of these 
four elements. And, I repeat it, from tho nature of things 
there can bo no more than four elements ; there can also 
be no less. [Sensation.] 

Surely there is a plan in these things. But are they the 
end, tho Purpose of the Universe I The furthest from it 
possible. Tho material world is not for itself j it is but 
the basis on which another world is to rest : they are pro- 
viisional for something else, not final for themselves ; they 
have no meaning, no consciousness ; stiU less have they 
any self-consciousness. Suppose the universe stopped with 
its mateiial part, with these four elements and their combin- 
ations: suppose from some other and moro perfect universe 
a Bumblebee, accomplished as the members of this honour- 
able body, should arrivo— what would he say to a world of 
mere matter where motion, organization, growth was the 
highest mode of activity ? I thmk he would at once leave 
it with disgust, [Cries of Hear, Hear," and Aye, Aye."] 

JI. Let us next look at the world of mind. Here is 
thought, consciousness, and in the highest departments 
self-consciousness — the ntind that looks before and ailer, 
that knows and knows itself, conscious of its own processes 
of thought. The Bumblebee lives, feels, thinks, and wills. 
On tho one side indeed he is fettered by matter, and must 
touch the mass of the elements of which his &ame is made 
Bp ; but on the other he is winged with ntiind : there bound. 
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hero froo. Ta tho Barablcboo mftttor? Tho furthest from it 
poBsiblo. Ho ia mind ; mind in itself, of itself, from itself, 
for itself, and by itself. 

Is there any order in this world of mind f At first it 
would seem there waa none, so various are the phenomena 
of life, so divergent ; eo free is the will, and so manifold 
the forms of existence. Look at tho animals inferior to us, 
which crawl on every leaf, which flutter in tho li^ht and 
heat of day, or which swarm in the water. Classification 
appears impossible, for there seems no order. But after 
long looking at tho facts, I think I can distinguish a cer- 
tain method in this mysterious world of life and mind. I 
know I am tho first Bumblebee who has over veiitured on 
BO bold a generalization — ^pardon mo if I seem over-confi- 
dent in my conviction, for I know that if I am in error hero 
are hundreds who can correct mo : I have studied tho prin- 
ciple of constru ction in all departments of tho world of mind, 
and I find two great classes of living things, the Protozoa 
and tho Artkulata. To the metaphysicians it would be 
easy to show thafc there must be two classes, and can be no 
more ; for as it follows from the laws of mind that there 
must be four, elements, no less, no more ; so from these 
same laws does it follow that there can be but two classes 
of living beings. Yet I do not wish to dwell on those high 
and dimcult matters. Let us look at those classes them- 
selves. 

1. The Pbotozoa. Gentlemen, these little animals are 
the beginning of the world of mind. • Here is life ; but, 
alas ! at first it is bat little elevated above mere botanic 
growth : I cannot tell where one begins and the other ends. 
Yet the highest Protozoa is infinitely superior to the high- 
est plant — different in kind, not merely in degree; he 
has sensibility, has power of motion—in one word, he has 
; znind. Such is the ineffaceable difibrence between the two 
worlds. 

I class the Protozoa into three genera — ^the Gregarina, 
the Hhizopoda, the Infusoria. I know savants wm differ 
from this division. I tremble while I announce it to those 
for abler than myself, yet I think it will ultimately com- 
mand the reject of eul the scientific Bumblebees in the 
world. I need not dwell on the peculiaritieB of each genus. 

Now let me ask you, are the Protozoa the Purpose and 
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Final Cam j of tho TJnivorBO 7 Does iho world of matW 
exist for thom ; and tho world of mind T By no moanSk 
Take iho Gregarina : ho has no definite and dctomiinato 
organs; any part of him may perform tho function of any 
other part. Thoy have no box ; thoy multiply by division. 
^Vliat ijhftll a Bumbloboo Bay to a raco of beings whoso 
pov? or of propagation conRista only in tho ability to toaf 
thomsolvoa to pioooa f I loavo them behind mo, and pass 
to iho next grand division of tho world of mind. 

2. Tho AKTicniJiTA. Hero begins tho true life of mind, 
and horo iho difforonco between tho two worlds is most 
clearly aeon. Yet the lowest Articulata aro but a littlo 
above tho highest Protozoa : it is a thread, not a cbasm, 
whicb soparatos tho two— a thread loosely drawn. 1 pass 
[ over tho inferior genera of Articulata : I como at once to 
itlio highest of all, tho BcritBLEBEB. 

Grentlomen, consider our constitution. Look at oxii* 
body. Wbat an admirable thorax, no barrcl-shapod and so 
strong. Consider the arch of the breast, of tho buck j it is 
the perfection of mochanio art. How impenetrablQ is our 
armour to the terrible weapons of our foes : then, too, bow 
beautiful is it all ! Look at the abdomen, a congeries of 
rings well-fittod together. How strong it is, and yet so 
flexible. In tbe lower orders of Articulata tho abdomen id 
long drawn out, trailing on the ground a hideous si^ht. 
With us it is compact, condensed to the smallest possiUe 
compass. €rontlemen, I notice this in passing, that the 
grade of elevation in the scale of being is always inversely 
as the length of tho abdomen. With as it is reduced to 
the minimum, plainly intimating that we have attained the 
maximmn of mental grandeur ! Think of these legs,— 
three on either side ; how strong they ai«, how admirably 
divided into several parts, connected with the most beauti-* 
ful joints. Is there on earth a fiairer sight then the weH* 
crooked leg of the Bumblebee ? No, ^ntlemen, there is 
none ; such is my jud^ent, not my prmudice. [Continued 
cheering.] How mcely is it fitted lor walking on the 
plants wmch feed us ! Look, then, at our feelers, at our man- 
dibles, at our eyes, with many &oet8. Consider the wings 
on wluch wo fly more freely than the water runs — fbrwhSo 
that has its deonite coarse on every leaf, we torn and wan- 
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dor ftt our own Bwoct will. How powerful jo our Bting. 
Tho Protozoa haa no h'mbB, but 

Ercry port c*n ernry part napplj'," 

while wo hnro a dofinito and unaltomblo figure, which is tho 
rot9ultfflnt of Btrongth and boauty. Wo havo organs for 
catching and holding, for walking and flying; wo can 
thorowith burrow in tho ground, wherein wo build our won- 
derful habitations, which are tho perfection of architecture. 
Armed front and rear, wo can defend ourselvoa against our 
foes with mandible and sting. What organs of digestion 
arc we fumiohod with I with what exquisite Cihcmistry do 
wo change the crude juices of tho plants into the most 
delicions honey. Thus we food on the most ethereal por- 
tion of tho flowers, which are the transcendonta] portion of 
thoplants. [Loud cheers.] 

The Protozoa has no sex ; tho Bumblebee haa throo— tho 
male, tho female, tho neuter. We exhaust tho categories 
of sexuality ; tho throe are actual, a fourth is not possible, 
not conceivable. How prolific wo are I Then, too, all gross- 
ness is removed from our connubial activity : it is not a 
hideous young Bumblebee that is bom n&kcd into the 
world ; but tho produce of our love ia a little round delicate 
egg : in due time it developes itself into a moiait lovely mag- 
got, and Anally is transfigured, into the complete and per- 
fect Bumblebee I 

2. How far more wonderful is the Bumblebee mind. 
What wonderM facultiea of sensation, of reflection, of ima- 
gination, of analysis and synthesin t Alone of all animals 
we reason from effect to cause, from cause to effect. There 
is consciousness below ns, I doubt not, — ^though dim and 
feeble. But self-consciousness is our glorious monopoly I It 
ia only the Bumblebee that can lay his feeler on his probos- 
cis, and say lama Even the slimiest worm lives, but 
we know that we live, and eay, I think, and so I know I 
am." Oh glorious attribute reserved for Bumblebees I We 
are the sole possessors of science. To the inferior animals 
(I will not call them creatures, for that implies & theory, 
while I adhere only to the fixed facts of philosoph;|r [immense 
aT>T)lause]) ; to the inferior animals metaphysics un- 
^ aovvn, they know, but do not know they Imow; on the 
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Tvidest heath thoro is no T^orrn, nor bug, no philosophic rait-o 
who over thinks about his thinking I There is no logic in 
tho crickets' sonselcss noise. Poetry nlono is ours^ and in 
tho Gublimo chants of our immorto.l bards all nature is mir- 
rored back again, and mado more fair by paasiog through 
tho Bumblebee consciousness. [Tremendous applause.] 
But there is another department of superior consciousncBs 
which is also peculiar to us — it is a science and an art — I 
moan politics. Our assemblies are not a brute congeries 
of life, like tho heaps of caterpillars, it is a woll-policiod 
stAte. How majestic is the pi^osenco of our .Quoon, her wis- 
dom how infinite. [Tremendous applause, long continued.] 
I need not spook of tho Princesses so beautiful, as soon as 
they break forth from tho brittle shell that guards their 
charmed life 1 [Renewed applause.] 

What wonderful learning have wo heaped up. Our 
thought is the standard-measure of the world of things. 
Tlie groat world of matter and of mind lies there outside 
of us— and wo are a little world. No, gentlemen, it is we 
that are tho great world. Unconscious matter, and mind 
not self-conscious, is only the mikrocosm, it is the Bumblo- 
boo consciousness that is tho true raiakrocosm, the real 
groat world. [Great sensation.] 

But why seek to show tho wonderful powers of our intel- 
lect and our vast superiority over all external thin^, when 
the proof of it is before me in tho glorious personalities who 
represent every excellence actual, possible, or conceivable? 

3. Look at the relation between us and the world of mat- 
ter. It seems to exist only for our use. Here I will men- 
tion but a single fact, and £rom t^t you can easily judge of 
all, for it is a crucial fact, a guide-board instance, that indi- 
cates the road which nature travels on. The red clover 
grows abundantly all over the world : in its deep cup there 
lies hid the most delicious honey, the nectar of the world. 
But that cup is so deep, no other insect can reach the sweet 
treasure at the bottom : even the common honey-bee, who 
stands next below us in the scale of being, must pass it by 
—longed for, but not touched I Yet our proboscis is so con- 
structed that with ease we suck this exquisite provision 
which nature fumifihes solely for us 1 (jOheers and ap- 
plause.] 

I Now, gentlemen, it is plain that we are the Crown of the 
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UnivcrFO : wo stand tn tho top of tlio world : nil things nro 
for us. I fwy it with calm dcliboration, and also with moetl 
omphatic certainty : tob Bumuledkis la tub Pourosi oPTnn) 
TJNiVBitaR ! [Tremendous applause.] Yes, gontlomon, tho 
Plan of tho Universe intends tho Bumbloboo as its End and 
Final Caxiso. Without him tho world would bo as unmean- 
ing as a flower with no honoy in its breast. As I look over 
tho long lino of causes and effocts which composo tho uni- ' 
verso ; as I thcnco dissolve away tho matorial part thereof, 
and look at tho idea, tho moaning and ultimate purpose, I 
BOO all things point to tho Bumbloboo as tho perfection of 
finite being; I had almost said of all being. '-Ho alone is 
tho principal, tho finahty; all olso is but provisional. Ho 
alono is his own excuse for being ; his oxistonco is tho rea- 
son why ho is hero : but all othey things are only that ho 
may be; their oxcuso for existence is only this — that they 
prepare for him, provide for him, and shelter him. Some 
things do this directly, Bomo in a circuitous manner, but 
though tlioy servo other purposes, yet their end is to eorvo 
him. For him is the xVorld of matter and its four olomonts, 
with their manifold forces, static and dynamic too : for him 
its curious combinations, which make up the world of organ- 
ize tion and vegetation : all is but material basis for him I 

For him, too, ia the world of mind, with its two divisions 
of animated lif6, its Protozoa and its Articulata. Here the 
lower orders are all subservient, ancillary, not existing for 
their own sake, but only that they may serve him. They 
are the slope on which he climbs up to existence and enjoy> 
ment. Tho effort of the universe has been to produce the 
Bumblebee I So was it at the beginning, so has it ever 
been; so is it now; so tnust it ever be. Yet how many 
million years before she could make real her own idea, and 
the highest possibility of mind became a settled fact— a 
Bumblebee I 

What a difference between us and the highest Infuso- 
ria I The two seem hardly to belong to the same world. 
How mucli vaster the odds between us and the inorganic 
matter, tlie primeval atoms of tho world. Yet even from 
that to us there has been no leap ; the continuity of being 
is never broken. Step by step went on the mighty work. 
It seemed, indeed, to have no meaning, there was only a 
chaos of organization and decomposition^ attraction and 
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rcpulBion, growth and decay, life and death, progress and 
rogrcsf^. But at length the end is reached, the iaoa shineB 
through the more rnnt-crial fact. One eroning the Bun went 
down on a world without a meaning; the next morning it 
rose, and behold there were BumDioboos ; the chaos of 
transient night has become the kosmos of eternal day ! 
[ImmcnKO sensation, prolonged applause.] Shall I say the 
' i3umblebeo was created 7 No, gentlemen, that were t-o 
adduce a mere theory. That ho camo as the resultant of 
all the forces there or heretofore active in the universe ? 
No more is this to be allowed in such an assemblv 1 The 
Bumblebee is mind, mind in himself, for himself, of himself, 
by himself. So bo exists of his own accord, his being is 
his will, ho exists because ho wills to bo. Perhaps I might 
say that all things anterior to him were but an efflux from 
him. For with a being so vast as the Bumblcboo^s the ofToct 
may well precede the cause, and the non-existent Bumble- 
boo project out of himself all actual existence I [Renewed 
applause.] 

Such/ gentlemen, is the Purpose of the World — ^tho Bum- 
blebee. Such is its plan — ^to prepare for, to provide for, to 
developo him. Hero ends the function of the all of things. 
The world of matter can no further go : no more the world 
of mind.; there can bo no progress beyond ub ; no order of 
beings above us, diiferent in their plan of structure. Look 
ftt the great facts. There are but two divisions of the uni- 
verse — ^the world of matter and the world of mind. From 
the nature of things there can he no more. So there are and 
there com be only two orders of living beings, the Protozoa, 
without permanent definiteness of form, andwithout distinct 
organs; and the J^rticulata, with permanent organs and 
definite form. Hen aan be no new animals with a different 
plan of structure. The possibility of matter and of mind 
IS exhausted in us. I repeat it, gentlemen, though there may 
be more Protozoa, jn^t^Articulata, yet these cak kevxb be 
A NEW FOBU OF As^pi^ BEmo.' The Articulata sums up 
and finishes the wortd. The choice of being is complete 
in us; the last sublimation of matter, that is our body; the 
last elevation of mind, that is ourselves, our essenco. The 
nexfcr s^p woxild b^ the absolute, the infinite ; nay, who 
ehai^ dare declare that we are not ourselves the absolute, 
,the infinite I [Sensatioiji.] ' 
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' Gentlemen, do not ihink it irreverent in roo t-o set limits 
thus to the powcra of tho univorso [Cries of " No I no ! 
for wo are tho etfindard of ojdfitonco, the norm of oil being. 
Our moasuro wna t ikon before the world began j oil fits us, 
(uid corroBponds t-o our etaturo. My antenna ia tho unit. 
roooKuro of all epaco, my thought of all time. Nay, time 
and space aro but conditions of my body and my mind ; 
thoy have no oiistonco independent of us t My cyo controls 
tho light, my tongue is tho standard of swootnoss. Tho 
Bumblebeo consciousnoss is at onco tho moasuro and tho 
limit of all that has hem, is, or ever shall bo. Tlio possi- 
bih'tios of mind and matter aro exhausted in t'h.o universe 
and its plan and its purpose on tho Bumblobob. [Groat 
sensation and applause.] 

But, gentlemen, there is ono faculty of our multiform 
consciousness I have not named as yot, though I think it 
tho greatest of all ; I moan thepoit^er of criiictsin, tho act to 
praise, • tho act to reprehend. Let mo apply this highest 
faculty of Iho Bumblebee to tho universe itself, for that is 
the proper object of our criticism. For a Protozoa to criti- 
cise tho universe it were ridiculous ; so would it be for a 
light-winged butterfly, for a grasshopper, for a cricket, of 
even the largest beetle. But for us, gentlemen, the uni- 
verse lies below the level of the Bumblebee consciousness ; 
wo look down thereon, and pass judgment. I will make 
some criticisms on the universe, and also on some of its 
parts. 

. Do not think me presumptuous in sttmding forth as the 
representative of Bamblebeedom in this matter. I have 
peculiar advanta^s. I have attaiijied great and almost 
unexampled age. I have hxizzedi four summers j I have dozed 
as many winters through:: the number of my years equals 
that of my legs and antennae on one side, and still mj eye ia 
not dim nor my natural vigour abated. This fact ^vos me 
an advantage over all our. short.liv©d race. My time . has 
been devoted to science, " all summer in the field, all winter 
in my cell" — ^this has been my motto all my life. I have 
travelled wide, and seen the entire world. . Starting from 
this, my ancestral spot, I made cj^peditions east, west, 
north, and south. I travelled four entire days in each di- 
j»ctaon, stopped only at the limits of the world. I have 
been up to the top of the highest Er-tree (abies pectinata)^ 
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liavo fldwu ovor it, find iouchod tbo oky. I have Hoon 
. doopor dowii in tho mvHh ihsan aiiy BamHobeo, ton timed 
my own longtli, — it makeH mo ilisiddor to thiak of it, ond 
then I touohod tho bott.oin of tho moiwtrona irorld. I havo 
lived ill iainiiiftrity wit^ all tho pbilo3op!*er8 novr on oarth^ 
ftnd liftTO gfathorod all tliot fcmo Itw* loft of tho groat 
thinkers boforo mo. I om. "woll ocqnaintod with tho eum- 
mite of Bombloboo consciooKnciSB m uvam past and present. 
If any Bnmbloboo may critujiaoj surely I am that ono. And 
if I o,m judge of anything it w> of tho nnirOTse itsolf, fcr I 
have studied it all my life itl know anything, or am 
know anything, it is tho all of things, — ^tho world of matter 
and tho world of mind, — ^thia then m my judgment. [Sen- 
sation.] 

■r Of the universo in gonoral,— -tho all of tilings oonsiderod 
as a wholo ; I say I like it, an d give it my emphatic appro-* 
val — admiro its plan, I comprehend its wisdom, and rejoico 
in it— -it ia kindried to our o\m. Bo much for tho , wholo 
nnivewjo—- its plan is good, its purpose excellent, and real- 
ized in uo. However, it ia not go ixtrge as we have com- 
monly Bupposod, nor so wonderM I But, gentlemen, when 
i come to speak of its parts, I confess I havo my reserves ; I 
eieamot approvo of oil things in it — hear mo in some detoilB. 

X liko the nature and constitution of tho Bumblebee, it is 
admirable, (all strength. I give it my entire approval, no- 
thing is to* be added therOj-^infancy, how fair it ia I tha 
egg, the maggot that beautifully crawls out thence into the 
]pumle light of day I How noble its maturity ! such Btrength 
in me neuters, such activity in th& fesecueiles, such laziness 
in the drones! Here comes old age. The years that 
brin^ the philosophic mind V Gentlemen, ihe old Bumble- 
bee is the handsomest thing in the world ! I find no &ult 
with our nature. Bat there are defects in our relation to 
the material world. . 
■ 1. Too much time was comsumed in preparing for our 
race. Why not accomplish it at once^ or in a short space, 
instead of waiting all that tedious delay of the long periods 
indi<»sted<by the great convidsionB of Geology? Uertainly 
^&te was a faxjli somewhisre. Is it izt the pause of thought 
" or ol &m^iA.6n \ Aks/ 1 know opt. Was it perhaps iSat 
thd production, of the Bumblebee faxed^e umversQ to ^e 
iibnost, and whQt -Mkm gmned m power she most n^eds lose 
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lift fcimo f It. mnj bo bo. Still, I ropofti ii, thoro wm 4 
troakwooB, a fault soraowhoro., Tlio Bumblobw might hftvo 
oxi«tcid twenty million yoani boforo ho did, md ftU tb&ft 
tirno was loRt f . 

2. I jSnd fault, dso, with ih.& proportion of tho Bioiwsona ; 
tliO BUtnmors aro too »liort, tho -mntoTB aro too long and 
cold. Tho first ftosts cowo too oarly and too abruptly, 
Do wo not fool it ro, ospooiiftlly whoa wt> arrivo at our oo»t 
yeara — a ripo old ago. 

3. Tho trooa are too tall, ench, I moan, as boar tho mout 
valuablo flowors, liko tho olm, tiio xnaple, tho liudon, a'nd 
tho honoT-iocuBt. Why must tho Bamb!eb'66 fly for Ms 
daily food to suoh, m oxceodiug boii^ht f 

4. Tho conditioM of lifo arc too difficult.. Whydooanot 
honoy ran all day in any place, or Ml oacb night liko dow f 
Why must wo build our housoe, and not find thom built t 
Why wago inovitablo war with mandibles and stings against 
UTioqual foos ? Why does tho moth, insensible to stings, 
devour tho honoy wo lay up, and lodge with every comb 
wo make ? Why is so much of our tim o consumed m these 
mean evils, which aro only for this vilo bodj^ ; and why is 
13xoro 80 little left for science and for ciitiosm of tho oni* 
verse ? . 

Yes, gentlemen, I confess it. This is a kayd irorld to 
live in ! 'Tis needlessly hard ! This fact gives a melan> 
cboly ting© to all our literature I 

' 5. Our life is too short ; oommdnly its ye&ro do not ex- 
ceed the number of legd on one side of our body : now and 
tiien it is lengthened by % simple antenna more. It ts&onld 
last as many years as there are legs and feelers on both 
sides. Thm wera our life decent and respectable. ■ 

Such, gentlemen, is the nniverse, such its parts, sodi ite 
purpose and itp> plan. Such also its defects; sad sndh tSm 
proud pre eminenoe of Uie Bumblebee, who not oalir is its 
crown and its completion, but can enjoy and oompr»hend it 
all j nay, can look oeyond and see its ^Kolts, amd find a «e» 
rene but melancholy pleasure in thinking that it mis^ hut 
better made I Shall we complain of our lot, at the nead of 
each department of nature, maeter of two worlds f It 
were unworthy of tho Bomblebee. Let no bo proud;^ beoftose 
wo ore so great, and so be greater thftt wo are so piKOftd. 
01 tl^, doitr friends, be fure. No osdsb oy bessos 
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JtVKtt COMl BUPmttlOB TO W, TOJIMID ' Amtn A DlfFKEKlMt 

istancxuisAL tum : wo arc, atid vro Blmll ever bo, tb.o mm ot 
tws immRwmr iti» I^txbX Cduso ; f&Il ihingB mro mtvio for un 
ttJono. 

Goratlcmen, I tshajX not long Bold out ; tlio frost of doath 
•vrill soon etifibn oven ray Btalwart limbti. You will forgot 
mo for Bomo groator one, and I shall not complain ; as I 
Buococdod flo shaJl I bo gnccooded. But tMs Bnall bo ray 
liMst ond groftteet wish — may tlio raco of pJailosopliic Bttm- 
biebooB continno for ever; their critidBm of the univcrBO, 
may it never oeaoe. 

With gi-mt &pp}mm the aasombly weloofmod thoso words : 
thoro was a pro^glous hninming, buzzing, clapping of lega 
and feelera and mandibles, and ro^stling of wingB, then they 
ilew to a cliuap of clover, and fed their fill, then wont to 
slo^eip, and t)xe next day wont home. 



JOHN BROWN^B EXPEDITION REVIEWED IN A 
LETT& FROM ROME TO FRAIJOIS JACKSON, 
BOSTON. 

Hoxx, Kc7. 24, 1859. 

. Mt Dum Feisnd,— I see by a recent telegraph, which tho 
. steamer of Nov. 2nd brought from Boston, that the coturt 
'found Oapt. Brown guilty, and paasod sentence upon him. 
It.is said Friday, Deo. 2nd, is ^ed as the day for hanging 
him. So long before this reaches you my fHend will have 
.passed on to t^e rmaxd of Ms magnammous public services, 
4knd hia pure,, upright, private life. I am not well enough 
■to be t&e minister to any oongregation, h^ast of ail to 3ne 
that which, for so many vears, helf^ed my soul while 
it listened to my words. Surely the 2Bfk Congregational 
^^ocieiy m Boston needs a minister, not halfdef^, but alive 
all over; oad yet, while reading the BcemntR of the tsSMt 
«t Harpecr^s Ferry, and ef the sayiugn of certmn mezi at 
(Boston, .whom you and I know only t«K> well, I could not 
hiAlp wis^king-I was at home again io tohaipoorrmnmi 
T^fjpm&r ig^tomsin d^eiuse of ths True and ths Right 
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AmorioA id rich in ablo rooi:>, m nkilM writera, in rmdy 
«.ttd ftocompliKbdd upoakorH. Bnt few mm cln.ro troai pn|v. 
lio affftirB witJK irof<?r()ncH) io tho groat priracriples of jasfetwo',, 
and tho Americnn Domocracj : naj, fow with refonmco to 
any romoto fafcwre, or nvon with a oomprahoHiisivtv frarroj of 
tJjo ]pro0ent. Oor public writera ask whiat ctTeoi will tfciB 
opinion havo on tho Bt mooratio par^, or tho E^ipablJoaa 
partj; hovf will it alfoct tho next Pr«»id©t\tial decfcioa; 
what will the groat Statw of PonnsiylviMiift or OluOj, or New 
York say to it f Thifl is very unfortunat^o for m all, mmh 
cially Wnon tho people hmo to deal practiculljf, ft©d maJi 
wpoedily, with a question concoraing th© Terf indatonoo of 
Dcmocratio institatiana in Amorica ; for it m not to bo de- 
nied that wo must givo np Dkmoobaoy if wo ko©p Si^atbby, 
or OTVO rap SlAVKRY if liro koop DufOCBAcry. 

i greatly doploro thin »t«to of tilings . Om able naon M\ 
to perform their naturaJ. fttnotion, to givo valnJablo imtnio- 
tion and advice to th® |)©ople j Mid at tho mm^ time they 
debaso and degiradd themselves. The hnrmha and tho 
ofBcoB thoy got are poor compensation fcr falseness to i\mt 
own conscieaceB. 

In my best estate, I do not protend to :iQ3Eck political 
"wiadoro, and bMII less now wMe flick j but I mm jet to 
Bet down a. few tho/Qghts for your pri'rate 9y©, it rmy 
be, lor the ear of the fratemi^.. " ThiSjr totOf «t loagt, tiio 
result of long meditation on the Btibject ; besides, tliey «t«»- 
not at all new nor peculiar to me, but are ft part of the 
pubHo knowledge or all enlig&tent^ men* 

1. A KAH BSLD JiQAXSMfS HIS WWU AM A WtB A' 
HATUBAL TO StLL SVSSr OKI XmO MS3SS TO FBSV9fiT 

HIS sxrjOTMXNT 07 UBEszT. This hfts Icmff 9e<%>gmaed 
as a self-evident proposition, ooming m ahxHMj &om the 
primitive institicts of humazi niatare, that it mm^ irequinxl 
proofs nor (bdmtted them. 

2. It sot bi a hatusm. j&qtt of tsb mjm 'so rnmwnt' 

THIS VASDIUX. BI<m IH JL fftAOnOAb ifAMXX8y 1MX» AmiXAT 

mL ALL moex wm bbbk PBSTtm sks KidOTicsHy or 
LtBXBirr. For if he <)ontini&d paiim% izt bo^ ( Mrvt^: 
is^ entaalfl the foulest of ourees ^ bis eadldKai ; ma, mooiaA^ 
he etioour^a other men to oomtnit the cnin® gilgc^iiHl 
ture whbk 110 tdlowii:his own mester to oommt. Il h' mf- 
duty to preisejnre my own l>ody i£h>m stascvtt^O!i« If I i^il/ 
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thoreof through sloth, I not only dio, but incar tho conf/Cinpt 
aiad loathing of my acqniMntaincca while I live. It is not 
leisa my duty to do aU that is in my power to prcBervo 
my body oxia eoml from slavery ; and if I submit to that 
through ooWftrdico, 1 not only.booomo a bondman, wid snf- 
for whftt tbjmldoro inflictu, but I inair also tho contempt 
and loathing of my ao<maintanoo. Why do freemen Boom 
and doRpiso a riavo t Booanso thoy think his oorsdition is 
a siffn of his cowArdioc, iMid bolievo that ho ought to pro- 
for death to bondage. Tbo Southomoro hold tbo Afrioann 
in groat contempt, tJiough mothora of thoir children. 
Why P Simply booauRO «.ho Africans are slavoa ; that is, 
betxiuBo ih© Afrioana fail to perfonn tho natural duty of 
90curing freedom by killing the?r oppresaors. 

3. Thb FEBEMAN has a NATUKAIi EIGHT TO HFIJP THR 
flLAVJCS ElfiCOVKB JTHBJB UBBBTT, AND IN TITAT ENTEKPBI8E TO 
DO SOB THiat AM. WHSCH VJiEY HAVJt A RIGHT TO DO FOa 
TKIMSKLVBS. 

TMb etatoment, I think, requires no argument or illus- 
traijon. 

4. It may bp a natural duty poe the freeman ro help. 

TEK SLATES TO THE ENJOYMENT: 09 THSIB LIBERTY, AND AS 
MEANS TO THAT END, 70 AID THEM Hi EILLmO ALL SUCH AS 
0FF08II THEIB NATURAL 7RBED0W. 

If you we«« attacked by ft wolf, I sh.ot?ld not only Imve 
ft r^M to aid you in. getting rid of that enemy, bnt it would 
be m^. Dim to iielp yon in proportion to my power. If it 
were & MimbsEEB, and not a wolf> i^ho attacked yon, the 
duty would be 'Btali the same, j^uppose it is not n. murderer 
who would kill ^ot^ but » kb>napp£b who woold en^ve, 
does that make it 1^ my dti^ }m\p jm out«*irthe hands 
of your memj t Suppose it.ss not « is2:ie»pei?who woald. 
mce you a lKmdm$k^ but a 0l^yes;oi;<dee who woKdd keep 
you one, does that remove my obligaiimii to help you? . ' 
- 5. Tas imM!V^mA3ssfm pt , v^ls mrz m ^ sk ooNTitoijjsD 
ss Tax jnBmH4^^ '»^ to ma/p thS ' 

KUkTXft. {Tim injtpoe^l^e 19 mv&t the obligatory*) X can> 
Qpt help the is^^ am not 

l^on^.to trf* ; I ^Oiuck help those who escape to JCBiy own 
neighbourhood^ Bl^d I Ofi^t to do iso* My dnty iBoomznen<^ 
eoraie with toy power; | fi»d aft my ^poiir^ incij^es, my, 
duty enWges aloug it. If Ijoiud h4p thQ .bondmi^ 
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in Virginia to thtiir freedom as easily and efieictuolly aa I 
cm aid the mnawfty ftt ray own door, then I ought to, do bo, 

ThoBO (ivo maxima have ft direct applicntioxi to. Amoricjiv 
Rt this day, md the people of the Freo Statoa hmn ft oortftin 
dim perception thoiwr, ■which, fortanatoiy, ia booomiag 
clearer every year. 

Thus, the people of MftSBftchuiwjtts fed tho-t they onghlr 
i6 protioot the fugitive alAves who come into our Btnto. 
Hcnco come first the irregular attempts to BP.<saTQ their, 
liberty, and the declarations of nobio ni«n, like Timothy 
Gilbert, (3«orgo W. CBmos, and others, tlmt. ih&j will dq 
BO oven at groat personftl risk ; and, Rodondly, J-ho ittfttnto 
laws made hj the lcg^.8lRtaro to nocorapiish that end. 

Now, if JUuisBachusottB had thid power to do a« much for 
the slaves in Virgiuitt a8 for the rnMW»yB inhorown terri- 
tory, wo shonld soon eoe thoBio two sets of lacasuroa at^ 
work in that direction also. 

I £nd it h said in the Pomocratio nowspaper& that "Oaptr 
Brown had m«>.ny friends at tho North, who 8Tmpathized| 
with him in general, and in special approved of thin parti'> 
cttlar scheme of hi* ; they furainhed mm. with some twelve 
pr twenty thoiuiand dollars^ it would Beom," I think znndfa^ 
more than that in tme of qn. If he had succeeded m ran^, 
ning off one or two :tihon8and slaves to Cii3]Ada> eyeiaat the 
^zpense of a little violence and bloodshed, the ma^fmiy of 
men in New-Enghmd would have r^ok9d,net onilji m l^endf 
hut aUo in the imcm> The .first saooessfoi ot^eznpt of 
considerable number of olayes to seci^^ their freedom by: 
violence will olearly show how deep is the symp»t^y of the 
people for them, and how strongly they, exmrwte ImB fivci 
principles I mentioned above. A litUe success of that sor^ 
wiil serve as primng for the popukf caxmon; it i^alrendj; 
loaded. ■ : . i 

, Of course X was not astoni ihed to hear, that am attempt 
had been made to firee ike slayes in a certain part of Yis'f 
ginia, nor should I be astonished if aadtlker ** insurrection'' 
or rebellion " took place in the Stet© «rf r^i or a thisd 
in — or a fourth m— Such things are to be, ex^ 
pected ; for they do not depend merely on tJ^e private wiU 
of men . like Oapt. Brown and hi0 assooiates, bu^ ,on th^ 
great general daises which move all hmnan kind. to ,hai§i 
wrong and love right. Such " insurrections will contanue 
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fts long as Rlavcry lasts, and ivill increRso, both in froqnoncy 
arid in power, jtist m the pooplo booomo intelligent and 
itioral. Virgiilia may hang VTolm Brown and all that family, 
\mt aho cMmnot hang tbo Wuma:* kaojH; and until that ia 
dono, noblomon will rojoico in tho motto of that onoo mag- 
nanimotts Sfcato — Sic semper Ihfrannis I "Lot such bo 
tho ertd of orory opproRBor/' 

It 18' ft good anti-Blavory pictnro'on tho Virginia Bhiold : 
^-—Vk mian Branding, on ft t^nt and chopping his hood off 
with sword I only I would paint tho Bword-holdar black 
anid tho tywtnfc white, t/O rhow tho imrmdiate applicatim of 
the printjiplo. Tho Amorican pooplo will have to march 
to. rather (sevoro musio, I think, audit is bettor for them to 
faoo it in BoasoiCi. A few years ago it did not Boem difficult 
first to chook slavery, and then to end it without any blood- 
Bhed. I think this caniiot bo done now, nor ever in tho 
futuro. All tho groat duwrtors of Humanity have boon writ 
in blood. I onoo hoped that of Amorican Democracy would 
bo en^sBod in less costly ink ; but it is plain, now, that 
our pilgrimago must load through a Bed Soa, wherein 
tnaay arharaoh will go under and perish. Alas I that wo 
aro not wis© enough to bo just, or just enough to bo wise, 
and BO gain much at small cost 1 ■ 

liobk; now, at a few notorious facts : 

I. There are four million slaves in tho United States 
violently withheld f5rom. their natural right to Hfe, liberty, 
and the porsmt of hapbinesB. : Now, they are our fellow- 
countrym^n-^yours and mL/ie, just as much as any four 
imlUOn wkU^ men.' Of courae, yon and I owe them the 
diaty wruch one inasi owes another of Jiis own nation— the 
dut^ of instrddion, advico, and protection of natural rights. 
If moy iftre litiibrting, we ought to help feed them. Tho 
colour of their skins, their degraded social condition, their 
i^onmbe, abatis'; n^ natnr&l cl&im 'on us, 

or fr(m bwr natoi^ dutv 

[' Them ore men % {dl t^LG feel the 

dbligstio!^ which ati^eoship imposeiB on thein— -the duty to 
he!]p thoad i^veB.'^^^^ H AymShJkrmr Sooibtt, 

w^hidi soeks siinply to excxte 'the white people to perform 
their na^^inl dti<y to their dark fellow»^untiymen. -Hence 
dromes Gkps. BmwsF's E£PBDmoN~-'an attempt to help his 
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conntrymon enjoy tlieir natoml right to Kfo, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happinodB. 

. Ho BougM by Tiolonco what tho Anti-SlaTory Society 
works formth other woapons. THo two agroo in tho end, 
and differ only in the moans. Men liko Capt. Brown will bo 
continoftlly risiug up among tho whito pooplo of the Froo 
StatoBi attempting to do thrar natwral dvty to thoir black 
countrymen — that is, help thom to freedom. Somo of 
these bffort,8 will bo BuocoBsful. Thus, last winter Copt. 
Brown himself escorted eleven of his countrymom from 
bondage in Jiiissouri to freedom in Canada. He did not 
snap a gun, I think, although then, as more recontlr, ho 
had his hghting tools at hand, and would haveufiod thom, 
if noco88aT3\ Even now tho under-ground railroad ia in 
constant and beneficent operation. By-and-by it will bo 
an over-ground railroad from Mason and Dixon's lino clear 
to Canada : the only tmmllmg will bo in tho slave States* 
Northern men applaud tho bravo conductors of that loco- 
raotivo of liberty. 

When Thomas Garrett wae introduced to a meeting of 
political froe-soilers in Boston, as " the man who ha*^ 
helped 1800 slaves to their natural liberty," even that 
meeting gave the righteous quaker throe times three. All 
honest xforthem hearts beat with admiration of such men ; 
nay, with love for them. Young lads say, " I wish that 
heaven would make me suck a man." The wish will, now 
and then be father to tho fact. You and I have had oppor« 
tonity enough, in twenly years, to see that this philanthro- 
pic patriotism is on the increase at the North, and thd 
speaal direction it takes is toward the liberation of their 
countrymen in bondage. , • 

Not many years ago Boston sent money to help the 
Greeks in their struggle f^vfoUikal freeimx (they never 
quite lost fhieir perfof^ 2i&er%}, but with the money she 
sent what was more valuable and far more^recious, one of 
her most valiant end heroic sons, who etaid in Gi^ece to 
%ht the ^reat battle of homaai^. Bid your friend, Br 
Samuel GfHowe, loae^o esteem of New-England menb^ 
tlu^t act ? He won tlw admis&tion of @arop0, aftd holds it 

: Nay, still later, ik^ same dear old BostQ»^Hmike»i 
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iiave never been more than rats and miob iu her houso> 
which she Buffers for a time, and then drives out twelve 
hundred of them at once on a certain day of March, 1776, 
— that siune dear old Boston sent the Bome Dr Howe to 
carry aid and comfort to the Poles, then in deadly struggle 
for their political existence. Was he disffraced because ho 
lay seven and>forty days in a Prussian jau in Berlin ? Not 
even in the eyes of the Prussian King, who afterwards sent 
him a gold medal, whose metal was worth as many dollars 
as that philanthropist lay days in the despot's jail. It is said, 
" Charity should begin at home." The American began a 
good way off, but has been working homeward ever since. 
The Dr Howe of to-day would and ought to bo more ready 
to help an American i/y personal liberty, than a Pole or a 
Greek to mere political freedom, and would JBnd more men 
to famish aid and comfort to our own countrymen, even if 
they were black. It would not surprise me if there were 
other and well-planned attempts in otl\er States to do what 
Captain Brown heroically, if not successfully , tried in Vir-^ 
ginia. Nine out of ten may fail—the tenth ^il ' succeed. 
The victory over Gen. Burgoyne more than made up for all 
the losses in many a prsf^'ons defeat ; it was the beginning 
of the end. Slavery will not die a dry death, it may have 
as many lives as a cat ; at last; it will die like a mad dog 
in & village, with only the enemies of the human kind 
to lament its fate, and they too cowardly to appear as 
mourners. 

n. But it is not merely white men who will fight for 
the liberty of Americana j the negroes will take their 
defence into their own hands, especially if they can find 
white men to lead them, No doubt the African race is 
' greatly inferior to the Caucasian in general intellectual 
power, and also in that instinct for liberty which is so strong 
in th' Teutonic family, and jujit now obvious in the Anglo- 
Saxons of Britain and America ; besides, the African race 
bav© but little desire for ^\^jigeanoe~"the lowest form of 
the love of justice, iici is one example out of many : In 
Santa Crtiz the old slave laws were the most horrible, I 
think, I ever read of in modem times, unless those of iiie 
Carohnas be an exception. If a slave excited others to run 
&way, for the first offence his right leg was to be cut off,' 
for the second offence, his other leg. Ijiis mutilation was 



not to bo done by ». sui^eon's bfenfl; thd poor wretob wes laid 
down on a lofj, and }m legs oboppod off with a jplantntion 
axe, and tbe stumpo jplunged into boiling pifcob to ^taiwjb 
the blood, and bo setve thepfq^eii^j from entire deatraotion ; 
for the live torso of a slave might serve as a warning. JS'o 
action of a court Wfi« requisite to mdic(t tliia ptinisliment ; 
any m^ter could thus mutilate bis bi n«lm»n. Even from 
1830 to 3 846, it was common for owners to be&.c their of- 
fending victir48 with " tamarind rods " six feet long imd 
an inch in thickness at'the bigger end— rods thick se*; with 
ugly thorns. When that process was over, the lacerated back 
was washed with a decoction of the Maaachiqieeilj ja, poison 
tree, which made the wounds fester, and.long romaSjpt open. 
. In 1846, the negroes were in " rebellion," and took pqs- 
sessioA of the island ; they were 26,000, the whites 8000. 
But the blacks did not hurt the hair of a white man^shead ; 
they got their freedom, bi'.<; they took no revenge ! Sup- 
pose 25^000 Americana, held in bondage by 8000 Algevines 
on a little island, should get their n^ftsters into their hands> 
how many of the 3000 would see the next sun go down ? 

No doubt it is through tbe alasence* of this desire of 
natural vengeance that the Africans have been reducod to 
pondage, and kept in it» 

. But th&re is a Iwmt even to the negro's forbecmmce. San 
Domingo is not a great way off. The revolution which 
dianged its black inhabitants from tame slaves into wild 
men, took place after you had oeasedto call yourself a boy , 
It shows wh<d may he in America^ with no white man to 
help. In the slave States there is many a possible San 
Domingo, which may become actual » ^'^f ^ '^ot 

in 1800, then in some other " year of our Lord.'^ Besides, 
America offers more tihan any other country to excite the 
slave to love of liberty, and the effort for it. We are always 
talking about " liberty," boasting that we are *^ the freeat 
people in the world/' declaring that " ^ man would die 
rather than be a slav We continually praise our fathers 
I'who fought th« Revolution/' We bttild monuments to 
commemorate even the humblest beginning of that gmt 
national work. One© ft yoar we stop ftll ordinary workj, 
and give up a whole day to the noisiest kind of rejoicing 
for the War of Independence. How we praise the " cham- 
pions of liber^ I " How w© point out the " infamy of tt© 
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British oppr68sopsf" "They would ma-ke oar father^ 
Blayes/' say wo, " md we slew the oppreBsoi" — Sio sbmjper 

Do yott iatippOBe this will fail to produce its effect on the 
black man, one day f The South must either give up 
keeping *' iadependenco Day/* or else keep it in a little 
inoye thorough fsshion. Nor is this all : the Southerners 
are contmuaUy taunting the negroes with their miserable 
nature. " Tou are only half human/' say they, not ca- 
pable of freedom." " Biay is good for horses, not for hogs," 
BsidL the philogophio American, who now represents the 
great Democracy" at the court of Turin. So^Uhert/y'isffood 
for white mm, not for negroes. Have they souls ? I don't 
know that— »M?» m ricordoi " Contempt/' says the proverb, 
" will out through the shell of the tortoise." And> one day, 
even the sluggim Afiioan wiU wake up under the three-fold 
stimulus of ttie fourth of July cannon, the whip of the plave- 
holdei*, and the sting of his heartless mockery. Then, if 
" oppression maketh wise men mad/* what do vou think it 
wiK do to Afiican slaves, who are iSsmiiliar with scenes of 
violence/ and all manner pi cruelty ? Still more : if the 
negroes have not general ]^owerofmind, or instinctive love 
of liberty, equal- to the whites, they are much our superiors 
itLpowefr of e/mmngf and in mwlemfpt for ifoaiA— rather for- 
inia"ible qualities in a servile war. There already have 
been several risings of slaves in this century ; they spread 
fear and consternation. The Mure will be more terrible.- 
Now, in cftse of an insurrection, not only is ther* j J effer- 
son said, "no attribute of the llrnk^hty " which can take 
sidos with the master, but them tmithe mmywUie mm who 
vnll take part with the slave. Men, like the La&yottes of 
the last' century, and the Dt Howes of this, may give the 
insurgent negro as effectual aid as that once rendered to 
America and Greece f and the public opinion of an enEght- 
©ned world will rank them aacQOEg its heroes of noblest 
mark. 

If I remember rightly, some of your fathers were in the 
battie of LeirinfftoB, and that at Bunker Hill. I believe, 
in the course of <^ vmr which followed, every able-bodied 
m^ in your town (Newton) was in actiial service. Now- 
a-davs their descendaiits aire proud of jthe^t. One day 
it will be thought not leas heroic for a negro to fight fot 



Ms personal liberty, than for a white man to %ht for poli- 
tical independence, and a^inst a tax of three pence a pound 
on tea. Wait a little, and t.hing« will come round. 

in. The existence of elaverf endangers e\\ out Demo* 
oratio institutions. It does this if only tolerated los ex- 
ceptional measure — « matter of present oonvenience, and 
still more when proclaimed as an i]Dstanti&l pviaciple, a 
rule of political conduct for all time and every plao©. Xook 
at this : In 1790 thore were (say) 300,000 slayes; soon 
they make their first doubling, and are 600,000 j then ^eir 
second, 1,200,000 ; then their third, 2,400,000. Thw are 
now in the prbcess of doubling the fourth im»j and will 
soon be 4,800,000; then cornea the fifth double, 9,'€00,000j 
then the sixth, 19,200,000. Before the year of our Lord 
nineteen hundred there wiH be twenty million slaves I 

An Anglo-Saxon with common sense dees laot* like this 
Afrioanization of Anuericfe ; he wishes the superior race to 
multiply rather than the inferior. Besides, it is plain to a 
one>eyed man that slavery is an irreconcilable enemy of the 
progressive development of Democracy j that, if allowed to 
exist, it must be allowed to spread, to gain political, social, 
and ecclesiastical power ; and allthatit jpins for the t4&ve«- 
holders , is just so much tskBa from the Seemen. 

Look at this— there ore twenty Southern repreeentattvea 
who represent nothing but property in man, and ydt their 
vote counts as much in Congress as the twenl^ NoiithemerB 
who stand for the wUl of 1,800,000 fireemen. Slavery gives 
the South the same advantftge in the chpice (>f Bresident; 
consequently the slaveholding South has long controlled 
the S'ederal power of the nation. 

Look at the recent acts of the slave power ! The Fugi*. 
tive Slave bill, the Kansas-Nebraska bill, the Bred Scott 
decisiouj th© fillibuatering against Cuba (till found too 
strong), and now against Mexico and other feeble neigh- 
bours, and, to crown all, the actual re-opening of the 
Africaa slave-trade ! 

The South has kidnapped men in Boston, and m^e the 
Judges of Massachusetts go under her symbolic chain to 
enter the courts of justice (!) She has b«J*ned houses and 
butchered imocent men in Kansas, and the perpetrators 
of that wickedness were rewarded by the Federal govern- 
ment with high ofStce and great pay I Those thmgs aa-e 
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notorious ; ttey have stitrod up Rom^ little indignation at 
the North, asad faewLen begin to think of defending^ their 
liberty. • Hence come the Free-Soil parfcy, and hence th© 
Bepnblican party—- it oonteniplates no direct benefit to tho 
slave, only tho defence of tne Trhite man in his national 
righta^ or his conventional privil'jges It Tdll grow strongei* 
every year, and also bolder. It mast l©y dow» prinoiploa as 
a platform to work its meitaur© on j the principles will bo 
foimd to reqnire nomch more than what was at first proposed, 
and even from this platform KepablicaTis will promptly see 
that they earniot dofmd ths natural nqhts qfJreeiMn without 
iestroying ilud slavery which taJcos autay ike mtwal nghta 
of aiiegro. So, first, the wise and inst men of the party will 
sympathize with snch a3 oeek to Uberate th3 slavec, either 
peaceftdly or bjjr violence j nezt, they will declare their 
opinions in pnbho ; and, finally, the whole body of the party 
^1 come to the same sympathy and the same opinion. Then, 
of conrse, they will encourage men like Capt. Browu, jjive 
him money and all manner of help, and also encourage the 
slaves whenever they shall rise to take their hberty, at all 
hazards. When called to help put down an insurrection of 
the slaves, they will go readily enough and do the work by 
removing the cause of iasuirectibn— that is — % destroying 
slavefry itmlf. 

An Anti-slavery party, under one name or another, will 
before loag control the Federal Government, and will 
exercinr; it& constitntional rights, and perform its constitu- 
tional duty, and " guarantee a Eiepubhcan form of govern- 
ment to eveiy State in the Union.'' That is a work of time 
and peacefiil legislation. But the short work of violence 
will be often tried, and each attempt wiil gain something 
for tlis oaago of hmnanity, even by its dreadibtl process 
of blood. 

F/. Biiii there is yet another agency that will act against 
slavery. There are many rojaSiievous persons who m« 
ready for any wicked work of violence. They abound in 
the city of New York (a sort'of sink where the v?llfflny of 
both hemispheres settle^ uown, and genders that morel 
pestilence which steams up along the columns of the New 
iTork Herald and the Mew Yorh Ohserveff the great escape- 
pipes of secular and ecclesi«u3tical wickedness); they commit 
the great crimes of viplenc© aajd robbery at home^ plunder 



eituigrantSji and engaga ia. the slaT^vtradle, or Tent^ on 
fUlibnatorinff expamtions. Thifi class of persons Is common 
in all tfcie ooutB. One of the legitiin&te pro^ieto of her 
''pecoiiax' institation/' they are fAicailior with viohmm, mdy 
auLu ablo for murder. Pwblio ppinion siuitaintt auoh men. 
Bolly Brooks WQ8 bat ono of their repr«iMmt&tiwj6 in Con- 
gress. Now<4^daY9 they ar& fond of sIatoxj^ defend it; 
and seek to spread it. jBnt the time nunat come one day 
—it may come any time—- when the byers of waisohief wiU 
do a litUe filtibnatering at homd^ and rouse up the sls^res to 
rob;, bum^ and kill. Prudent (nurpent^ sweep up »11 the 
shfitviagB in their shops at nighty, and remove thi» food of 
oon£U)gration to a safe place, lest the spark of & candle, the 
end of a cigar, or a friotion>matoh should swiftly «nd their 
wealth, slowly ga&ered together, The^ South tftk^m jmuub 
to strew her caq>enter's shop with e^yinga, and fill xt full 
thereof. She enocr>r^«s men to wsblk abnsad with naked 
candles in their hands and lighted cigars in their mouths ; 
then they scatter friction-matches on the floor, and dance a 
fiUibnstering jig thereon. She cries, " Well done ! Hur- 
rah for Walker 1 " "Hurrah for Brooks!" "Hurrah for 
the bark Wanderer and its car|^ of slaves ! Vp with the 
bowie-knife ! Down with justioe and humanity \ The 
South must reap as she sows ; ^ere she scatters ike wind, 
. the whirlwind will come up. It will be a pretty crop for 
her to reap. Within a few years the South has Birm^ 
Auva eight or ten negroes. Other black men looked on,: 
and learned how to fasten the chain, how to pile the green 
wood, how to set this hell-fire of akyexy f^gomg. The 
apprentice may be alow to learn, but he has had teaching 
enough by this time to know the art and mystery of tor- 
ture i and, depend upon it, the negro will one day apply- 
it to his old tormentors. iHie fire of vengetance may be 
waked up even in an Afiicaii'p heart, especiaEy when it is 
fanned by the wickedness ofawlute man: then it runs 
from man to mm, from town to town. What shall put it 
out ? The white man" 8 Mood / 

Now, slavery is a wickedness so va^ and so old, so ridi 
md. BO respecfekble, supported by the Sfeite, the press, the 
market, and the Church, that alf thoae agencies are needed 
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L ftt hntj, fUl welfocnme the yMmt, if mo oiher aoboropHnli' 
im mdb. Bo vriU tlie grmt miisi oif tJion^htM and good 
moA ftt iko North 7/ elq« ttrhjir do 'vrn limcmr ihe horoes or the 
B«7olKtioTi| tuad broild tbmn luouwineatii aU oner our blessed 
Kdnr*£lng|iaiadT I think yon ^ro snozurjr for that of 
Bunker Hill ; I onoo tiboaght it » folly; now I recoffnixe 
it fts A great nmnozL in ttono, -vrHoh it urorth not onfy nil 
tlM monoj it cost to bnild it, bat all ike blood it tcok to h,y 
Om oomer-atones. Tratt me, ito lenson will T.ut b® in ynin 
tiho Kortk, I xnoen, for Uie Loaio ov Slavsby will koefp 
tike Boiath on jte lower ccvam, nnd dnre it on znOro swiftly 
than before. " dept. Brown's expedition was a fiiilnre/' i 
beeac it said* I am mot quite vnro of tibat. True, it kills 
Sfbtm men by sword and shot, and fonr or five men by tLe 
ealllows. , Bat it shor/s the weakness of the greatest slave 
State in An»8noa> the worthlessness of her soldiexyn and 
the nttfl^ fear whidi slaTenr cenders im the bosoma of the 
nuuBters. ThJmk of the eonditum of the diy of Washington 
while Brown waa at work t 

Bbwti will die, I think, like a martyr, and also like « 
eaimt. Hia moble demeanonr, hia mnflindhing braTexy, his 
gemtkness, his joalrn^ roligioas trtist in God, amd his words 
ot tmtih amd soberness, oaimot fiuH to mdke a profound 
isBpireissioD on the hearts of Northern nten; yes, and om 
D<mfii«m mem. , jPor ereiy hiunam heart is himum," &c* 
I do mot l^iimk ^ money wasted, mor the lires thrown 
away. Many aoonts must be eowm to hate one oome vp f 
tanrea tliem, theplaat grom Aaw; but it is am Mk at last. 
Nc3ie 4xf ^e Coristiaa martyra died m Taim; and from 
^/gphm, who was stoned a;t Jeros^em, to Mevy I)yer, 
wlum oar £i^heni kaised m a boogh " the gmAiiirm'* 
on Bostom Ooanmon, I think there hare been few i^irits 
moze pare aad devoted thaii Johm Brown's, and none tjbat 
am 9p their breath im a sobl^ oaose. Xiot the Amencsm 
^tele hamg his bod|', amd ^ Amerkam Church damm his 
sool I still, the bksi^ng of so^ as «io retdy to perish wili 
ftH on him, amd ^kd imiTerml jmsizee of the Infinitely par- 
^Mst 6o4 win ^ake him welcome home. The road to nea- 
Tenisaaitetfitmif&eg^owsai&omaihrome; perlui|»B, 
a3so,aaeefi2^ 

. I wjppose Toa wonld Hke to know someiSung abont my- 
self* JLoQie has troated me to bad weather, which tells its 



tidings ftom. Axnmioar'^j ft-iendt tn •g/m^i m HxSkit^ m jaXL 
}ti\hd, or to 1>0 hang^haro fUled mo ivit& «S^>;«<^<3 ^ ''^ 
book k Utile, but liopo to got fomnm ikgmm. fSod 
blou 3^oa imd youn, and comfort you 1 

£lTt(7 s^octiooatolT yow^ 

Timwm PAXim 



A LETTER TO THE BOSTON ASSOCIATION OF CON- 
GBBGATIONAL KINI8TERS, TOUCHING CEEU 
TAIN MATTERS OP THEIR THBOLOGT, 

Tho pocolMr cmnunstiaioes of tilie Ust few yoiurji }mm 
plamA aotk yon sod me in new relations to tibe ptibHOj 
Axud to one ttnotber. Yonr recent actions conftiiinbaL iotie to 



writo yon tihis pnbHo iettoTj, that qU mny the mcce Mly 
nndjeratand the matter at issne between m, and ooW^m 
roa dommi to pnrtne. Yotx are a por1a<^ of t&ue Unilttelaft 
body,, am your opiniona and oonanct wiU no di»ibi 
t(»ae Inflnenoo npon tiiiat body, Ycfa hem, I 'Vm Md, ^ 
l^reat length, and in several ooiiseoatare meetings, disctei^ 
ed tibe anlbject of my oonnedion with yonr rererend bo^; 
yon bare debated tioo mato* wbetSier yon ahoold eac|>el me 
ilbr berel^, and br a drcoitons moTement, TOoen%' p^tds^ 
bare actoally excluded me ts&m preaobing ll« ^nnsdaj 
Lecture. I do not call in%ie8tion your motives, £wp it is i 
Mot my o£5o» to iudge yon, neiy^ir do I now camfSmi^ ei 
y<Mur oondnct, public or private^ towssdsmtQ *Immgi3iidhiek 
9 years. That im been taiioas, Seine meniSmn oC 
|fissociati0tt have nnifomly tareated me wiUi tbe e^»> 
^ ocmmon asoonga^ gcaitleanett ; some alao wiliSi 0h» 
Tilibies 1&at are usual aanon«^ mlnistei« iof tbe sune 
inhuttion. Towards some ^ your nmaber 1 JntoMa aai 
IliiSecticmato gia&itude for tbe good word* IlumbiecsdiMi 
" Ir li^ in my ycm&. X {(mT a greeft r^^^lbr itf* 
vof..''sn.<--^«<9l.;«M(J{M: . '.il 
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f0^f on aciconnt of thsir noblo and Obrietiam cliaracters, 
^itu0us, solf-deuyiiag, piona^ and without bigotry. I cher-^ 
jjgjlk ' no iiEikiiid teelmgs toward^ tbo rest of ^ou ; towards 
ieioiie of you do I feel ili-Vpill on aocoimt of wbat baa past, 
i b&vo tro»fced nay opponents with a forbearance which, I 
think;, has not always beeil snfBoiently appreciated by snoh 
as have had the chief benefit of that forbearance* However, 
I hope never to be driven either by abuse from an oppou- 
nent, or by the treachery of a pretended friend, to depart 
froin the course of forbearance which I have hitherto, and 
imiformly, pursued. 

But since you have, practically, taken so decided a stand, 
and have so freduently discussed me and my a ffairs among 
^ourselves, andliave at last made your movement, I think 
it important that the public should have a distinct know- 
ledge of your theological position. I am searchin g for truth, 
however humbly, and I suppose thait you are as desirous of 
imparting to others as of receiving it from Heaven; there- 
fore I sbaD proceed to ask you certain questions, a good 
deal talked of at the present day, to whim I venture to ask 
la distinct and categorical reply. But, by way of prelimin-' 
jsity, I will first refresh your memory with a few mcts. 

Until recently the Unitarians have been supposed to form 
the advance-guard, so to say, of the ohureh militant ; at 
least they have actually been the Movement pamiy in Theo- 
logy.. It may hurt the, feelings of some men, now, to con- 
fess it, but 1 think it is true. As such, the Unitarians 
have done a great work. As I nnderstond the matter, 
tbis w^ork was in part intelledimJr-^iov they really advanced 
theological science both negatively, by the- exposure of er- 
pors, and positively, by the estabudnnent of tmtibsj— but 
in greater part moral, for they declaresl eithe directly, or 
by implication, the right of ^h man to investigate for 
himself in matters pertaining to religion, and his right also 
to the Christian name if he claimed it, and by his chara*.-- 
t-er seemed to deservo it. They called themselves liber- 
el " Christians, and seemed to consider that he was thej^t 
Chiistian who w^ most like Christ in character and lite, 
thus making religion the essential of Christianity, and 
eaving each man to determine his own theology. They 
began their history by a denial of the Trinity, a doctrine 
very dea? to the Chriatian Church, of very ancient standing 



tJierem, oommon alike to Oatholios and Ppaiaasiaats,--^ 
kootnm for oentidries regarded as mseat^aUoti^ j^^ 
scheme, the fundetnental dogma of Ohnstdam&jr. For 
denial they encountered the naoai tate cf this mowmtnif 
jparty j^they were denied Chriisfciaii tellows]u|), and got a 
bad name, which they keep even now. I am told that they 
are still called " Infidels " by the Trinitarian leaders, and 
that, you know, gentlemen, is a term of great reproach i.i 
the theological world. It has been asserted, I ^isk, m 
some orthodox: journal, that the hmQnt&di Xh Ohanning^ 
whose name )ri now perhaps praised by y<$]qx assodataon 
oftener than his example is followed, nndoabtedhr went to 
hell for his sin in den3ring that Jesus of iSTa^sfureth was the 
infinite God. Gentlemen, these thin^ happened not a 
great many years ago. I do not wonder at the trea<anent 
^e TTnitarians haye received, and still receive, where iliey 
are not numerous and powerful, for me Trinitarians maia- $ 
tain that no one can bo saved without a belief in ioertain 
doctrines of their theology, which very doctrines th^ Uni^ 
tarians Stoutly denied, and in pnblio too. The or^lc^ox 
vret^& consistent m what the Unitariaus then regarded asi 
persecution; and, I doubt not, Would haV)| used the old 
arguments, fagots and the ase~<-~had n<]& me laws of the 
land rendered it qi4te impossible to resort'^ ihis nltimate , 
standard of theologidal appeal, which hadbem a iav^n|itja^ 
with many of the cliergy for more than fourteen isenl^eS*^ 
The TTnitarians compkmed of tib^t treatisaent as not alta^ ■ 
gether Christian. ^ 
But now, gentlemen, it seems to me that , some o{ f<M. - 
are pursuing the same course you once c^nnplaaned i^fl and 
if I rightly apprehend the theology of your learaii^vibody 
—of which, however, I am not quite sure— without the same 
consistency, having no warrant therefor your th^logical 
system. I say nothing of your motives in. this ; nothing 
of the s©irit in which some of you have acted. That mat- 
ter i %ond reach ; to j<kr own master you stand or 
fall. In 1841 1 preached a sermon at South Boston, at an 
ordination. That was soon attacked by the Bev, Mr IWy- 
child, and numerous other clergymen, of several d6nomln<' 
ait^ons, equally i^ealoua for the Okristian faith. Siiw that 
traie inost of you have refcised me themjudsterial coiirtesies 
commonly sho#k to the ministars urthe^ si^medenominaUon. 
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^nd. je/by i igm^ I tlmk ttiesw eonHesies ore not, in 
iftil'^^oim^ one of tiliQ parties hm a 

mo!^ i<ept(tatioEit^ at lea^tt aaaabigaoas. Only five of 
yoiar f|Kii^ sinoe esrohongedl with me, 

bnt (enff mmAbem of omer XTiutarisn 
s^CKxifttiotiBJhLaye depax^^ I do 

iiofe oomLplaixi of 4m j—^I simply state t^e fact. 

Now.i geatlemen., there is one laatter on wjiich you ■will 
attotr me to paiMe a moment. The Benevol^at Fraternity 
OhttrcheB is, I supposo, virtually, though npt formaUy, 
Mdei? the direction of ceKtain, members of your association. 
Kow that Fraternity has virtually expelled fpom hie office 
a mini&ter engaged in a noble and Christian work, and 
perfoiroing timt work with rare ability and success. You 
have thus expelled him from his place^ simply because he 
extended ministerial feUowship to me in conunon with min"* 
jaters of several other donominations. The case of Mr 

^ Sargent is peculiar, and I must dwell a moment on a few 
p^rticuWis respecting it. If I rightly remember, his &mily 
cohtii&ated largely to the erection and embellishment of 
|h9 c^pel out of which he is expelled. He haa himself 
Ipent finely hi^a own property for th.epoor under his charge, 
IMid has been n^'^i^g in his labonrs. Ho shadow of reproach 
attaohes to his^name. He is above suspioion of immor-> 

^^lalitgrj btolon ihe oosatraiy, is distinj?|w|lied beyond his fel'> 
lows by the excellence of his character, and the nobleness 
A righteous and a self-denying man, he went 
out into^te lanes and highways of Boston, gathering tOj^^r 
i&er the poor and the forsaken, and formed a sotaefy wlu^ch 
pn^j^fflrea under his ministry, and became strongly attached 
to hupw And yet, gentlemen, some of you havei seen fiti 
knoWMig all these circumstances, by demanding of him a 
pledge.^^t he i^ould never aachang© mth me— to drive 
away fSmn th© field of his labours and the arms of his parish 
this noble man-*-«oIely because he extended the u^^^iQdn- 
isterial fellowship to moj, and yet I still oc^tinue a j^diber 
of your aasociation f I think he haa never been accused, 
]perhaps not suspected, of preaching in his pulpit, ox even 
beUeving ins study, the peculiar doctrines of my own 
theology, which aro ao obnoxious to ^Ome of you, and 
pairentiy reckoned worse than a gras^e moral offence. 
inaj be ad.d that My Saa^geat wiftis nij;»ist0l? over a eaaM?^? 



eeems to be titte.- You will B«y/ fortlieriaotOj, that tk© 
Boston Assooiatiott, m a wholO; i» n^t re|Hpousible fosr tho 
aots of t!iQ Fratermty^ and this is donb&B tluB oaaO;, bat 

I tlimk some of its in«>nibera are ooconnitable^ torP^^ 
let tli8 above remarks apply. I paas to another ma^i^r. 

The 17idtii.p^ liavo no recognized and pablio creeds 
It nsed to be their glory. At Theological School m 
Cambridge^ I fmbscribed no ayinbo. joI books; atmy ordin- 
^m. I assented to no form of doGtrines^rneither church 
nor Qonncil roqaestrng it. When I became a member of 
yonr leained body, no one asked me of my "Opinions, whe* 
tibiCr orthodox: or heterodoisu No one even demanded ar, ^. 
promiBO that I should never change anopinionj or discover ^ 
a new tmth ! I know well, genmeme% that I dififor, and 
that very widely, &«m the systems of l^olo^ whi<»^ are 
t/wght, and firom'the philosophy which iinderhes those 
t&ms. I have no wish to disguise my ilieolb^i lior ehel-" 
ter it beneath the authority of your association. Let it 
stand or Ml by it<=><)lf. But still, I do not know that I have <» 
tnsnsgressed me limits of XTnitsriimism^ for 1 do 
what those limits are. It is a gjmt glory to aHberai atuio* 
ciatibn to have no symbolical books, but a grisat incon«^ 
venience that a sect beconimg exclusive ^nld not 
its creed. I cannot utter the Shibftohth ox a pari^ tiU I 
first hear it pronounced in the orthodCo^ wy. 1 «haU ]px«^ 
sently proc^ to beg^ you to point o^t l^ie iimits of scieh'* 
idfio freedom, and teSl the muimm of theological beUef 
idiichi^tiugm^es yon from the "orthodox'' on the one 
dde^ jBjojdL tb» rndmmim i/h«»reof, which distinguishes you 
from the " infidels " on the other side. 

(Gentlemen, you refuse me fellowship f you discuss the 
question whethei' you shall e?j^l Me &6m your association) 
and you actually, tho^^h ^dicectlyi prohibit jmt as I 
understand it, from preaching ^"^^^^e great and Thureday 
lecture." Gentlemen, I wish to k3di|f|^ distinctly the ground 
you taka in this matter. It is nf^| i^^ltogether plam why 
vou put yourselves your pecnl^ attitude towards iae» 
Mr Urgent is expelled for granting mc ministerial feBow- 
sMp. He.was an accessory ani&r the fact in my alleged ]^^^ 
»ie84->and bein^ but a vassal of the Fra.emityi and ilisre* 
fore within theippower, is punished while the principal <^f 
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iih^ ndmlmt ia aUowod to go imscatliod, and otlior clergy- 
^x&en who . Gxoihaiige With me, but have mo feudid lordB> 
retain iiheiir plawas as before. Hero the is«ne ie obviouB, 
and Mir Sftrgenf'is eM)ellod &om his pulpit for PosiUvo 
Mit^j^ifjijnon of Meresy, if I mtxy make use of such a term. 
Of cotlrBe the same decree excludes him from hie pulpifc 
tt&d the osBooiation. But I am told that M:|' Pierpont was 
quite aB effectually e^cclnded from the actual fellowship of 
your aesociation, as even , myself ; for while three of the city 
xnembers of yom* asaociation have continued ; to extend. 
jijuiniBterial feUowship to me— Mr Pierpont, Mx Sargent, 
Mid Mr Clarice,^ — only three — Mr Gkinnett, Mr Sargent, 
: ;,faid Mr Waterston— if I am rightly informed, have actually 
extended that fellowship to him since the time of the famed 
HolliB-street council, thou^ Messrs Clarke and Bartol 
have^ offered exchanges 1 xet I think he is guilty of no 
lUieTesjy^theologvMl and smeculative heresy I mean, for in 
pi'actic^Ed afiaits it is well known that his course is the 
opposite of that pursued by most of his brethren in the 
ciiy. 

SiiU more, at a conference I had with the association^ a 
little more than two years ago, the chairman of the asso- 
ciatioii— -the Bev. Dr Parkinan— -declared that my main 
offence '^as not my theological heresies, they would have 
been forgiven and forgot> had it not been for an article I 
piibli^ed on the Hollis-street council (printed in the Dial 
for Ock 1842)> in which, as he alleged, I "poured scorn - 
and colQLtempt upon the brethren." Yet others charge me 
with heresieSj jemd on acconnt thereoj^ I am told, actually 
deny my right to Christian fellowdiip from them, and even 
my title to the Christian name. 

]ji this intricate confusion, gentlemen, you will probably 
see tihe necessity of saying a word to put all thmgs in a 
fair light, that I may know on what point you ana I are 
really at issue. NotwithBtobdihg the remarks of the Bev. 
i>r Parkmon, I am sidll %clined to the belief that the charge 
of heresy is the maiia eharge, and as you have had i^e fidd 
of coiittoverqr entirely to yourselves these several years, 
and yet have not, as ^ body, made a public and authoi?- 
ized Statement of your theological belief, i must beg you 
to infotm nie what is obthoboxt accprdihg to the Boston 
iiissociatioa* The orthodoxy of the Cjatholic Church I 
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know very well ; I am liot wholly igaorant of what io called 
orthodox by tho Luthernni and Oalviniistio Churchos; but 
the ORTHODOXY of tho Boston Association of Congroga- 
tional Ministers is not a thing so eas^ to come at. Aa I 
try to comprehend it, I feel I am lookmg at somethii?^ dim 
and undefined. It changes colour, and it changes shape ; 
now it Boems a mountam, then it appears liko a cloud. 
You will excuse me, gentlemen, — ^but though I haxo been 
more than seven years a member of your reverend body, I 
do not altogether comprehend your theology — ^nor know 
what is orthodox. You will do me a great sprvice, if you 
will publish your symbolical books, and let thb world know 
what is the true doctrine according to tho Boston Asjsoci- 
ation of Congregational Ministers. 

I have defined my own position as well as I could, and 
will presently beg you to reply distinctly, categorically, and 
unequivocally to tho following questions. Gentlemen, you 
kro theologians ; men of leisure and learning ; mighty in 
the Scriptures. Some of you have grown grey in teaching 
the world ; most of you, I think, make no scruple of passing 
judgment, public and private, on my opinions and myselE 
It is therefore to be supposed that you hav6 examined 
things at large, and been curioufi in particulars; have 
searched into this mysteries of things, deciding what is 
true, what false, what ChriBtian, and what not, and so have 
determined on a standard of doctrines, which is to you well 
known, accessible, and acknowledged by all. Some of you 
can sling stones at a hair's breadth in the arena of theology. 
You are inany, and I am standing alone. Of course I shall 
take it for granted that you have, each and aU, thoroughly, 
carefully, and profoundly examined the matters at ik. le 
between us; that you have made up your xriinds thereon, 
and are all en^ely agreed in your conclusions, and that, 
on all points ; for surely it were not charitable to suppose^ 
without good and sufficient proof, that a body of Chnstian 
ministers,— conscientious men, learned and aware of the 
difficulties of the case, — -would censure and virtually oon- 
demn one of their number for heresy, unless they hod mode 
personal investigation of the whole matter, had thenmelves 
Agreed on their standard of orthodoxj, and were quite 
ready to place that standard before the eyes of the wliole 
pieople. I beg that tiuB standard of IJnitarian ortibodoxy> 
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as it is agrood upon and catablishod hj tha authority of tho 
Boston Association, may ho set before my oyos, and thoBO 
6f tho public at tho eamo timo, and thoroforo, gontlomcn, I 
propoBo to you tho following 

QUESTIONS. 

CLASS I. — SCHOLASnCI QUESTIONS REI^TING TO THE DEtHTI- 
TION OF TKBM8 FRBQUINTLY USED IN TIIEOLOOY. 

1. What do you moan by tho word salvation ? 

2. What do you moan by a miracU ? 

3. What do you moan by impiratim ? 

4. What do you moan by revelation ? 

Class ii. — doomatio questions eelating to certain doc- 
teinefj op theology. 

5.. In questions of theology, to what shall a man appeaf, 
and what is the critorion whereby ho is to tost theological, 
moral, and religious doctrines ; are there limits to theolo- 
gical inquiiy, — and if so, what are those limits ? is truth 
to be accepted because it is true, and right to be followed 
because it is right, or for some other reason ? 
' 6. What are the conditions of salvation, both theoreti- 
cal and practical, and how are they known? 

7. What do you consider the essential doctrines of 
Christianity; what moral and religious truth is taught 
by Christianity, that was wholly unknown to the human 
race before the time of Christ? — ^and is there any doc- 
trine of Christianity that is not a part also of natural re- 
ligion? 

8. Do you beHeve all the books in the Bible came from 
the persons to' whom they are, in our common version 
thereof, ascribed ? — or what are genuine and canonical 
Scriptures? 

9. Do you believe that all or any of the authors of the 
Old Testament were miraculously inspired, so that all or 
any of their language can properly be called the Word of 
God, and their writings constitute a miraculous revela- 
tion ? or are those writings to be judged of, as other writ- 
ings, by their own merits, and so are ' to pass for what 
they axe worth j in short, what is the authority of the^Ol i 
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Tostamont, and what rolation dom it boar to man, — that 
of master or eomint f 

10„ Do yon beh'eTO tho law contoixKod in tho Pontatouch, 
in all parts and pnrticularB, is miraculously inspired or ro- 
voalod to irmn ? — or is it, like tho laws of Maasachusotts, a 
human work, in whole or in part ? 

1 L Do you bcliovo tho minMjloB related in tho Old Tes. 
tament, for oramplo, that God appoarod in a human form, 
spoko in human £?pooch, walked in tho garden of Eden, 
oat and drank ; that He commanded Abraham to sacrifioo 
Isooo ; and made tho verbal declarations bo 'often attri- 
buted to Him in tho Old Testament ; that Mosob Bpoko 
with Him " as a man spoaketh with his friend ; " that tho 
miracles alleged to have boon wrought for tho sake of tho 
Hebrews in Egypt, tho B^d Sea, Arabia, and Polostiao, 
and recorded in tho Biblo, were actual facta; that tho 
birth of Isaac, Samson, and Samuel, wm miraculous ; that 
Balaam's ass spoke the Hebrew words put ia£S' his month ; 
that God did miraculously give to Moses and others men- 
tioned in the Old Testament, tho commands there ascribed 
to Hiin; that tho sun stood still as related in the book of 
Joshua; that Jonah was swallowed by a largo fish, and 
while within the fish, composed tho odo ascribed to him ; 
and do you believe all the miracles related in the books of 
Daniel, Job, and elsewhere, in the Old Testament? 

12. Do you beUevo that any prophet of the Old Testa- 
ment, solely through a miraculous revelation ^tnade to him 
by God, did distinctly and unequivocally foretell any dis- 
tant and future event which has since como to pass, and in 
special, that any prophet of the Old Testament did thereby, 
and in manner aforesaid, distinctly, and unequivocally, 
foretell the birth, life, sufferings, death, and resurrection 
of Jesus of Nazareth, so that Jesus was, in the proper and 
exclusive sense of the word, the Mestiah predicted by the 
prophets, and expected by the Jews ? 

13. What do you think is tho meaning of tho phrase, 
" Thus saith the Lord," with its kindred egressions, in 
the Old Testament ? 

l-^. Do you believe that aU or any of th© authors of the 
ISTew Testament were miraculously inspired, so that all or 
any of their language can properly be called the Word of 
God, and their writings constitute a miraculous revelation. 
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or aro thoBO writingfl to bo jadgt)d of m otbor "WTifcing^, by 
their own morita, and bo aro to pass for vrhat thoy nro 
TTorth f in short, what is tho authority of tho Now Tosta- 
incnt, and what relation does it bear to man — that of mas- 
tor or (jorvant ? 

15. Do you boHovo tho Christian Apostlos wcro miracu- 
lously inspired to toach, writo, or act, with such a wocfo, 
h'nd, or a^egrco of inspiration as is not grantod by God, in 
all time, to other men equally wise, moral, and pious ; do 
you think tho apostlos were so informed by miraculous in- 
spiration, as noTor to need tho exorcise of tho common 
faculties of man, and never to fall into any errors of fact 
and doctrine, or are wo to suppose that tho apostlos were 
mistaken in their announcement of tho speedy destruction 
of tho world, of tho resurrection of tho body, &c. ? 

IG. What do yon think is tho nature of Jesus of Naza- 
reth; — was ho Qod, man, or a being rm tkcr God nor mm, 
and how does ho effect tho salvation of mankind ; in what 
Bonso is ho tho Saviour, Mediator, and Bodoomor ? 

17. Do you believe that Jesus of Nazareth was miracul- 
ously bom, as it is related in two of tho Grospels, with but 
one human parent j that ho was tempted by the devil, and 
transfigured, talking actually with Moses and Elias ; that 
ho actually transformed the substanco of water into tho 
substance of wine ; fed five thousand men with five loaves 
and two fishes i that ho walked on the vmters ; miracul- 
ously stilled a tempest ; sent demons out of men into a 
herd of swine ; and that he restored to life persons wholly 
and entirely dead ! 

18. Bo you believe that Jesus had a miraculous and in- 
fallible inspiration— different in hind or mode from that 
granted to other wise, good, and pious men— informing 
him to such a degree that he never made a mistake in 
matters pertaining to reli^on, to theology, to philosophy, 
or to any other department of human concern ; and that 
therefore he teaches with an authority superior to reason, 
conscience, and the religious sentiment in the individual 
man ? 

19. Do you believe that it is impossible for God to cre- 
ate a being with the same moral and religious excellence 
that Jesus had, but also with more and grater intellectual 
*ad other faculties, and send him into the world as a man ; 
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or hm Joena oxlui.a8k)d either or both the capmaity of man, 
or the cnpahilUv of Ood T 

20. Do you bouove that from a atatiO of entire and per- 
fect death, tTonus rotnmed to a state of entire and perfect 
physical life j i-hat ho did all the works, and uttered all 
the words, attributed to him in the concluding porta of the 
Gospels, allor his roBurrootion, and waa subiKKjuontly tak<^u 
up into heaven, bodily and visibly, as mentioned in the 
book of Acts f 

21. Do you believe that at the death of Jesus the earth 
quaked, the rocks were rent; that darkness prevailed 
over the land for throe hours ; that the graves werQ opened, 
and many bodies of ecdnts that slept arose, and' appeared 
to many r 

22. Do you believe that Jesus, or any of the writers of 
the New Testament, believed in, and taught the existenoo 
of, a personal devil, of angels good or bad, of demons who 

f>os8es8od the bodies of men ; and do you, yourselves, be- 
ieve the existence of a personal devil, of such angels and 
demons ; in special, do you believe that the angel Gabriel 
appeared to Zacharias, and to the Vir^ Mary, and uttered 
exactly those words ascribed to him m the third Gospel ? 

23. Do you believe that the writers of the four Gospels^* 
and the book of Acts, never mingled mythical, poetical, or 
legendary matter in their compositions ; that th^ n«ver 
made a mistake in a mati^ of met ; and that they have, in 
all cases, reported the words and actions of Jesus, with 
entire and perfect accuracy ? 

24. Do you believe the miracles related in the book of 
Acts, — for example, the miraculous inspiration of the 
apostle at Pentecost I the cures effected by Peter, his 
vision, his miraculous deliverance &om prison "by the 
angel of the Lord ; " the miraculous death of Amniap and 
Sapphira; the miraculous conversion of Paul; that dis- 
eased' persons were cured by handkerchiefs and aprons 
brought to them &om Paul; and that he and Stephen 
aotu^y, and with the body's eye, saw Jesus Gluist^ wl 
actual object exterior to themselves ? 

25. Do you beUsve that Peter, in the Ajcts, oorrectly ex- 
plains certain pasgages of the Old Testament, as referring 
to Jesus of mmreth, his suiFeringe^ 6b&th, and resurrec- 
tion; that JesuB himself— if the Gospels truly represent 
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Mb words — in all oasoi, applies ihe langna^o of the Old 
TeitRuctieiJit to himself in its propcrr and logitinriato mem" 
ing ; Traa'ho norer mistaken in this matter, or hare the 
pasaagen of the Old TeNtament many meanin^a P 

26. Do Yora think that a belief in the miraonlons inspir- 
ation of all or any of the writers of the Old Tostamont or 
New Testament ; that a belief in all or any of the miracles 
therein mentioned ; that a belief in the miraoolous birth, 
Yifv, resurrection, and aeoenaion of tfosas ; that a belief in 
his miraonlonit, nniroraal, md infallible inspiration, is os- 
aential to a perfect Christian character, to fialvation and 
aooeptaaoe with Qod, or oreu to participation in the Chris- 
tian name P and if bo, what doctrine of morality or reli- 
gion roaUy and necesnarily rests, in whole or in part, on 
Kaoh a beuef f 

27. Do you believe that the two ordinances, — Baptism 
and the Lord's Supper, — ore, in themselves, essentia), ne- 
cessaiy, and of pnmary importance as ends, valuable for 
their own sakes, or that they are but helps and meam for 
the formation of the Christian character, and therefore 
Valuable only so far as they help to form that character ? 

28. Do you think it wrong or unchristian in another, to 
abandon and expose what he deems a popular error, or to 
embrace and proclaim an unpopular truth } do ^ou count 
yourselves, theoretically, to have attained ell rebgions and 
theological truth, and to have retained no error in your 
own creed, so that it is wholly unnecessary for you, on the 
one hand, to re-examine your own opinione, or, on the 
other, to search ftirther for light and truth, or do you 
think yourselves competent, without such search, or such 
examination, to pronounce a man an infidel, and no Chris- 
tian, solely because he believes many things in theology 
which you reject, and rejects some things which you be^ 
Uevef 

Gentlemen, you have yourselves constrained me to write 
this letter. I write to you in this open way, for I wish that 
the public may understand your opinions as well as my 
own, I be^ yon will give your serious attention to the 
above onestions, and return me a pubHo answer, not cir- 
cuito'auy, but in a straightforward, m&nify way, and at 
your earliest convenience. I have, at yarious tames, as 
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diatinctly as posftiblo, pot forth my own viowB, and as yoa 
have publicly plihcod joursolvos in a hostile attiiado to 
mo ; as oomo of you havo dono all in fchoir power t<o dis- 
own mo, and as thoy have dono this, partly, on account of 
my allogod horoBies ; it is but duo to yoursolvos to open 
tho Gospol aooordin^ to the Boston Association, giro tho 
public an opportunity to tako tho length and bxmdth of 
your standard of Unitarian orthodoxy, and tell us all 
what you really think on tho points oboYO-montioned. 
Then you and f shall know in wnat wo differ ; thoro will 
bo a clear field before us, and if wo aro doomed to con- 
tend, wo shall not fight in tho dark. I hare'iiivited your 
learned attention to matters on which it is supposed that 
you havo inquired and made np your minds, and that you 
are entirely agn^ed among yourselyes, and yet that you 
differ most widely from mo, I have not, however, toncned 
the great nhilosophic»l questions which lio at the bottom 
of all theology, becaaso I do not understand that you havo 
yourselves raised those questions, or consciously and dis- 
tinctly joined issue upon them with me. Gentlemen, yon 
are men of leisure, and I am busied with numerous cares ; 
you aro safe in your multitude of council, while I have 
comparatively none to advise with. But notwithstanding 
these advantages, so eminently on your side, I havo not 
feared to descend into the arena, and looking only for tho 
truth, to write you this letter. I shall pause, impatient for 
your reply ; ond^ with hearty wishes for your continued 
prosperity, your increased usefiilness, and growth alike in 
aH Uhristian virtues, and eveiy manly grace, I remain, 
gentlemen. 

Your obedient servant, 

Thsodose Pa£ekb. 

Wkst Eoxbubt, M&rch 20ih, 1845. 
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TWO SERMONS 
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SEEMON I. 

" I bme not nhanaed to doolaro imto yon all Uie ootmMl of God." Acts xx.. 27. 

On tho 22nd of January, 1845, at a mooting of gentle- 
men in Boston, wliich some of you very well remember, it 
was " Besolved, that the Rev. Theodore Parker shall have a 
chance to be heard in Boston." 

That resolution has been abundantly backed up by ac- 
tion aad I have had " a chance to be heard." And this 
is not all : I have bad a long and patient, a most faith- 
fiil aBd abundant hearing. No man in the last eight years 
in Nfew-England has had sc much. X mean to say, no 
minister in New-England has done" so much preaching, 
and had so much hearing. Tim is the result of your reso- 
lution, and your attempts to make your thought a thing. 

As this seems likely to be the last time I shall stand within 
these walls, it is not improper that I should give some 
little account of my stewardship whilst here i and there- 
fore you will pardon me if I speak considerably of myself, — 
a subject which has been before you a lon^ time, very much 
in your eye, and I think also very much m your heart. 

I must, in advance, ask your indulgence for the cha- 
racter of this sermon. I have but just returned fix>m an 
e3q)odition to Ohio, to lecture and to preach ; whither I 
went weary and not well, aad whence I have returned still 
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more weary and no bettor. It is acarooly more fchan 
twenty-four houm einco I como back, and aooardin^lj but 
ft. brief time hoa boon allowed mo for tho compoBition of 
this sermon. For its mannorand its matter, its substanoo 
and itffl form, tboreforo^ I must ask your indulgence. 

When I spoke to you for tbo first timo on that dark, 
rainy Sunday, on the 16th of Fobruarv, 1845, 1 hfjd re- 
cently rotumod from Europe. I had enjoyed a whole 
year of leiBuro : it was tho nrist and last I liaT^ ovor had. 
I had employed that timo in studying tho pooplo and in- 
stitutions of Wostom Europe; their BociaJ, (Mjadomioal, 
political, and ecclesiastical institutions. And 'that loisuro 
gavo mo an opportimitv to pause, and review my scbomo 
of philosophy and theology ; to compare my own system 
with that of eminent men, as well hving as dead, in all 
parts of Europe, and see how tho scheme would fit the 
wants of Clmstendom, Protestant and OathoUc. It was a 
very fortunate thing tLat at tho ago of throe md thirty I 
was enabled, to pause, and study myself anew ; '*o-ox- 
amino what I had left behind me, and recast my o for 
what of lifo might yet remain. 

You remember, when you first asked mo to cc Jier© 
audjpreach, I doubted and hesitated, and at first 6&id, No ; 
for I distrusted my own ability to make my idea welcome 
at that time to any large body of men. In tho country I 
had a small parish, very dear to me still, wherein I knew 
every man, woman, and child, and was well known to 
them : I knew tbe thoughts of such as had the habit of 
thinking. Some of them accepted my conclusions because 
they had entertained ideas like them before I did, perhaps 
before I was bom. Others tolerated the doctrine beoau&e 
they liked the man, and the doctrine seemed part of him, 
and, if they took my ideas at all, took them tor my sake. 
You, who knew little of me, must hear the doctrine before 
you could know the man; and, aa you would know tho 
doctrine only as I had power to set it forth in speech, I 
doubted if I should make it welcome. I had no doubt of the 
truth of my idea ; none of its ultimate triumph. I felt cer- 
tain that one day it would be " a fiame in all men's hearts.'* 
I doubted only of its immediate success in my hands. 

Some of you had not a very clear notion of my pro- 
gramme of principles. Most of you knew this,— that a 
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Btrong cflTort was mftking to oxolndo mo firom iho palpits 
of Novr-Bagland; not on oocotint of any charge brotaght 
against my cl^&ractor, but Bimply on accoant of tho idoair i 
Tmich I proBontodj ideas which, as I claimed, wore bofc* 
tomod on the naturo of man and the nnturo of Gbd ; my 
opponontB claimed that thoy wore not bott/omod on the 
Bible. You thought that my doctrine w»w not fairly and 
Bciontifically mot ; that an attempt was making, not to pat 
it down by reasonj, but to howl it down by force of ecclosi- 
ABlioal shonting ; and that was tru©. And.Bo you passed 
a resolve that Mr Parker should have " a chance to bo 
heard in Boston," because he had not a chance to bo hoard 
anywhere else, in a pulpit, except in the little village of 
"West Roxbury. 

It was a great principle, certainly, which was at stake ; 
the groat Protestant principle of free individuality of 
thought in matters of religion. Aud that, with most of 
you, was stronger than a belief in my peculiar opinions j 
far stronger than any personal fondness for mo. There'* 
fore your resolution was bottomed on a g^reat idea. 

My scheme of theology may bo briefly told. There 
are mveQ great doctrines in it, relating to tho idea of God, 
the idea of man, and of the connection or relation be- 
tween Qod and man. 

First, of the idea of God. I have taught the infinite 
perfection of Gk>d; that in God there are imited all con- 
ceivable perfoctions,— the perfection of being, which is 
self-existence ; the perfection of power, almightiness ; the 
perfection of wisdom, all-knowingness ; the perfection of 
conscience, ell-righteousness ; the perfection of the afleo- 
tions, all-lovingness ; and the perfection of soul, all-holi- 
eosb;— that He ia perfect cause, of all that He creates, 
making everything from a perfect motive, of perfect mate- 
rial, for a perfect purpose, as a perfect means ; — that He ' 
is perfect providence also, and has arranged all things in 
His creation so that nb tdtinmte and absolute evil shall be- 
fall anything which He has made that, in the material 
world, ftU is order without freedom, for a perfect end ; and 
in the human world, the contingent forces of human free- 
dom are perfectly known by God at the moment of crea- 
tion, and so balanced together that th&y shall work out a 
perfect blessedness for each and for all His children. 
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' That jfl my idoa of God, and it m tho foundation of all 
my p^^oaching. It is tho ono idoa in which I differ from 
tho aKtichristian sects, and from ovory ChnBtian Boctn I 
know of no Christian or antichristian Beet which imlly 
boliovoB in tho infinite God, If tho inlGinity of God appears 
in their synthetic definition of Deity, it is straightway 
brought to nothing in their analytic description of tho 
divine character, and their historic account of His works 
and purposes. 

Then, of tho idea of man. I have taught that God 
gave mankind powers perfectly adapted to tho purpose of 
tiod ; — that tho body of man was just what God meant it 
to be ; had nothing redundant, to bo cut ofT sncrament- 
ally; was not deficient in anything, to bo saoramentaUy 
agglutinated thorounto ; — and that tho spirit of man was 
exactly such a spirit as the good God meant to mako ; re- 
dundant in nothing, deficient in nothing*; requiring no 
sacramental amputation of an old faculty, no sacramental 
"mputation of a new faculty from another tree -that tho 
mind and conscience and heart and soul wore exactly 
adequate to tho fimction that God meant for them all ; 
that they found their appropriate objects of satisfaction in 
thoxmiverse; and as there was food for tho body, — all 
nature ready to servo it on duo condition, — so thero was 
satisfaction for the spirit, truth and beauty for tho intel- 
lect, justice for the conscience ; human, beings—lover and 
maid, husband and wjfo, kith and kin, friend and friend, 
parent and child — ^for the affections; and God for the 
soul J— that man can as naturally find satisfaction for his 
soul, which hungers after the infinite God, as for his heart, 
which hungers for a human friend, or for his mouth, which 
hungers for daily bread ;~that mankind no more needs to 
receive a miraculous revelation of things pertaining to reU-r 
gion .than of thin gs pertaining to housekeeping, agriculture, 
or manufactures; for God made tho rell^oua faculty as 
adequate to its fimction a& the practical faculties for theirs. 

In the development of man*s faculties, I have taught 
that there has been a great progress of mankind, — out- 
wardly shown in the inoreased power over naturej' in the 
increase of comfort, art, science, litjerature ; and this pro- 
gress is just as obvious in religion as in agriculture or in 
housekeeping.* The progress in man's idea of God is as 
VOL. xiL—Autob. and MimU. ' 13 
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romarkablo as the progress in building" ships j for, indeed, 
the difference between the popular conception of a jealous 
and angry God, who said Bus first word in the Old Testa- 
ment, and His last word in the New Testament, and who 
•will never speak again " till the last day," and then only 
damn to everlasting ruin the bulk of mankind, — ^the differ- 
ence between that conception and the idea of the infinite 
God is as great as the difference between the " dug-out " 
of a Sandwich Islander and a California clipper, that takes 
all the airs of heaven in its broad aniis, and skims over 
the waters with the speed of wind, I see no limit to this 
general power of progressive development in man; none 
to man's power of religious development. The progress 
did not begin with Moses, nor end with Jesus. Neither of 
these groat benefactors was a finality in benefaction. This 
power of growth, which belongs to human nature, is only de- 
finite in the historical forms already produced, but quite in- 
definite and boundless in its capabiUties of future expansion. 

In the human faculties, this is the order of rank : I have 
put the body and all its powers at the bottom of the scale ; 
and then, of the spiritual powers, I put the intellect the 
lowest of all j conscience came next mgher ; the affections 
higher yet ; and highest of all, I have put the religious 
faculty. Hence I have always taught that the religious 
faculiy was the natural ruler in all this commonwealth 
of man; yet I would not have it a tyrant, to deprive 
the mind or the conscience or the affections of their 
natural riglits. But the importance of religion, and its 
commanding power in every relation of life, that is what I 
have continutJly preached ; and some of you will remem- 
ber that the first sermon I addressed to you was on this 
theme, — ^the absolute necessity of religion for safely 
conducting the life of the individual and the life of the 
State. I dwelt on both of these points, — ^religion for the 
individual, and religion for the State. You know very 
well I did not begin too soon. Yet I did not then foresee 
that it would soon be denied in America, in Boston, that 
there was any law of God higher than an Act of Congress. 

Woman I have always regarded as the equal of man,— • 
more nicely speaking, the equivalent of man ; sujJerior in 
some things, mferior in some other ; inferior in the lower 
qualities^ in bulk of body and bulk of .brain; superior in 
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tiho higher and nicer qnalitios, in the moral power of con- 
Bcionco, tho loving: power of affection, tho religions power 
of tho sout : equal, on tho whole, and of course ontitlod to 
just tho saiHo rights as man ; to tho same rights of mind, 
body, and estate ; tho same domestic, social, ecclesiastical, 
and political rights as man, and only kept from the enjoy- 
ment of these by might, not right ; yet herself destined 
one day to acquire them all. For, as in the development 
of man, the lower faculties come out and blossom first,' 
and as accordingly, in tho development of society, those 
persons who represent the lower powers first. j^et elevated 
to prominence ; so miEin, while he is wanting m tho supe- 
rior quality, possesses brute, strength and brut© intellect, 
and in virtue thereof has had tho sway in the world. But 
as the finer qualities com© later, and the persons who re- 
present those finer qualities come later into prominence ; 
so woman is destined one day to com© forth and intro- 
duce a better element into the family, society, politics, 
and church, and to bless us far more than the highest of 
men are yet aware. Out of that mine the fine gold is to be 
brought which shall sanctify the church, and save the State. 

That is my idea of man ; and you see how widely it 
differs from the popular ecclesiastical idea of him. 

Then a word for the idea of the relation, between Gbd 
and man. 

I. First, of this on God's part. God is perfect cause 
and perfect providence, .Father and Mother of all men; 
and He loves each with all of his being, all of His al- 
niightiness. His all-knowiugness, aSl-righteousnees, all- 
lovingness, and aU-holiness. He knew at the beginning all 
the future history of mankind, and of each man,— of Jesus 
of Nazareth and Judas Iscariot : and prepared for all, so 
.that a perfect result shailbe worked outat last for each soul. 
The means for the purposes of Gt)d in. the human world are 
the natural powers of man, his faculties; those fi^nxlties 
which are fettered by instinct, and those also which are wing^ 
ed by free-will. Hence while, with my idea of God, I am sure 
of the end, and have asked of all men an infinite faith that 
the result would be brought out right by the forces of God, 
— ^with my idea of man, I have also pointed Out tbehmnan 
.means; and, while I was sure of the end, and called for 
divine faith^ I have also been^ sar& pf the means, and called 
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for human work. Hero are two propositions : liret, that 
Crod 60 orflerB things in His providence, that a perfect result 
shall bo wrought out for each; and, Bccond, that He gives 
pk certain amount of freodora to every man. I boliovo both 
of thoBO propositions ; I have prosontod both as strongly as 
I could, JL do not moan to say that I have logically recon- 
ciled those two propositions, with all their consequences, in 
my own mind, and still loss to tho minds of others. There 
may seem to bo a contradiction. Perhaps I do not know 
how to reconcile tho seeming contradiction, and yet I 
believe both propositions. 

From this it follows that tho history of tho world is no 
astonishment to God; that tho vice of a Judas, or tho 
virtue of a Jesus, is not a surprise to Him. Error and sin 
are what stumbling is to a child j accidents of develop- 
ment, which will in duo time bo overcome. As tho finite 
mother does not hate tho sound and strong boy, who some- 
times stumbles in learning to walk j nor tho sound, but 
weak boy, who stumbles often j nor yet tho crippled boy, 
who stumbles continually, and only stumbles ; — but as she 
seeks to help and teach all three, so tho Infinite Mother of 
us all does not hate tho woll*-bom, who seldom errs ; nor 
the ill-bom, who often transgresses; nor yet hate the 
moral idiot, even the person that is bom organized for kid- 
napping; — ^but will, in the long run of eternity, bring all 
these safely home, — ^the first miirderer and the last kidnap- 
.per, both reformed and blessed. Suflfering for error and 
■ sin is a fact in this world. I make no doubt it will be a 
fact in all stages of development in the next world. But 
mark this : it is not from the anger or weakness of God 
that we BuSer ; it is for purposes worthy of Has perfection 
. and His love. Suffering is not a devil's malice, but God's me- 
. dicine. I can never believe that evil is a finality with God. 

n. Then see the relation on man's part. Providence is 
wh&t God owes to man ; and man has ati absolutely un- 
alienable right to the infinite providence of God. No sin 
. ever can alienate and nullify that right. To say that it 
could, would seem to me blasphemy against the Most High 
. God J for it would imply a lack of some element of per- 
fection on God's part ; a lack of power, of wisdom, of 
justice, of love, or of holiness,-— fidelity to Himself. It 
i would make God finite, and not infinite. . . 

♦ » 
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Roligion is what man owon to God, as God ovrc» provi- 
dcnco to man. And with mo religion is something oxcood- 
ingly wide, covering tlio whole eurfoce, and inclodiug the 
whole depth of human life. 

The internal part I have called piety. By that I mean, 
speaking synthcticnlly, the love of God as God, with all the 
mind and conscience, heart and eoul: Bpoaking analytically, 
tho love of truth and beauty, with the intellect ; the lovo 
of justice, with tho conscience ; tho lovo of persons, with 
tho alToctions; tho lovo of holiness, with tho soul. For all 
these ftujultios find in God their perfect object, — ^tho all- 
true, all-beautiful, all-just, all-loving, and all-holy God, tho 
Father and Mother of all. 

Tho more external part of religion I have called moraU 
ity ; thot is, keeping all tho natural laws which God has 
writ for tho body and spirit, for mind and conscionco and 
heart and soul ; and I consider that it is just as much a 
part of religion to keep every law which Gx)d has writ in 
our frame, as it is to keep tho " Ten Commandments ; " and 
just as much our duty to keep the law which He has thus 
pubHshed in human nature, as if the voice of God spoke out 
of heaven, and said, " Thou 8halt,'f and " Thou shalt not.'* 
Man's consciousness proclaims God's law. It is nature on 
wbicb I have endeavoured to bottom my teachings. Of 
course this morality includes the subordination of the body 
to the spirit, and, in tbe spirit, the subordination of the 
lower faculties to the higher j so that the religious element 
shall correct the partiality of affection, the coldness of jus» 
tice, and the shortsigbtedness of intellectual calculation ; 
and, still more, shall rule and keep in rank the appetites of 
the body. But in this the soul must not be a tymnt over 
the body J for, as there ia a holy spirit, so there is likewise 
a holy flesh ; all its natural appetites are sacred ; and the 
religious faculty is not to domineer over the mind^ nor over 
the conscience, nor over the affections of man. All these 
powers are to be co-ordinated into one great harmony, 
where the parts are not sacrificed to the whole, nor the 
whole to any one part. So, in. short, sign's religious duty 
is to serve God by the normal use, development, and 
enjoyment of evei^ limb of the body, every faculty of the 
spirit, every particle of power which we progressively 
acquire and possess over matter or over man. 
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TLo ordinances of thnt religion arc, inwardly, proycr of 
ponit-cnco and lispimtion, the joy and delight in God nnd 
xiiB ; and, outwardly, tlioy nro tlio daily works of life, 
by firo-Bido and Btrect-fiido and licld-Ride, — " tho chariticH 
that fiootho and heal and bloRB." ThcRO aro tho ordin- 
ances, and 1 know no other. 

Of courBO, to detcrmino tho rcligioupncss of a man, tho 
quetjtion is not merely — what does lio bolicvo ? but — has 
ho boon faithful to himBolf in conrfing to his belief? It may 
bo possible that a man comes to the conviction of atheism, 
but yet has been faithful to himself. It may bo that tho 
man bolioves tho highest words taught by Jesus, and yet 
has been faithless tohimflolf. It is a fnct which deserves 
to bo held up everlastingly before men, that religion begins 
in faithfulness to yourself. I have known men whom the 
world called infidels, and mocked at, who yot wero faithful 
among tho faithfulest. Tlicir intellectual conclusions I 
would have trodden under my feet ; but their faithfulness 
I would fall on my knees to do honour to. 

Then tho question is not how a man dies, but how ho 
Kves. It is very easy for a dy ing man to be opia*K3d by tho 
doctor and minister to such, a degree that his mouth shall 
utter anything you will; and then, though, he was tho 
most hardened of wretches, you Bhall say " he died a 
%aint ! " Tho common notion of tlio value of a little 
snivelling and whimpering on a death-bed is too dangerous, 
vEs well as too poor, to be taught for science in the midst of 
the nineteenth century. 

I have taken it for grauted also,, that religion gave to 
men the highest, dearest, and deepest of all enjoyments 
and dehghts; that it beautiSed every relation in human 
life, and shed the light of heaven into th.e very humblest 
house, into the lowHesfc heart, and cheered, and soothed, 
and blessed the very hardest lot and the most cruel fate in 
mortal life. This is not only my word, but your hearts 
bear witness to the trath of that teaching, and all human 
history will tell the same thing. 

These have been the chief doctrines which I have set 
forth in a thousand forms. You see at once how very 
widely this differs from, the common scheme of theology in 
which most of us were bom and bred. , There is a vast 
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difTcronco in tho idea of Grod, of man, and of iho relation 
betwocu tho two. 

Of coureo I do not bclicvo in ft dovil, eternal torment, 
nor in a particle of absolute evil in God's world or in God, 
I do not believe there ever wan a miracle, or over will bo : 
Gvcrjnvhcro I find law, — tho constant mode of operation of 
tho infinite God. I do not boliovo in tho miracaloun in- 
spiration of tho Old Testament or tho Now Tost-amont. I 
do not boliovo that tho Old Testament was God'o first 
word, nor tho Now ToBtamont his last. The Scripturoa 
aro no finality to me. Inspiration is a porpotual fact. 
Prophets and Apostles did not monopolize "tho Father: 
Ho inspires men to-day as much as herotoforo. In nature, 
also, God speaks for over. Aro not these flowers now 
words of God f Are not the fossils underneath our foot, 
hundreds of miles thick, old words of God, spoken millions 
of millions of years before Moses began to bo ? 

I do not believe tho miraculous origin of tho Hebrew 
Church, or tho Buddhist Church, or tho Christian Church; 
nor tho miraculous character of Jesus. I tako not tho 
Bible for my master, nor yot tho church ; nor even Jesus 
of Nazareth for my master. I fool not at all bound to be- 
lieve what any church says is true, nor whfkt any writer in 
tho Old or New Testament declares truo ; and I am ready 
to believe that Jesus taught, as I think, eternal torment, 
tho existence of a devil, and that he himself should ere 
long come back in the clouds of heaven. I do not accept 
these things on his authority. I try all things by the hu- 
man faculties, — ^intellectual things by the intellect, moral 
things by the conscience, afifectional things by the affec- 
tionSj, and religious things by the soul. Hc^ God given 
us anything better than our nature ? How can wo serve 
Him and Bib purposes but by its normal use f 

But, at the same time, I reverence the Christian Church 
for the great good it has done for mankind ; I reverence 
the Mahometan Church for the good it has done, — a far 
less good. I reverence the Scriptures for every word of 
truth they teach, — and they are crowded with truth and 
beauty, from end to end. Above all men do I bow my 
face before that august personage, Jesus of Nazareth, who 
seems to have had the strength of man and the softness of 
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TToman, — man's ini^hty, wido-grasyjing, rcafioning, calai- 
lating, aud poetic mind ; and woman's conscicnco, woman's 
heart, and woman's faith in God. Ho is my host historio 
ideal of human groatnoss ; not without errors, not without 
the Btain of his times, and, I prcBumo, of course not with- 
out sins, — for men without sins exist in the dreams of girls, 
not in real fact ; yon never saw such a one, nor I, and wo 
neror shall. But Jesus of Nazareth is my best historio 
ideal of a religious man, and rovolutionij^es the vulgar con- 
ception of human greatness. AVhat are your Caasars, Alex- 
anders, Crorawells, Napoleons, Bacons, and Leibnitz, and 
Kant, and Shakspoaro, and Milton oven, — men of immense 
brain and will, — ^what are they all to this person of largo 
and delicate intellect, of a groat conscience, and heart and 
soul far mightier yet ? 

With such ideaa of man, of God, and of the relation be- 
tween them, how all things must look from my point of 
view I I cannot praise a man because hois rien. While 
I deplore tho vulgar rage for wealth, twid warn men 
against the popular lust of gold, which makes money the 
tri-une deity of bo many men, I yet see tho function of 
riches, and have probably preached in favour of national 
and individual ecoumulation thereof more than any other 
man in all New-England, as I see the necessity of a mate- 
rial basis for the spiritual development of man; but I 
never honour a live man because he is rich, and should not 
think of ascribing to a dead one ail the Christian virtues 
because he died with a large estate, and his faith, hope, 
and charity were only faith in money, hope for money, and 
love of money. I should not think such a man entitled 
to the praise of all the Christian virtues. 

And again, I should never praise or honour a man simply 
because he had a great office, nor because he had the 
praise of men ; nor eboald I praise and honour a man be- 
cause he had the greatest intelloct in the world, and the 
widest cultarQ of that intellect. I should take the in- 
tellect for what it was worth ; but I should honour the just 
conscience of a man who carried a hod up tho tallest lad- 
der in Boston | I should honour the loving heart of a girl 
who went without her dinner to feed & poor boy j the faith 
in God which made a poor woman faithful to every daily 
duty, while poverty and sickness stared her in the face. 
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and ft flmnlccn IniRband smoto her in tho hft^Hi-^-fi^Jaith 
which conquered doRpair, and still kept loving on I I shotild 
honour any one of those things more than the int'Olloct of 
Cicsar an^ Bacon and Hannibal all united into ono : and 
you Bco why ; bocnuBO I put intellect at tho bottom of the 
Bcalo, and theBo higher facultioo at tho other end. 

I put small valuo on the common " signs of religion." 
Church-going is not morality : it is complianco with com- 
mon custom. It may bo grievous self-denial, and often is. 
Reading tho Biblo daily or weekly is not piety : it may 
help to it. Tho " sacraments" arc no signs, of religion to 
mo : they are dispensations of water, of wino, of broad, 
and no more. I do not think a few hours of crying on a 
sick-bod proves that a notorious miser or voluptuarj-^, a 
hard, worldly fellow, for fifty years, has been a saint all 
that time, any more than one mild day in March promos 
that there was no ice in Labrador all winter. 

With such views, you see in what esteem I must bo held 
by society, church, and state. I cannot be otherwise than 
hated. Thm is the necessity of my position, — ^that I must 
be hated ; and, accordingly, I believe there is no living 
man in America bo widely, abundantly, and deeply hated 
as I have beon^ and still continue to be. In the last twelve 
years I fear there hm been more ecclesiajstical preaching 
in the United States against me than against war and 
slavery. Those that hate any particular set of reformers 
hate mo because I am with that particular eet ; with each 
and with all. I do not blame men for this ; not so much as 
some others have done on my account. I pity very much 
more than I blame ; not with the pity of contempt, I 
hope, but with the pity of appreciation, and with the pity 
of love. I see iia the circumstances of men very much to 
palliate tho ofiTences of their character j and I long ago 
teamed not to hate men who hated me. It was not hard 
to learn j I began early, — ^I had a mother who taught me. 

You know the actual condition of the American Church, 
—I mean all the ecclesiastical institutions of the land^ — 
that it has a theology which cannot stand the tmt of rea- 
son ; and accordingly it very wisely resolved to throw 
reason overboard before it began its voya^. You know 
that all Christendom, with a small exception, professes a 
belief in the devil, in eternal torment j and of course all 
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COirisioiycfiotni; Bcarco an^ oxcoption, profcRBes n belief 
in a God who has those quahtics which croaiod. a dovil and 
et orxial torment. 

You know tho morality of tho American Church, Tfio 
clorgy aro ft body of kindly and charitable men. Some 
virtues, which aro not very easy to possosB, they have in 
advance of any other claRS of men amongst us; they aro 
the virtncB which belong to their position. I beliovo they 
aro, as a body, a good deal bettor than their creed. I 
know men often say a man is not so good as his creed ; I 
never knew a minister who was half so bad as Calvinism. 
I surely have no prejudico against John Calvin, when I 
say ho was an uncommonly hard man, with a groat head 
and a rigorous conscience ; but John Calvin himself was a 
great deal bettor than tho Calvinistic idea of God. I 
should give up in despair with that idoa of God : I should 
not cast myself on His raorcy, for there would bo no 
mercy in Him. 

But the preacliing of the churches is not adapted to 
produce tho higher kinds of morality. Certain humblo but 
needful forms thereof tho Church helps, and very much in- 
deed. On tho whole it blocks tho wheels of society back- 
wards, so that society does not run down-hill; but on tho 
other hand, it blocks them forward, so that it is harder to 
get up ; and, while you must run over tho church to get 
far dowa-hiU, you must also run over it to get up. It 
favours certain lower things of morality : higher things it 
hinders. , . 

Here are two great forms of vice, — natural forms. One 
comes from the period of passion ; and, when it is fully 
ripe, it is the vice cf the debauchee : tho other comes 
from the period of calculation; and, when it is fully 
rotten, it is tho sin of the hunker.* Now, the churches 
aro not very sever© on the first kind of vice. They are 
very severe on unpopular degrees of it, not on the popular 
degree. They do service, however, in checking the un- 
popular degree. But the sin of , tho hunkers, I think, the 
chnrclies uniformly uphold and support. The popular sins 
. of calculation are pretty euro to get the support of the 
pulpit on their side. Why so ? They can pay for it in 

* I do not xm thii •word in its politieal mm, but to deWote a maa thorougbly 
selfish on imlctiktion. 
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money and in praiso I I know but fow cicoptions to that 
rule. 

Tlicn thoro aro certain other rnorely occlcBinfitical rices, 
mere conrontionnl tjcos ; not Bins, not tranBgrosRions of 
any natural law. niOBO tlio churches regard aa groat Bins. 
Such aro doubt and di(?boliof of occlesiaRtical • doctrino ; 
neglect of occloKiaKtical ordinances, — of the "Sabbath 
day," as it is called ; neglect of the groat bodily sacra- 
ment, church-going, and tho like. All those offences the 
churches proacn against with groat powor. 

Accordingly tho churches hinder tho highest morality, 
favour tho lower. Tho highest momlity is thought super- 
fluous in society, contemptible in pohtics, and an abomin- 
ation in th6 church. 

Just now I leamod through tho newspapers that John 
Wesley's pulpit has been brought to America, and it is 
thought a groat gain. But if John Wesley's Toico, declar- 
ing aloud that slavery is "thG sum of all villanies," were 
to bo brought, it would presently bo excommunicated 
from tho Methodist Church. I undorstand that tho chair 
in which tho " Shepherd of Salisbury Piains " once sat, 
has likewise arrived in America ; and tho tub, I think it 
is, which belonged to tho " Dairyman's Daughter," has 
also immigrated ; and these will be thought much more 
valuable ecclesiastical furniture than tho piety of tho 
Shepherd of Salisbury Plains, and the self-denial of the 
Dairyman's Daughter. It h popular to sprinkle babies with 
water from the Jordan; unpopular to baptize man with 
the spirit of Jesus, and with fire £5pom the Holy Ghost* 

My preaching has been mainly positive, of truth and 
duty in their application to life : but sometimes negative 
and critical, even militant. Tliis was unavoidable; for I 
must show how my scheme would work when brought 
face to face with the church, society, and the State. 

So I have sometimes preached agaimst the evil doctrines 
of tho popular theology j its fiEklse idea of God, of man., 
md of religion. This popular theology contains many 
excellent tmngs : but its false things, taken as a whole, 
are the greatest curse of the nation ; a greater curse than 
drunkenness, than the corruption of political parties ; 
greater than slavery. It stands in the way of every ad- 
vance. Would you reform the criminal^ — along comes 
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theology, with its "Whoso shcddcth roan's blood, by man 
shall his blood bo shod." Would you improve tho church, 
— men soy, "You must listen to tho church, but not refomi 
it ; it must reform you, and not you it." Wonld you 
elovato woman to her rights, — tho popular theology quotes 
St Paul till you nro almost sick of his name. Would you 
refuse obedience to ft wicked law, and quot«o Jesus, and 
every groat martyr from tho beginning of tho world,— 
tho popular theology meets you with " "^Vhoso resistcth tho 
powers that bo, resisteth the ordinance of God." If you 
wish to abolish slavery, — ministers como out vrith tho old 
story of Ham and Noah, and justify American bondage on 
an old, mythology, writ three thousand years ago, nobody 
knows where, nobody knows by whom, nobody knows for 
what purpose. All tho garments possessed by tho chil- 
dren of Shcm and Japheth are too scant to hide tho shamo 
of tho popular theology. At this day it bears tho same 
relation to human progress, that Heathenism and Judaism 
boro in tho first and second and third and fourth centuries 
afi«r Clirist. I confess that, while I respect the clergy as 
much as any class of men, I hato the false ideas of tho 
popular theology, and hate them with my body and vdth 
my spirit, with my mind and my conscience, with my 
heart and my soul ; and I hato nothing so much as I hato 
the false idoas of the popular theology. They are tho 
greatest cnrso of this nation. 

Then I have preached against slavery; and to mo 
slavery appears in two views. 

First, it is a measure to be looked on as a part of the 
national housekeeping. We are to ask if it will pay ; what 
its effect will be on the material earnings of the nation. 
And when we propose to extend slavery to a new terri- 
tory, this ifl the question : Will you have slavery, and your 
land worth five dollara an acre, as in South Carolina ; or 
will you have freedom, and your land worth thirty dollars 
an acre, as in MassachueettB ? Will you have slavery, and 
the average earnings of all the people one dollar a week ; 
or freedom,, and the avoz^e earnings four dollars a week f 
Will you have slavery, and the worst cultivated lands, the 
rudest houses, and the poorest towns ; or will you have 
freedom, and the nicest agriculture, the best manufactures, 
the richest houses, and the most sumptuous towns? Lookp 
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ing at it barely an a part of housekoepin^, if I wctr a mon- 
arch, I should not like to say to Califonua, Texas, and Now 
Mexico : " You might have inBtituiions thnt vrould make 
your land worth thirty dollars an aero, and enable your 
people to oam four dollars a week ; but you shall Imvo in- 
fititutions thjvt will make your land worth five dollars an 
acre, and tho average earnings of the people ono dollar n 
week." I like money too .well io tnko off throe dollars 
from every four that might bo enmod, and twenty-five 
dollars from every acre of land worth thirty. I should 
think twice, if I were tho President of tho United States, 
before I did anything to bring about .that result. 

That is not all. Slavery is a principle, to be looked on 
as a part of our national religion : for our actions aro our 
worship of God, if pious ; of tho " devil," if impious. It 
is to bo estimated by its conformity to natural law. From 
my point of view it is against all natural right, all natural 
religion, and ip, as John Wesley said, " the sum of all 
villajies.** When tho question comes up. Shall we in- 
troduce slavery into a new torritory ? this is tho question 
to bo asked, Shall the labouring population bo reduced to 
the legal rank of cattle ; bought, bred, branded as cattle ? 
Shall tho husband have no right to his wife's society ? 
Shall tho maiden hav© no protection for her own Virtue ? 
Shall tho wife bo tiOm from her husband ? Shall a mother 
bo forced to cut the throats of four of her children, or else 
see them Bold into slavery ? — a case that has actually 
happened. K I were a moiiarch, I should not like to levy 
such a tax on any people under my dominion. If I were 
President of tho United States, I should not like to say to 
California, New Mexico, or old Mexico, " I intend to re- 
duce you to that position;" and I think if I did, and stood 
up before yon afterwards, you would have something to 
say about xt. I should not like to do this for the sake of 
being President of the United States. 

Now, I must confess that I hate slavery ; and I do not 
hate it any the less since it has become so popular in 
Boston, and, after a belief in the finality of the compromise 
measures haa boon made the sine qua mn of a man's social, 
political, and ecclesiastical respectability, I always hated 
it, and hate it aH tlie wor^e to-day for what it has done. 
' Then I have preached against oppression in every form : 
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tho t^Tranny of man over woman; of popular opinion over 
tho indiviaool reason, conacience, and soul. I havo 
preached against the tynmny of public law, when .the law 
was wicked! Standing in a pulpit, preaching in the name 
of God, could I call on yoil to blaspheme tho name of God 
for the sake of obeying a wicked statute which men had 
mode ? When I do that, may my right arm drop from my 
ahouldor, (m.d my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth ! 
I have preached against the tyranny which takes advan- 
tage of men's misfortunes, and with the sponge of illegal 
usury Bucks up the earnings of honest men ; against the 
tyranny of the few over the many in Europe, and of the 
many over the few in America. I love freedom of thought 
and of action; and I claim for every man the right to 
think, not as I do, but as he must or may. 

Then I have preached against intemperance,, against 
making ram, selling rum, and drinking rum. The evil 
of intemperance has been under my eyes every Sunday. 
There is not a man before me, not a woman before me, 
not a girl or boy before me, but has lost some dear and 
valued relative, within not many years, slain by this mon- 
stroos vampire, which sucks and poisons the body of 
America. The poor , men that I feed have been made 
paupers by rum; of the funerals that I attend, rum, with 
Its harsh hammer, has ofi;en nailed down the coffin-lid ; 
and of the marriages that I have helped to solemnize, how 
often has the wife been left woide than a widow ! Since 
intemperance has become so popular in Boston; since it 
has got the mayor and aldermen on its side, and while 
every thirty-fifth voter in Boston is a licensed seller of 
ram; when it is invested with such strength, and gets 
possession of the House of Bepresentativeer, — <• I have 
preached against it all the more. I know, from the little 
town where I was bom, as well as this la^je one, what a 
curse and blight drunkenness is. 

Then I have preached against war, and I suppose, be- 
fore lott^, I shall have a new occasion to lift up my voice 
against it once more. 

Now, with such ideas, and such a style of preaching,. I 
could not be popular. Hated I must neeus be. How 
eonld it be otherwise? Men who knewl ko God bat a 
jealous Gtid.;. no hnman nature but tot^ depriavity ; no 
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religion but the ordinances of baptism, the Lord's Supper, 
and reverence for ancient words of holy men, and the like ; 
no truth but public opinion ; no justice but public law ; 
no earthly good above respectability, — ^thoy must needs 
hate me, and f do not wonder at it. I fear there is not a 
theological newspaper in the land that has not delivered 
its shot in my face. You know how the pulpits, at various 
times, have rung out with indignation against mo, and 
what names you arid I have been called. 

Well, I have not yet fired a shot in my own defence. 
Not one. I have replied to no attack, to no calumny. I 
have had too much else to do. In comparison with the idea 
which I endeavour to set forth, I am nothing, and may go 
to the ground, so that the truth goes on. 

When I first came to stand in this place, riiany of my 
Unitarian brethren of the city, and elsewhere, complained 
publicly and privately, that they were held responsible for 
my theological opinions, which, they did not share; and 
that they nad no ^portunity to place themselves right be- 
fore the public. To give them an opportuniiy and occasion 
for developing the theological antithesis betwixt their doc- 
trines and my own, and to let the public see in what things 
they all agreed, iEmd in what they unitedly di£fered from me, 
I published " a Letter to the Boston Association of Congre- 
gational Ministers, touching' certain Matters of their Theo- 
logy*" But, alas 1 they have not answered the letter, nor 
informed the public of the things in which they " all agree 
with each othiar," and wherein they all differ from me. 

Men predicted our defeat. I believe, six months was 
the longest space allotted to us to live and repent : that 
was the extent of our " mortal probation." We ought not 
to think harshly of men for this. I suppose they did the 
best they could with their light. But we went on, and 
continued to live. It is a little curicus to notice the reasons 
assigned, by the press and the pulpit, for the audience that 
CAUie together. For the first six months ! took pains to 
collect mQ opinions of the theolo^cal press and pulpit. I 
would say that, with this exception, I have seldom read 
the varions denunciations which have been written against 
youi and me, and which have been sent, I hope with the 
best intentions, from all parts of the United States. When 
I have received them^ and seen their character from a> line 
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or two, — and tho posfcag-o was soldora paid,* — I havo im- 
mediatoly put thom in tno safest of all placoH, — committed 
them to tho flamoa. But, for this period of six months, 
during which our ecclesiastical existence was likely to con- 
tinue, I inquired what tho opinions of tho press and pulpit 
wore. 

Tlio first reason assigned for tho audience coming toge- 
ther was this: They came from vain cuiiosity, having 
itching ears to hoar " what this babbler sayeth." 

Tlien it was said men came here because I taught " utter 
irroligion, blank immorality ; " that I had no love of God, 
no fear of God, no love of man ; " and that you thought if 
you could get rid of your conscience and soul, and trample 
immortality under-foot, and were satisfied there was no God, 
you should " have a very nice time of it hero and hore- 
aller." Men read history very poorly. It is not ministers 
who falsify tho word of God that are ever popular with the 
great mass of men. Never, never I Not so. The strictest, 
hardest preacher draws crowds of men together, when he 
speaks in the name of religion and God's higher law ; but 
eloquent Voltaire gets most of his admirers of scoffing 
among the cultivated, the refined, and the rich : atheism 
ia never democratic. 

Then it was declared that I was a shrewd, practical man, 
perfectly " well posted up " in everything which took place; 
knew how to meuce investments, and get very large returns : 
unluckily, it has not been for myself that this has been true. 
And it was said that I collected large-headed, practical 
men to hear me, and that you were a " boisterous assem- 

bly." 

Then, that I was a learned man, and gave learned dis- 
courses on ecclesiastical history or political history, — ^things 
which have not been found very attractive in the churches 
hitherto. 

Then again, that I was a philosopher, with a wise head, 
anid taught men " theological metaphysics ; " and so a large 
company of men seemed all at once smitten with a panic 
for metaphysics and abstract preaching. It was never so 
before. . , 

. Then it was reported that I was a witty man, and shot 

* Here I mart make one exception. AbunTe letters from Sonth Csrolimi 
luire been oaiforml^ post-paid. Duoh anonymous letters I, never read' 
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nicely foatliorod an*ow8 veiy deftly into the mark ; and thnt 
znou came to attend the sharp-sbooting of a wit. 

Then there was a seventh thing, — that I was an oloanont 
m^n ; and I rcmoriibor certain diatribes against tho folly of 

filling churches with cloqncnco." 
. Then again, it was charged against mo that I was a phi- 
lanthropist, and taught tho lore of mcn^ but did " not 
tc^ch at all the lovo of Grod; " and that men really loved 
to lovo one another, and so camo. 

Then it was thought that I was a sentimentalist, and 
tickled tho ears of " weak women," who camo to dwight 
themselves, and be filled full of " poetry and loVo." ' 

The real thing they did not seom to hit ; that I preach- 
ed an idea of God, of man, and of religion, which com- 
mended itself to the nature of mankind. 

Prom the churches in general I expected little ; but I 
have found much deep and real kindness from fellow-min- 
isters of all denominations, — ^Unitarian, Universalist, Bap- 
tist, Methodist, Calvinist, and Christian. On the whole, — I 
am sorry to say it, — I have had loss friendship shown m© 
by the Unitarian sect in America, all things considered, 
than by the other sects. The heartiest abuse has como 
from my ovra brethren, and the stingiest testimonials for 
any merit. That was to be expected. I was a Unitarian : 
that is, I utterly rejected the TMnitarian theolog^j I asso- 
ciated chiefly with Unitarian clergymen. When my theo- 
logical opinions became known to the wider public, some 
twelve years ago, they were declared " unsafe " and " dan- 
gorous " by the stricter sects. So an outcry was raised, 
not only against me, but also against the Unitarian sect* 
In self-defence, many Unitarian ministers, who had long 
been accused of being "hag-ridden by the orthodox," 
tamed round, and denounced both my opinions and me, 
sometimes in the bitterest and most cruel fashion. They 
said, " He must be put down." They sought ito silence " 
me, to exclude me from the journals and the pulpits of tho 
sect, to dissuade .lyceum committees from askmg me to 
llecture, and to prevent my speaking in Boston. Nay, 
some took pains to prevent my parishioners at West Box- 
bury from attending service there; they tried to hinder 
]bookseller8 from publishing my works ; and twelve years 
ago I coidd not find a publisher to put his name: to tha 

voit. xa.—Aut<^. and Miteell. 14 
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title-ptvgo of tho first odifcion of my " Discourso of the 
Transiont and Pomanont in Chrisfcianitjr," — the Swodon- 
borgian printers generously volantoercd their name { Tho 
commonost courtesies of life wore carefully vrithhold. I 
was treated like a leprous Jew. Studious attempts at de- 
liberate insult were frequently made by Unitarian clergy- 
men. I soon found, that, if theological odium bad boon 
legally deprived of the arrows in its ancient quiver, it had 
yet lost none of tho old venom from its heart. Tho Uni- 
tarians denied tho great principle they had bo manfully 
contended for, — free spiritual individuality in religion. I 
must say I think they made a mistake. As a measure, 
their conduct was inexpedient ; as a principle, it was false 
and wrong ; as priestcraft, it was impolitic ; as ethics, it 
was wicked : they hurt their own hand in breaking the 
Golden Rule over my head. But there were some very 
honoiutible exceptions in the denomination ; men who lost 
sectarian favour by adhering to a universal principle of 
morals ; and let mo say, that I think no sect m Chnstcn- 
dom would, in such a case, have treated a " heretic " in 
their own bosom with so little harshness as the Unitarians 
have shown to me. They have at least the tradition of 
liberality, which no other sect possesses. In England they 
have met my opinions with philosophical fairness, if not 
with partiality, and treated me with more consideration 
and esteem than I ever ventured to claim for myself. 

All over the land I have found kindly and warm-hearted 
men and women, who have shed their dew-drop of sympa- 
thy upon me, just when my flower hung its head and 
collapsed, and seemed ready to perish. There is one 
clergyman to whom I owe an especial obligation. He has 
often stood in this place, and, for conscience' sake, has 
made greater and more difficult sacrifices than I. He be- 
gan as an evangelist to the poor in Boston; carrying them 
the body's bread in his left hand, and Heaven's own manna 
in his Tight ; and he now sheds broader charity &om the 
same noble and generous heart. " A friend in need is a 
fnend indeed;" and, if his face were not before me at 
this moment, I should say what his, modesW would be 

pained to hoar ; but it is what none of you need to be told.* 

i I 

* If this •ermon tihonld fall into the lutnds of a etnmger, he may be gM to 
kaoy that I refe; to the Ber. Joun T. Sabobht. ; 
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It is ciglit ycftPB since first we came together; and that 
is a loD - time in American histoxy. America has gained 
four new Jtates in that time ; a lorritory bigger than tlio old 
thirteen ; and got all this now country by wickodnoss. Wo 
have spread slavery anew over a country larger than the 
empire of Franco ; have fought the Mexican war, so noto- 
rious for its iniquity. We have seen both political parties 
become the tools of sl^ivery ; the Democratic perhaps a little 
worse lhan the Whig. We have seen the Fugitive Slave 
Bill welcomed in Boston, a salute of one hundred guns fired 
to honour its passage ; and a man kidnapped pqt of the 
birth-place of Samuel Adams, to the delight of the control- 
ling men thereof! You and I have repeatedly transgressed 
the laws of the land, in order to hinder " Unitarian Chris- 
tians ** of Boston, supported by their clergy, from sending 
our fellowshippers into the most hideous slavery in tlio 
world I 

Great men have died, — Jacki^on, Adams, Taylor, Calhoun, 
Clay, Webster. What changes have taken place in Europe 
in this brief ei^ht years 1 The old Pope has .died. The 
new Pope promised to be a philanthropist, and turned out 
what we now see. All of royalty, all of the king, " was 
carried out from Paris in a single street cab ; " and a few 
days later Napoleon the Little " came in, furnished with 
nothing but "a tame eagle and a pocketful of debts." We 
have seen France rise up to the highest point of sublimity, 
and declare government to be founded on the nnchanging 
law of God; and the same France, with scarcely the firing 
of a musket, drop down to the bottom of the ridiculous^ 
and become the slave of the stupidest and vulgarest even 
of vulgar kings. We have seen all Western Europe con- 
vulsed with revolutions; the hope of political freedom 
brightening in men's hearts ; and now see a heavier des- 
potism as the present result of the defeated efibrt. Kossuth 
IS an exile; and a mined debauchee is the '^imperial 
representative of morality ** on the throne of Saint Ifouis.; 

1 have been your ministeralmost eightyears. Some of our 
members have withdrawn, and walk no more with ns. I trust 
ihey were true to their conscience, and went, where wiser 
and abler and better men can feed their souls as I cannot. 
I^have never thought it a religious duty for any man to list- 
en to my poor words ; how poor nobody knows bo well as L 
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In mysolf there exo many thinga which I lament. It has 
boon a groat griof t/O mo, oo I have looked npon rour facoa, 
that I wai no worthier to Bpoak iio you : that I had not a 
larger intolleotnal power, by Dirt> and cultun?, t-o honour the 
ideas withal ; and, still more, thi.w, in oonscionoe and heart 
And Honl, I was so poor. 

One thing in my ministry has troubled me a good deal. 
Coming from a littlo country pariBh, with the habits of a 
country minister ; knowing every man, woman, and child 
therein ; knowing the thoughts of all that had any thoughts, 
and the doubts of such as hod strength to raise a doubt, — 
I have found it painful to preach to men whom I did not 
know in the intimacy of private life. For the future, I 
hope it will be possible for me to know you bettor, and 
more intimately in your homes. 

I must have committed many errors. When on old man 
I trust I shall see them, and some timo point them out, 
that others may be warned by my follies. You must know 
my character better than I know it. My private actions I 
know best ; but yon see me in joy and soirow, in indigna- 
tion and penitence, in sermon and in prayer, when there 
is no concealment in a man's face. Hold a medal, worn 
smooth, before the fire, and the old stamp comes out as 
before. Concealment lifts her veil before any strong 
emotion which renews the face. You must know me better 
thui I know myself. I also know you. I have tasted your 
kindness in pubHc and private ; not only from women,— 
who have always shown the readiest sympathy for a new 
religious development, from the time when Pharaoh's 
daughter drew a slave's child out of the Nile, to that day 
when a woman poured the box of ointment over the head 
of Jesus,— -but also from men j not only from young men, 
but from those whose heads have' blossomed anew with the 
•venerable flowers of i^. 

Yon, my friends, have been patient with my weaknesses, 
Mnd and affectionate. I think no man ever hp^ truer, 
warmer, or more loving friends. As I have looked round on 
your faces, before the commencement of service } as I have 
sat and seen .the youns and the old, the rich and the poor, 
the joyous'and the sa^ come together as I have gathered 
up the outward elements of my morning grayer from the 
^^ouB faces and dissimilar histories^ which, at a single 
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glftiico, Btood boforo mo,-- -my friondn, I havo thatikod my 
uod it wm my lot to Btjvnd hero ; and yot havo reproached 
myeolf again and again, that I was no worthier of tho trost, 
and havo askod boforo God, " Who is sufficient for these 
thin gs f " 

1 know how often I must havo wounded your fooliags, i^ 
Gipoaking of tho political conduct of America ; for I havo 
endeavoured to honour what was right, and oxpoao to ccn- 
Buro what was wrong, in both parties, and in tho third 



sins of trade. I have preached on all tho oxcitiag and 
agitating topics of tho day. I wonder not that some friends 
woro ofiendod. I only wonder that such a multitude haa 
Btill continued to listen. Verily, thoro is little to attract 
you in those surroundings : public opinion pronounced it 
mfamous to bo hero. It was tho ideas of absolute religion 
that drew yoi^ hero through ill report. Tho highest and 
tho best things I havo had to offer havo always found tho 
warmest welcome in your heart. 

. We must bid farewell to those old walls. They havo not 
been very comfortable. All the elements havo been hostilOi, 
Tho winter's cold has chilled us ; the summer's heat has 
burned us ; the air has ofton been poisoned with contamin- 
ations, a whole week long in coll^ing; and the element 
of earth, the dirt, that was ererywhere. As I h&re stood 
here, I have ofben seen the spangles of opene^-danoers, who 
begniled the previous night, lyin^ on the 3oor beside me ; 
and hare picked them up in imagination, and woven them 
into my sermon and psalm and prayer. The associationfi 
commonly connected with this hall have not been of the 
most agre^ble chaxucter. Dancing monkeys and " Ethi- 
qpian serenaders," making Tulgar merriment oat of the 
ignorance ind the wretchedness of the American &lave> 
hAve occupied this spot during the week, and left their 
marks, their instruments, and their b£'e&th, behind them on 
Sunday. Could we complain of such things? I have 
tiionght we were very well provided for, and have given 
God thanks for these old, bnt spaoioiis walls. Tho ewly 
ChristienA worshipped in caverns of the ground. In the 
tombs of dead men did the only Hve relip^on find its dweU- 
inp^'place at ^me. The star of Christutnity " first stood 
stiU over a stable 1 " Them old walls will tdwaye be dear 




I havo not passed over tho 
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ftnd BocTod to mo. Even tho woathcr-stamw Oicroon nro 
mo more nacrod than tho pictures which tho genius of 
Angolo paint-od in tho Sistino Chapel, or thoBO with which 
Rnphncl adorned tho Vatican. To mo they aro aBBociatod 
with Bomo of tho holiest aspirationn and dovoutcst hours of 
my mortal life, and with tno facos which welcomed OYcry 
noblo word I over loamod to Rpoak. 

Well, wo must bid them farewell. Yonder clock will no 
moro remind mo how long I have trospassod on your 
pationoo, when your faces toll no ouch tale. Wo will bid 
thoBO old walls, those dusty lights, farewell. Our old com- 
panion, tho organ, has gone before us ; and again sliall wo 
near its voice. 

But what have I boon to you in all this time ? You havo 
lent mo your cars ; I havo taken your hearts too, I believe. 
But let mo ask this of you : havo I dono y ou good, or harm ? 
Havo I taught you, and helped you, to revpronco God tho 
moro ; to havo a firmer and heartier faith in Him ; to lovo 
Him tho deeper, and keep His laws tho better ; to lovo man 
the moro ? If so, then mdood has my work been blessed, 
and I have been a minister to you. But if it has not been 
so J if your reverence and faith in God grow cold under my 
preaching, and your zeal for man dwindles and passes 
ftway, — ^tnen turn off firom me, and leave me to the cold 
gilding and empty magnificence of our new place of wor- 
ship j and ^o you and seek some other, wh.o, witb a loftier 
a^nring mmd, shall point upwards towards God, and, with 
a holier beart, shall bid you love Him. But, above all 
things, let me entreat you that no reverence for me shall 
ever blind your eyes to any fault of mine, to any error of 
doctrine. H there are sins in my life, copy them not. Ro- 
member tbem at first, drop the tear of charity on them, 
and blot them out. 
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SERMON II. 
OP ran i-osmoN and duty op a MraisxBiu.fni '^-ir*.;« 



" I know whom I hare boIieTed."~2 Timotut i. I'h ' 

In tho development of mankind, all tlie groat desires get 
Bomo instrument to help ackiovo their end — a machine for 
tho private hand, an institution for tho mind and conscience, 
tho heart and sou), of mtUions of men. Thas all tho great 
desires, great duties, great rights, become organized- in 
human history; provided with some instrument to roach 
out and achieve their end. This is true of the finite desires ; 
true also of the infinite. 

Man v^ould be fed and clothed : behold tho tools of afffi- 
culture and tho arts,— tho plough and the factory. Ho 
would bo housed and comforted : behold the hamlet and 
the town. Man and maid would love one another : see the 
home and the family,— the instrmnent of their love. 
Thousands want mutual succour : there is society, with its 
neighbourly charities, and duties every day. Millions of 
men ask defence, guidance, unity of action : behold the 
State, with its constitutions and its laws, its officers, and 
qJI its array of political means. These are finite j ' a length* 
ening of the arm, a widening of the understanding ; tools 
for the conscience and the heart. Thereby I lay hold of 
piatter oud lay hold of man, and get the uses of tho mate* 
rial world and of my brother men. 

These are finite, for to-day. But the same mla applies 
to the infinite desires. Man would orient himself before 
his God ; and hence, fdong-side of the field and the factory^ 
ix:^ the midst of thei hamlet and the town, beside the State- 
liouse and t^e Market-house, there rises up the Church, its 
fij}g^ pointing to the sky. Tim is to represent to man the 
jji&ute desire, infimto duty,infimte right. Thereby mankind 
l^onld avail itself of the forces of God, and be at home in Hift 
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woxld. Man is bo much body, that the mouth gooH always : 
ho never forj^ots to bviild and plant. Bnt tho body is bo 
full of soul, Ihrit no gonoration ever loses sight of God. 
In this ehip of tho body, cruising ofl in many an unholy 
ontorpriso, standing Off and standing on, ticking and veer- 
ing witli tho shifting wind of circumstance and time, there 
is yet a little noodici that points up, which has its dip and 
variatious ; 

*' Bnt, tbongh it tremWos as it lowly lio^ 
Points to tho light that changes not i Tcn." 

Man must have his institution for tho di\ side of liim, 
and honco comes tho church. Man has a j liost before ho 
has a king ; and tho progress in his idea of priost marks 
the continual advance of tho human raoo. 
, Tho minister is to servo tho infinite duties of man, minister 
to his infinite rights j and is to betake himself to tho work 
of religion, as the . farmer to agriculturo, tho housowright 
to building. But his function will depend on his idea of 
religion, of what religion is ; that on his idea of God, of 
what God is. 

- Now, in all tho great historical forms of religion, both 
before and after Christ, priest and people have regarded 
God as imperfect in power, in wisdom, in justice, in love, 
or in holiness ; as a finite God, and often vnth a dark back- 
ground of evil to Him. Therefore, while they hf "^e wor- 
shipped before the Father, they have trembled betore the 
devil, and deemed the devil mightier than God. Henco 
religion has been thought the service of an imperfect God, 
and of course a service with only a part of the faculti^ of 
man ; those faculties not in their perfect action, but in 
their partial development and play. 

Thus the function of the minister has been a very differ- 
ent thing in different ages of mankind. Let mo sum up all 
these in three great forms. 

. I. First, the priest was to appease the wrath of God. 
He was to stand between offended Deity and offending m&n^ 
to propitiate Gi^d and appease Him^ to make Him humane. 
The priest was a special mediator between God on the one 
sidQ, and man on the other | and it was taught that God 
would not listen to Silas and Daniel : Be would hear the 
word of Abner. So Abner must propi^to the Deity for 
Silas end Danielo 
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Tho prioat nttompts ihio, first, by csacrifico, which iho 
oflTcnding offers to tho offended; and tho Bocrifico is an 
fttoncmcnt, a poaco-offcring, a bribe to God to buy off his 
anger. Next, ho attempts it by prayora, which,it is thought, 
alter tho mind of God and his purpose j for tho priest is 
supposed to bo mure humane than tho God who made 
humanity. But God, it is thought, will not hoar tho prayer 
of tho profane people, nor accept their socrifico ; only that 
Of tho Bocred priest. 

. This, then, was tho fimction of tho heathen and Hebrew 
priest for a long time. Without sacrifice by tho priest's 
kand, there was no salvation. That was tho rule. *' Come 
pot empty-handed beforo tho Lord," says tho priest, " else 
Ho vrill turn you off." Then, tho offering of a sacrifico 
was thought to bo religion, and tho priest's function, was 
to offer it. That is tho rudest form. 

II. Next, tho function of tho priest is to roconcilo tho 
offended God to offending men by ritual action, and then 
to communicate salvation to men. by outward moans, — bap- 
tism, penitence, communion, absolution, extreme unction, 
and the like. Horo the priest is no longer merely a sacri- 
ficer : ho is a commumcator of salvation already achieved ; 
he does not make a new deposit of salvation, but only 
draws on tho established fund. That is tho chief function 
pf tho Catholic priest at this day. But still, like tho He- 
brew and heathen priests,he makes "intercession with God*' 
for the living and the dead. " Out of the range of tho 
Bacraments of the Church," says he, " there is no salvation : 
the wrath of God will eat you up." The Catholic priest 
does not make a new and original sacriiice; for the one 
great {sacrifice has been made once for all, and Gt)d has 
been appeased towards mankind in general. But the priest 
is to take that great sacrifice, and therewith redeem this 
and the other particular mtan ; commtmicatiug to individuals 
the general salvation which Christ has wrought. With the 
Catholic, therefore, to take the saoFoments is thought to be 
' TOligion, and the great thing of religion. , 
< III. Then, as a third thing, the priest aims to commtuu- 
cate and explain & miraoulous revelatioQ. of the will of God ; 
and the worshippers are to believe that mix^cuioas revela- 
jbion of the will of God, have faith in it. jlhat is tho 
only means of salvation with them. So^ in: this third fom^ 
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to take tKo Sorlptrirea aud believe tlism is tliovight to be 
religion. Tkin is the o^ief oificial function of the Protestant 
prieat,— to commiinicato and explain the Scriptures ; and 
all the theological seminaries in the Protestant world for 
the ethioation of clergyine/i are establiehed chiefly for that 
function, — ^to teach the young man to communicate and 
explain the Scriptures to mankind | for belief in them is 
thought to be reli^om. Chillingworth, two hundred years 
ago, said, " The Bible is the religion of Protestants ; ^* 
and meant, To believe tfce Bible is the religion of Protest- 
ants I And that is what is meant by Balvation by faith. 

The lino of hist/orical continuity is never broke. The 
Catholic prieat, like the Hebrew and the heathen, etill 
daiiis to alter the mind of G«d by " intercession." The 
Protestant priest, like the Catholic, yet pretenda to commu- 
nicate salvation by the " bicraments," in the waters of bap- 
tism, or the bread and wine of communion ; and to change 
the purposes of God, by prayer for rain in time of drought, 
for health in time of pestilence. However, the chief func- 
tion of the Protestant priest is to commumcate and explain 
the Scriptures ; for ho says, "Out of the range of belief in 
f?oripture there is no salvation." 

The heathen and Hebrew priests say, " Offer the sscri- 
fico, and be saved." Says the Catholic priest, " Accept 
the sacrament, and ba saved." Says the IVotestant priest. 

Believe the Scriptures, and be saved." That has been, 
or still is, the official fimofcion of these thi'ee classes of miii" 
isters in s:xcred things. They repiresent the three 8uccei>- 
sive ideas of religion which have appeared in the heathen 
and Hebrew Church, in the Catholic Church, and lastly in 
the Protiestant Church. 

But at thia day, in all the forma of religion which be- 
long to the two leRdiiig i-aces of mankind, the Caucasian 
and the Mongoliffin,--"Comprisiag the Hebrew, Zoroastrian, 
Buddhist, C&iatian, and Mahometan,— the priest has got 
an exceptional function. That has come upon Mm by ac- 
cident, (ss it vrefQj ia the progress of man,— kumaa e/Q- 
cident, for there are no divine ones j God leta nothing slip 
unawares from hi^ pen : theye are 3«q ©ccadents w. his 
••vorid. And that function is, to promot^ rpligioa ; to pro- 
mote plaia piety amd plain morality— -tl^e love of God ejid 
tiie Ijov© of mjm, a 
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This, I say, is excoptional. It is only a Babsidiary part 
of ^=iK© function, even of the Protestant mmister. True, 
throughout ail Christendom the priest demands righteous- 
ness. But mark thij : he demands it as a measure con- 
venient for present expediency, not as a piinoiplo neces- 
sary to eternal salyation. This exceptional mnction is 
more important with the Catholic thiwi it was witli the 
heathen or Hebrew j more important with, the Protestant 
than it is with the Catholic. Still, it is snbsidiaiy ; and it 
is thought that the sin of a whole life, however wicked, 
m&y bo wiped out all at once, if, on his death4ied, a man 
repeats a few passages of Scripture, and declares his faith 
in the redemption of Christ, and a belief in the words of 
the Bible. A man so base as Aaron Bott' — the most dread- 
ful specimen of human depravity that America has yot 
produced, so far as I know — might have left an un- 
blemished reputation for Christianity, if, a few weeks be- 
fore he died, he had confessed his belief in ev3ry word be- 
tween the lids of this Bible ; had declared that he had 
no confidence in human virtue, hoped for ssslv&tion only 
through Christ ; and if he had taken the communion at a 
priest's hand. That would have given him a better reputa- 
tion in the churches than the noble career of Washin^n, 
:md the long, philanthropic, and almost unspotted kfe of 
Franklin. 

I say this is subsidiary. The Pjrotestant ptieat does not 

rely on it as his main work ; and, in proof of Huocess, I 
have seldom known a minister point to the morsiUty of Ms 
parish,— not a dmiikard in it, not a licentious man, not & 



even to the comfort of Ms parish,-— pauperism gone, all 
eotive, doing well, and well to do. H© t^s you of the 
number that he has admitted to the " Chriistian &mma» 
nion," of thos© that he has " sprinkled *' with the waters 
of baptism; not the souls he W baptised with the Holy 
Ghost and itis beauteous he& f Men wiaK to ps?ove that the 
Americana are a " Christian people/* a -'religious people 
they tell the number of Bibles ih<^ «te in tihe l^d i ibe 
number of churches that point their fingar with such 
beauty to the sl^ ; t'k'sy nm&t t<all of th® good deeds of 
the nation; of its institutioni, of ideas, its sentsmenie^ 
Aisd when an outcry is made agrunst the advance of *^ isi« 




I have ieldom known him refer 
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iJdolity/* nobody (|tiiol.08 the tbroc xnillion fiUvou, iho poli- 
tical cwmiption ol tbo ralerav the vonaU ty of tho courtni,^ 
diBposiliora to plunder other nationn ; nobody gpeakB 
of intemporawoo Mid. HcontiouHnoss, md drEihonesty in 
trado: tkoy only say thai somo man '^"doniou total do- 
pravityj, or the fall/' or " tho miraclos/' or the exiatonco 
of a devil/' and tHinlcs ho ia "wiser than tho Bible." Any- 
whoro in Chrietendom it would bo doemod a heresy against 
ftU Chnstondom to uay that human imturo was snmciont 
for human history, and had tumod out on trial jtt«t as 
God meant it should tram out on trial and that a raan's 
salvation wao his charactor, Ms heart, and his life, 
• If wo stfjkrt with tho idea that Gbd is infinitely perfect 
in power, in wisdom, in justice, and in love and holiness, 
~tlbeu the function of tho minister is not to appease the 
wrath of Gt>d by sacri&ce and intercession j not to ootrt- 
munic&te miraculous salTation ; not even to oommnnicato 
and explain a miraculous revelation : it will be to promote 
absolute religion amongst mankind. 

He will start with three facts : first, with tho infinite 
porfeotion cf the dear God j next, with hum&n nature, 
which God made as a perfect means to his perfect end,— - 
kuman nature developed ^us far in its hisUiry ; and, as 
a third thing, with me material universe, the ground 
raider our feet and the heavens over our head; and he 
will take the -miiverse, the world of matter Kcd the world 
of man, m the revekfcion of the infinite God. 

Then, I say, the iunctioiu of the muwiter wiH be to 
teach snd promote the religion of human ?Aature in all its 
parts. He will aim, to i^aoh, firsts natoxal piety, the 
subjective mervice of God, the intemsl worshii?. I meaoi 
the love of God with n^ind and oonaoienoe and heart and 
Qioul i in the intelleotufil form, the love of ev&cy truth aad 
every beauty ; in the moral form, tho love of justice ; in 
tiie affectioinal fomi the love of God m love ; and the love 
<^ God alf#o as holiness ; to say it in a word, love of the 
God of infinite wisdom, justide,^ love, and Holiness, — the 
perfect God, i^e infimte Object, adequate to miiM^ wety 
epiritufii desire of mm. 

Then he must aim to teach n&taral momUty, the ob>. 
jective worship of God, which i« th^ outward servioQ, 
That is, the tepiDig of 0 the laws of the body «ad spirit 
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roiit^tcr or oror mam. 

Tho miiiiistcr is \o (show nhtX tMa pioty md ivLorab'ty 
dammd, — ^in tho forrn, ftrnt, of indiridiml Kfo ; then in the 
form of domestic Hfo ; then of i»ocml, politicaJ^ c!icclci«m.flti- 
cal;, and general haman lifo. Ho is to ahow how ihm ro- 
h'gioB will look in tho pcrwon of ft mm, in a family j, com- 
naunifcy, church, mtioB, and world. That is Ma fanetion. 

Ho is not to humanij!© God, bnt to httmaaiao men ; not 
to appoMO tho wrath of — -thoro is no snch4hing ; not 
to coromnnicate a mysteriouR salvfttiou from m immg'Inw.ry 
devil in another world ; bat, in this Hfo, to help men gei 
i\ real saJvation from want, from ignorance, folly, impiety, 
iro.morality,' opprosftion,, fi.nd every form of «vil. Ho is to 
teaeh man to Bar© himself by hi« characfcei and hia Hfo ; 
not to loan on anotheif ami. Hia fcmction is not to com- 
municate and explain a miraculoua TOVoktion. He knows 
revelation only by ooMtont modes of operation ; revelation 
by kw, not against law; revelation in thia univerB© of 
m&ttir and in tnis greater oniTerse -nt mm, not revelation 
by miracle. What it tho exertional ^dtion of the 
heathen, the Hebrew, the Gathmio, and the Fi^otOBtant 
priest, ia the instontud and only function of tho minisier 
of the infinite Grod, wlio wonld teach the absolnte ireltgion. 

Well, this minister most h&r& regard to Man in hm 
natnrid as body and as spirit. Katnml religion, — why, it 
is for this life> as well as the life to come. It is hni part 
of tbe fonction of reli^on to save me for the next worlds 
I mast be saved for this. He is to taadh fnmi to siibordi- 
nate the body to the spirit, bnt to give the body its due ; 
to enbordine^ the lower des^rrea to tlie higher ; fdl inite 
dlesires, duties, and rights, to the infinite desire, dnty, and 
right ; bat to do this bo tlb^ no one &calty shall iyromiise 
0V6T any other, bat th&t a man ehaSk be the harmony which 
'Geod meant him to be. He is to see to it that mmy one 
is MthM to his own individnal du^n^cter, and iskm n<> 
man for master; everybody for teacher who can Rerre and 
teaeK ; nobodj^ f6r maater Darely to command. And while 
he insists on mdividoslity of life, be most ako resnember 
that the individual is for the fmaHjf tha^ for the com> 
manity, thtf coznmipiity for the nation, and Uie miion for 
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ronnkiad ; imd that ftll of tlioso vamt bo linrmciiionsly do- 
volopod together. Thos the partialiiy of frien<lf5hip, of c;on- 
nubml or ptwent^il lore, tbo narrowBcas of the clan, neigh- 
bourhood, or coimtiy, ho is to correct by thut univorRiU 
phiijtnthropy which takes in noighboarhood, nation, and 
nil mankind. 

Ho ia to romomber, also, tho immort^ life of man, and 
to shod tho light of eternity into man*B conscionf?no88, in 
tho hour of passion, and in tho more dangerous, long, cold, 
clear day of ambition. In tho hour of distroBS and dread- 
ful peril, ho is to help mm to that faith in God which 
^ves BtillnoBB in oyery storm. Ho i» to holp them ovorr- 
come this paerilo fear of death, and to translato their fear 
of God into lov© for Him, — into perfect, blamolosa, abflo- 
luto trast in tho Father; jwad he i& to bring th© light of 
all thijB bonefioenco upon men in the soaeon of peril, and 
in the dreadful hour of mortal bereavement, when father 
and mother and child and wife gather blackness in their 
countenance, and pass away. Over the gate of death he 
is to ctrch tho rambow of everlasting life, and bid men 
walk through Tinabashed, and not ofihamed. He is to pro- 
\inot6 the sentiment of religion, as a feeling of dependence 
isn Gx)d, obligation to God, trust in God, and love for 
God J of idtimate dependence on His providence, unalien- 
able obligation to keep His law, absolute trust in His pro- 
tection, and a perfect and complete faith in His infinite 
perfection. - 

Then he is to promote the practice of thia religioE, so 
that what at first is an instinctive feeling shall be next a 
conscious idea of this ultimate dependence, unalienable 
obHgationj absolute trust, and perfect and complete love; 
he is to promote the application of this consciousness of 
religion to all the departments of human life, — ^individual, 
domestic, social, national, and universal. Of all doctrines 
h© is to ask. Are they true ? of aU statutes. Are they just ? 
of all conduct. Is it manly, loving, and kind. ? of all things, 
— ^institutions, thoughts, and persons. Are they conform- 
able to the natuxe of mankind, and so to the wffl of God ? 
So hie aim must be to make all men perfect men; to do 
this first to his own little congregation,^ and next to ail 
mi^iHxid. . 

Now iiiis <«amot bo done abstractly, i Man is a body 
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as well ftfl n Bpirit. In a material worlcJ, by moans of 
rantorial ilxinga, must ho jrork out hi» (jpiritual prohlemB. 
Tho 8oul ia a soul in tho flesh, and th© ctcnaal dutioR of 
life boar hard on tho transient intcrosta of to-day. 

Man's cliai*actcr is always tho result of two foroes, — 
tho immortal spirit within him, and tho transiont cimoum- 
stancoB ebont liim. Tho *h)iimstor ia to know, that nino 
persona out of ten have thoir ohjaiTOotor znnch inllnonood 
by tho ciroumstoncoB about thorn ; and, ho ia to soo to it 
that thoso cironnistanoos aro good. Thns, tho abetract 
work of promoting iroUgion, and helping to form the 
charactf3r of tho people, brings the ministor into oontact 
with tho material forces of tho world. 

It is idle tx> nay the ministor must not meddio with 

{jiractical things. If tho sum is to Bhino in hoavon, it must 
ook into tho street, and the Bhop, md the cellar; it must 
burnish with loToly light a filing of fgold in the jeweller's 
shop, and it mn«t iUominato the straggling straw in a 
farmer's yard. And just so religion, whicn. communes 
with Gkid with one h&nd, must ky the other on every 
human duty. So you see l^e relation which tho mimster 
must suBtam to tho great works of jasm, to political and 
commercial activity, to literature, and to society in 
general. 

^e St^ate is a machine to work for the advanti^ge of a 
special nation, for its material wel&ire alone, by me«ns of 
certain restricted sentiments and ideas limited to that 
work, written in a Constitution, which is the norm of the 
statutes ; by means of statute laws, which aro the norm 
domestic and social conduct. 80 the Legislature makes 
statutes for tho material weltare of the majority of that 
ziation; the Judiciary decides that the siatates conform to 
the Constitution ; the Ezeoutive enforces tho statutes, and 
the people obey. When the Stato has done this, it has 
dune everything which its idea demands of it at tiie pre- 
sent day. <l 

Now, the minister is to represent, not America, not 
England, not iFrance*alono, but tho human nature of all 
mankind; and see that Ms nation hams no other nation; 
that the majority hinders no minority, however small; 
that it brings the weight of its foot upon no single man, 
never so littio. He must see that the mj&terial comfort of 
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to-day 10 not got ftt the cost of man's spiritniflil wolfaro for 
to-day, to-WkorroWj, and otornity. So ne ie to try every 
Bit^txito of men by the law of Q^odj tho Constitution of 
America by tbo CouBtitution of tho Univoreo. National 
measures ho muntt try by universal principlom ; and if a moa- 
fluro does not equaro with tho abstract tru3 and tho abstract 
right, does not conform to tho will and xho law of God, — 
then ho must oty out, "Away yfWn it 1 " StatoBmen look 
at political economy ; and they ask of oc*ch moasuTO, " Will 
it pay, hero and now ? • ' The minister must look for political 
morality> and ask, " Is it right in tho eyes of God ? " So 
yon see that at once tho pulpit becomes a very near noigh- 
Dour to tho Stato-house ; and tho minister must have an 
eye to correct and guide tho politicians. Ho must -vrBm 
men to keep laws that are just, warn them to break laws 
that are wicked and, as they reverence the dear God, 
never to bow before an idol of statesmen or tho State. 

Then ho must have an eyo to tho business of the nation ; 
and while tho trader asks only, " What merchandise can 
we make ? " the minister must also ask, " What men shall 
wo become ? " Both the politicians and the merchant are 
wont to nse men as more kK)ls, for the purposes of politics 
and. trade, heedless of what comes, by such conduct, to 
their human instrnmeiitb. The minister is to see to it^ 
that man la never subordinated to money, morality never 
put beneath expediency, nor eternity sacrificed to to-dayl 
The slave-trade was once exceedingly profitable to New- 
port and Liverpool, and was most eminently " respectable/* 
But the minister is to ask for its effects on men ; the men 
that traMc, nnd the trafficked men. Once it was as dis- 
reputable in a certain charch in this city to preach against 
slave-buying in Guinea and slavo-seliing in Cuba, as it is 

* now to F^ach against slave-taking in Boston or New Or- 
leans. The spirit of modem commerce is sometimes as 

' hostile to the nigher welfare of tho people as the spirit of 

* ancient war : both Old and New England have abundeait- 
ly proved thas in the piresent century. 

' The minister is to look also at the character of Htera- 
tnre; to waarn men of the bad, and guide them to ^he 
good. At this day the power of th© press is exceedingly 
great for good or for evil. In Americfe, thank God, it is a 
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froo proRB ; and no wickod oonsor lay s his hand on any 
writor'B page. See what a groat oxpnusioti the press has 
got : what was a private thought one night in a aonator'e 
heart, ia the next day a printed page, spread before the 
oyoa of a raillion. men. The press ia an irresponsible 
power, and needs all the more to be looked after ; and 
who is there to look after it, if not the minister that revor- 
pncofl the groat Qt>d ? 

. Then the minister is to study nicely the general conduct 
of society, and seek to guide men from mere desire to the 
solemn counisols of duty ; to check the redundance of ap- 
petite in the period of passion, and the redundiwico of am » 
bition in the more dangerous period of cftloulation.; tat 
guard men against sudden gusts of popiiilar frenzy. 

The groat concerns of education come also beneath the 
minister's eye; and while the press, business, and politics 
keep the lower understanding mtonsoly active and excess- 
ively developed, he is to guipLo men to the culture of rea- 
son, imagination, conscience, the affections, and the soul ; 
is to show them a truth far above the forum and the mar< 
ket's din; is to lead them to justice and to lovf?, and to 
enchant their eyes with the beauty of the infinite Gpd« 
The minister of absoluto religion must be the schoolm88< 
ter for the loftier intellect and the conscience ; the teacher 
pf a philjanthropy that knows no distinction of colour or of 
race ; the teacher of a faith ia God which never shrinka 
from obedience to His law* 

, In society, as yet, there ia still a large mMS of " hea- 
thenism,*' — I mean of scorn for that which is spiritual in 
the body, and immortal in the soul; a contempt for the 
feeble, hatred against the unpopular transgressor, a con- 
tempt for justice, a truckling to expediencyj and a cringe 
ing to men of large understanding and colossal wicked- 
ness. Hence, in the nation there m & perishing class three 
and thirty hundred thousand strong], held as slaves. In 
fill ouir great cities there is another perishing class, goaded 
by poverty, oppressed by crime. The minister is to be an 
especial guardian and benefactor of the neglected, the op- 
pr&ssed, the poor ; eyes to the ignorant, and conscience 
and self-respect to the crinunal. He is not to represent 
jnerely the gallows and the jail : he is to represent th^) 
,^ rou vx^-^Autii. mt Mvmlt^ 15 



spirit of the mm wlio " mme ttt save tlMi-t which tvae lost/* 
and the infinite goodneeB of God , tylio senda tWa aoiiligM 
©ti yoa and toe, m well on better mm. 

Then, in all ottr ava&t citie>«> tltere ie oiiicf deep, and dark^ 
mA gli^tly pit cf cotraptiotiy whereintc, fr(m all New- 
l^^knd's hllla^ tliere flows down wtat was onm ds fail? 
and as and a6 Yi)*giu-£ifd8k as the breath of maiden 
mom. It is the standmg monument Whiclt shows th0 
iictcial positioii of woiftaf. in modem eooiety j that men re- 
gtttd her as the vehicle of theif comfort and the instira- 
ment of their Inst,— not 6i person, only a tMng I Th« 
nvinistor, remembering who it was that Afew Moses oat of 
the river Nile, and -mio washed the feet of onei ^atctt' 
than Moses with her own tiMnrs, and wiped > lem with hor 
hfiir, mnst not foi^^ tMs erime, its conseqnenecs^ which 
contaminate society, and its cause afar off,-^ntempt and 
scorn for woman t that is its {^nsi&« 

In all this you see how different is the^ position and 
frtiiction of the mmister of absolute religion from that of 
the mere priest. In Russia the f^w hold down th^ many^ 
and the priest says nothing {gainst , it. He is thcire only 
to appease God, to administor salvation, to conimunicatd 
Scripture ; not to teach morality and piety* In America 
the many hold down the few,*-^the twenty millions chain 
the three ; and th^ priest eafn nothing against it^r Whut 
does be care ? He goec on appeasing the wrath of Gk>dj 
administering salvation, explaining and Gommunieating 
Scripture, and turns round and says : " This is aH iust as 
it siio Id be, a part of the revelation, salvation, and sacra- 
meats too J come unto me, and believe, and be bapti^d 
with vater." Bsit the minister of absolute religion is to 
liold a different speech. Ho is to say : " My brethren* 
hold there ! Stop your appeasing of God wait till Gkta 
is aagry. Stop yOur imputing of righteousness ! There 
is no salvation in that. Stop your outcry of * Believe, be- 
Heve, believe ? ' Tom round and put an end to tMs hate- 
fhl oppression, and tread it under your feetj and then 
come before your God with clean hands^ and offer your 
gift* That is your sacrifice*" 

Wariike David plunders Uriah of the one lamb that lay 
all ni^t in his bosom ; then siays the mured man with 
the sword of tlie diildren of Ananoiv Tfae priest knows 
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it aII^ and says againfit it' ixot a smgle word; hnb he ttlay^i 
his bullocks, and o€ei^ bis goats and tnirtledovefj^, and 
makes Ms sacrifices, and spreads ont his hands and says^ 
" Save nsy good Lord i David ia a man after tho Lom*8 
own heart* Na word tonohes the conscience of the king 
under his royal robef. Bwt the?e comeia forth a plain nSan; 
not a priest, nay, a prophet : he points the finger, with his 

Thou art the man 1 " and the penitent kmg lies pros- 
trate and weeping in the dust. 

A man of great ifltellect leads off the people : city by 
city they go over. All the priosts of commei^ cry out, 
"Let us do as we list." There is nO higher law!*' 
" I will send back my own brother." Then it is for the 
minister to speak,— *words tender if he can, but at aU 
events, word© iJiat are true, #ords that are just. 

Jnst now the American Esan is hungiy again./ The 
Cuban pottage is savouiy, Peed me/' cries he ; " fof I 
am faint." " Bat^ 0 Esau I says the tempter, " rough 
and hairy, and tired with hunting gold in California, and 
n©gK)6^ in New-England. Bat of tils, 0 American Esau ! 
and be glad. There is no God 1 " Bnt the minister ia to 
say: "American Esau^ wilt thou sell thy birthright of 
nnaUeuable justice ? Thou sell that t Bost not tho'i id' 
member the eye which never slmnbers aor sleeps ? " 

This, my friendsy is the function of the minister. Well, 
has he means adequate to his work ? They are only his 
gifts by nature, and Ms subsequent attainnlents j his 
power of wisdom and justice, hia power of love, and hi» 
power of religion ; that is all : nothing more than that, 
with Ms power of speec^^ .7 bring it to the heart of men. 
But he has for ally the hi lan nature wMch is in all men, 
wMch loves the true and the just, loves man and loves 
God. He has all the forces of the universe to help him 
just so far as he is on the side of truth and right j for ^ 
history is only a large showing, that " the way of the 
transgressor is hardj" and "the path of ihe righteous 
shineth more and more unto the perfect day." There ar© 
the august faces of noble men; who made the world lo^e? 
by their holiness, their philanthropy, and their faith in 
God< Theve are the prophets and apostles,— th^t Moses 
%hom a woman dxew out fmm the waters i this greater , 
than Moses, whose feet a penitent sinner washed with 

15 • 
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her tears. There are t.lxe bleBsod words in this book, fra« 
grant all over with beauty and, with trust in God. There 
fvre the words in every wise book. And, if the minister is 
strong enough, the ground under his feet is hi^a ally j and 
the heavens over his head, — ^they also are his help j they 
both slmll mingle in his sermon as those various flowers 
tkt my side mingle their beauty in this cup. 
' There are living m/m and women about him already to 
help. Some of ihem will teach him new piety and new 
morality. There are great teachers thereof abroad in the 
world at this day ; there are others equally far-sighted in 
the stillness of many a home. Helpers for a religious 
work—they are everywhere. Soon as the trumpet gives 
a not nnoertain sound, they set themselves in order, and 
are ready for the battle. The noblest men of the times 
come round to the side of truth and right j and, when the 
hands of Moses hang heavy, men and wolnen hold them 
up, till the sun goe^ down, and the sky flames with vic^ 
tory. 

The minister has a most excellent position. It is so 
partly by old custom. Best on Sunday, and the instituo 
tion of preaching, are two habits exceedingly needful at 
this day, and of great advantage, if wise^ used )ut his 
position is great also by its natoxe ; for the mimster is to 
preach on themes most concerning to aU,— on the con- 
duct of life, its final destination ; is to appeal to what is 
deepest, dearest, traest, and what is divinest too, in 
mortal or immortal man. 

The most cultivated class care little for piety; but, 
with the mass of men, religion has always been a matter 
the most concerning of all their concerns. So no earnest 
man ever spoke in vain. «Tolm the Baptist, Jesus of Naza- 
reth, peasgait Luther, hardy Latimer, courtly F(^n^on, and 
accomplished Bossuet, when they speak, draw crowds 
from earth, and the humblest sinner looks up and aspires 
towards God» Men in our day forget the power of the 
pulpit, they see so few examples thereof. They know 
that bodily force is power ; that money, office, a place in 
the senate, is power | they forget that tho pulpit is power j 
that truth, j^Btice, and love are power; that knowledgo 
of God and faith in Him are the most powerfal of ^1 
powers, . 
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The fshntch^ia debline. All over New-Bnglaad they 
decline. They cannot draw the rich, nor drive the poor, 
aa once tk^v did of old. Why m it bo ? They have an 
idea which is behind the age ; a theology that did very 
well for the seventeenth century, but ia feeble in the nine* 
teenth. Their science is not good science j you majst t^e- 
it on faitii, not knowledge: it does not represent a feet. 
Their history is not good history : it does not represent 
man, but old dreams of miracles* They have an idea o{ 
God which is not adequate to the purposes of science or 
philanthropy, and yet more valueless for the .purposes of 
piety. Hence men of science turn off with contempt from 
the God of the popular theology; the philanthropists can 
only loathe a Deity who dooms mankind to torture. And 
wiU you ask deeply pious men to love the popular idea of 
God? Here are in Boston a hundred ministers; you 
would hardly know it except by the calendar. Many of 
them are good, kind, well-conduct^, well-mannered men, 
with rather less than the average of selfishness, and 
rather 7iiore than the average of charity. But how little 
do they bring fo pass? Drunkenness reels through^ 
the streets, and shakes their pulpit j the Bible rocks | but 
they have nothing to say, though it rock over. The kid-r 
napper seizes his prey, and they have oxcuaes for the 
stealer of men, but cannot put up a prayer for his victim | 
nay, would drive the fugitive from their own door. ; Whftt 
is the reason ? Blame them not. They are " ordained to 
appease the wrath of God,** to ''administer salvation" in 
wine or water, to communicate and explain a miraculous^ 
revelation." ' They do not thmk that religion is piety, and 
morality : it is belief in the Scriptures ; compliance witih 
the ritual. This is the cause which paralyses mo churches 
of New-Bagland and all the North. The clergy are better 
than their creed. But , who can work well with a poor 
tool? 

Well, my friends, it is to this pulpit that I have come. 
This is my function, such are ?ny means. There wm 
never- such a time for preaching as this xuneteenth cen« 
tury,-— so fidl of vigour, enterprise, activity j so full of 
h&rdy^-headed men. There was never such a time to apeak 
in, such a people to speak to. In no country could I have 
90. feir " a chance to be heiird " as you have given me. 



Tliere is utotWug between me and my Cbd ; onlj my 
foJly- my pjpfjiatli^)©, mj pride, my paemon, ft»/d my sin. I 
iJsmy gel ^\ of tmt'h, of jnsitice, of lore, 'Oif faith in Godj, 
wMf?li 4J10 dear Father has treaavred !w» for eternity, age 
fefiiiei' ago, " Fear not, mj 3on/* eaye tSie Father ; " thoa 
i?Mt have whatsoever thoa cmat t«ke/' .Ajad thora Is 
nothinj^ Iwtiimt m© wni tJie 28,300,0rt) of A-mericj*, or the 
2'3O.,OOO,0'i)O of Christendom ; nothiag buv. lay cowtwdice, 
my foJIy, my ee!fishQ8Sfi}> owd liij sin j my povert^r of spint, 
and my poverty of speech, t mx free to speak,, you are 
free to hear | to giathe?* the good into vessels, and cast the 
bad aw»y. K dd chnrohes do not smt ns, there is aU the 
ic<mfcineR^ to bimJ new 02109 on, e41 the jirmasuent to bnild 
Mito. A good word flies swift and far, Hief© in attrac- 
tion foi> it in haman hearts. Trath, jaetiee> religion, end 
|imnani{^,~--how we love them \ Every day gives wit- 
ness how desr th^ a^e to the hnngiy heart of man. Able 
men make a wioked stcvkitfi, wieked judges violate the 
Oon&iitntion, and defile the great charter of human liberty 
with ungodly hoofs ; but verr seldom can they get the 
«tatote tsxecuted. Keep it,'' says iiie priest : "'msre is 
no h^^ law \ " The preac^g comes to nothing ; but a 
mpdek woman writes a liviile bodE-<~« great book ; pardon 
me for calling it a little book-- showing the wickedness of 
the law "vdii^ men aim to enf<m>e, and in timce three 
months there are 400,000 copies it in the bosom of the 
Ameriean and iJ&e British Ikigland; and it has become a 
iaaie In the heart ©f Chris^ndom^ which will not pass 
Srway, 

Tell ms of the foolislmesB of preaching I " I have no 
«jon£de5a«© In foolish preaching |" but I have ssx »n« 
bosmded conSdenca 5a wise pr©achingy«win pr^hing 
%mt^, fosidf®^ holbess, mA love % in preaching natum 
|nety aad statural mordity. Only let the minister have a 
true idea of God such su3 men need, and of religion such 
m me W&et, and thcte never such a> time for pi««£h« 
ing; fcer sraligioufl power. Let me pray the people's prayes* 
pi righteousaeiBs, of i^th in man, in Oodi and I have no 
i^r that th<e idevfi <»a(eeute Mn ^ Jbwer kw/^ 
' inbes!© was seta? snea *» aataosi jpreacli fc®, I^k sli 
^e ^gour of Amesica J ciiiy in he? Imsd centnry y©t, and 
there met thisee c^d twenty millions 4uif us in the fnoaaly. 



mdi moh % h^mmteMii m tunrcr Imt oat of ^ooirt lisCoirs* 
Look Ali W Ticbiea,i>°<4u»r ^oom^ oattK l^o^adu, ahops, fto- 
torieo, ships, towns; Sun* fwBdom ham m> iho Hcm«o»>ttfe 
^ &v(st)i it h not Ammcft t it^ in Trnkew in Am mamA 
over. Look at the schools, colleges, libranesp Woemm. 
The world mv9v m^w mi^ » populatSon $ m rioh, migoitmB, 
w^U-^nc^M, no CeAarleas, so i(¥eo, and yet so jmng, I 

emre^ %.em, nor never will I ham gmii Cuth m 
Jimm^; m ^ Amenosa idesi in tit* ideel of mv, 
g^v^oToxaont/"^ goveram^sBt of all tli9 pf'Opkt^ by «il tlM» 
peoplo, ioe all the oeople; a. gmremment ^ ji^nr^ ^ 
^dienable rigMn or i»Mi ; goT«rnment aisoox^g to tlM» 
laiw of Qod, end His oonstifcatioa of fh» vjmvrm. To tibe 

r>wdr of immbenB, of mtmj, of mjneti;^ , ffsd saToeiiiflsSe 
will ftsk ijie nation to add th« povar of jnstico, of Ims, 
of fai^^ ia God «nd in the netiual hm of Thm 
we might stu^pftss the othar notiossij, Rot only in vt%Be> 
Qsmhen tind Tolgar golcl« but in ni^teowacai, whieh tbo 
good God asks of qa. 

I have confidence in Anuwiea. I ik» aot thn* 
American BemocnsM^ is alwAfB to be Satnnio, end nerer 
celestiaL I do not beHere in the 'Dsmossmif thi« nrrsm 
and swaggers, that invades Mexico and ond saosdss 
at evesY hi^iesr law whidi is abore the pmims of 
si0b. I know Amesiea better. The BsmoozMj of iJxfli 
Hew Tflstament, of tho Lord's P^yer^ " Fovgrve m iro 
gi?@/' tha DemocnuBj of the hef^iMde@,-««^^ib&l shall 
ds-y be a ''Kingdom eom©.*' I h&re confidsiio© m Assffiei^ 
b«€&B09 1 hmet miiSudmm in num jssnd i^onBdesiijo in 0<)d j 
im He kn£w,whs>t; ^e did when He made the w&i^? agid 
msde hnman natnm eaUdmt f<Kr hmffli Mslosy 
isalv»«ion. 

I say X hms ^nmt &ith in i^aachijiKj ^iih ^sfit ft 
li^Qfi sentimess^, a iielsgioiis idei^ 'wip^ fmlvMmvw ^ 
Wiesid to ba&nty, holineas, paaod^ «^ Ime. Vmidm m^, 
mj Idends, if I my I have Mth in my own preachmgi 
Ibit^ ^iftt «»rm X dbli n<ot speak in misi. Tim lyt^ro ti^ss^ 
3341 tliat. Yon We tassdit «ne to h«nrB a good dsfH of fi^tk 
ifiL say mm piaa^sing; K» it is Tosar hre of i&e id$a whi©!i 
I'Wa set b9£bs« f oa« has bsrooght tog^te week 
weak^ s.nd r^yf it has come to he.f&w a^er yeajp^ isi 



the Jmfi»t of evil report -it vrm imjtot good report. It irtut 
not yonr love for mo : I nra gisd it wm not. It wm tout 
love for my idon of mmsk, of Ood, sad of religion. I Wo 
fiuth in proMhing, axtd jou hATO given me reason to have 
that faiui. 

, I wen Imow the diMoaiij in ihe wny of i&ho religions 
development of Ametioa^ of Ncw-^Engknd, of Boston. 
Look Tonnd> luid Bee what blooke the whe^w forward; 
how iBtrOnff mmghteonsneni appeftm ; bow old it is, how 
onoient and honourable. But 1 am too old to be scared. I 
hme seen too much ever to despair. The histoxy of the 
world,--why, it is the atoiy of the perpetnol trinmph of 
truth over error, of jnstioe over wrong, of love against 
hatO| of jOaith in God viotoriona over evervthincf which 
veeista His Ihw* Is there no lesson in life of that dear 
and emoified one T Eighteen hundred years ago his vmoo 
began to orv to ns ; and now it hm got the ear of the 
world. Each Ghristiaai seot haa some truth tha others 
have not; all have earnest and holy-hearted meu; sectarian 
in their creed, but catholic in character, waiting for the. 
oonaolatiott, and seekinp^ to 1>e men. 

I may hare an easy life,— -I should like it rerj well ; A 
good repattttioii>'»~it would be quite deUghtfol | I love the 
pmse of men,<— perhaps m> man better. But I may have 
a hard Hfe^ a bad name m society, in the State, and a hate- 
fUfiame sn all l&e ch.urche8 of (^irist^dom. My brothers 
and sisterB, 'Ihat ig a very small thing to md, compared 
wii& the eloriovts ^|ladnaB« of telling men the whole troi&» 
and the whole jnstioe, and the #hole love of religian. Be« 
&ae me pass tke whixiwixid of sodelrr, the earuiqaake of 
t3i» Btato, and the fire of the Churtm; bat throngh the 
iKtoarm, end ^ ^arthqml^s oraidi, and the Mse of the &re, 
there oomm the still small voice of reason, of cooscienoe,' 
(oihyre, Kfid of pietv j and is the voiee of Qod. Thme 
iMngs shaU periaa, but this shall midure when the 
hew^^os have &dad, a« '^bese poor flowers shall vaoish 
•way*- 

I am askmiKhed, my friends, tha^ man oome to hsssr m& 
i^mkj notatflU amMed^^ mn name which attends 
Me sw&efwhBm» I am maok more va^^emji^bssA ti»t yoa. 
came, aaTd still oom0,aad wiQ not btdieye snoih evil thi^s. 
1& the dasrk hail we left but a week ago, which has no^ 
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beoome a lirilliiuit ippot in mj mooxodcy, aU ihe elemcnii 
were ftgBinst us : hcrro tibepr «ro in onr fftToar, Heire w oIomt 
air in oiur monilui ; hero it hcmij ftboni oa on OTory side* 
The Bikcrament is okdmiuiaterod to our eywi : 0 tlod, that I 
oonld SidmimKtor inch » BBcnuiMRDt of be«aty also to jonr 
etir, and through it to jour hoart i 

Bobr with me nnd pnrdon nao wheu I Wf that I feaf 
tht».t, of the many persona whom onrioaity haa brought 
hither to-day to Mold the boamty of theae wali»> I cannot 
expect to gather mora than ft handful in my am*. Stand- 
ing in thin large expanae, with this crowd on crciy aidDi 
around and obore me, «nd behind, I feel my wealcneBa 
more than I hare felt it ever before. If my worn can nxioh 
a few earnest and holy hoarta, and appoar in their iiToa, 
then I thank my God that the word haa come to me, and 
will try not to be fiuthlesa, but true. 

I know mr imperfoctiona, mr follies, my &alts, my tins j 
how slenderly I am fiourmahed for the kau^dam I aasnme. 
Yon do not aak that I should proadli to tou of that; 
rather that I should preach thereof to mya^, when there 
is no presence but the unslumberisg Bye, whidi searches 
the heart of nuaxu 

If you lend me your ears, I shall doubtiesa take your 
hearts too. That I -am not lead you into any wrong, let 
me waim yon of this. Seme violate the aacreduEUHni of your 
individuaJi self^rMpect. Be true to your own mind and 
conscience, your heart and your aouL So only can jm be 
lame to GtxL 

You and I may perish. Temptation, which has been too 
strong for thousands of stronger mien, may be too ^reail 
fcNT mfi ; I may prore fti»e to my own idea of rdigum and 
of duty; the gold of commerce may huj vne, as it has 
boi^^ht richer mm ; the lore of the praue of men may 
^ seduoo me ; or the fear of men may deter my oowam 
voice, and I miay be swept off in l&e ear&qnake, in t&o 
storm, or in the fire, ana prove false to thi^ still small 
Ydce. K it sh^ev^ be ao, still the great ideas whidi I 
hare set forth« of mam, <e^ God, of rel^on,<— wiU «&« 
dure, and one day wiU be "a fiame in &e heaart of all man- 
kind." To-day f wlrf , my fiienda, etemii^ is atl around 
to«day, and we can att^ m.i towards thi^'. A truth of the 
mind, of ^tte consci'moe, of latest, or the soul,-— it is 
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tlj« of ^odtj japyd the oijampotettco of 0od is plodded 
for the AohiereMeat of that wiu. Eternity iis the lifetun^ 
of tlntth^ Ab th® forees of naatfcejr, firom Jificeetsity, obey 
the lava of gravitation j m tho forces of man must, con- 
tsmowifly aad By m e volition, obey the infijiito wiU of Go^» 
Out of this absolute religion, wtaxAi I so 4imly gee,-r«-»ad. 
it is only I3ie ilimnesa of the beginning of twilight which 
I biehola, and whence I dimly pr®ac!h,T-Hlhere bIwH riao ap 
em day men with the intellect of m Arigtotl© and mk 
heart of a Jetms^ and with ike beauitnp' of life which belongs 
to human nature ; there shall rise np fu]l.^own md manly 
men, womanly womeji, ottaining the loveiineaa of their 
estate j; there ehiiSX be ^milios, oonunnnitios, and nati<^s ; 
ay, and a ^reat world <dso, wherein the will of Qod is tho 
law, and the children of Ood have come of and taken 
possession. God^s thought must be a hum»n thing, and 
the religion of human nature get incarnated in meu, 
families, communities, nations, and the world. 

Canyon and I do anything for ihet? Each of us can 
take this great idea, and change it into daily li£@. ^That is 
the rdigion which God asks, the sacrament in which 
communes, the sacrifice which He accepts. 
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KXBGUTivEJ comsimm of the ambeican 

FNITAB3AN ASSOGIATIOH. 



ISAUfi BANGS, ESQ., HOST. AUBEVa rSAfilna^ BS7. WmRY Ai 

mtMa, aEOBO£ w. »M@afl, A2td im, william a. 

ALQEB; LA^ iTSXmrm €OM]£imH GV TEB AMSfilCAlf 

gentlemen:—' 

' At tli6 recent meetkig of the Amen^tn Unltarifla Assor 
ciation, on the 24tli of last Mjoy, fou mSbmiAeA to iha,i 

Wie to sMrsm jon tMs feieacl!^ )^tj»r. ^ life-iiaejjjibfK 
ojf lp»g »UiD^mg m t?>e A^»s<M»»tipu, j M <s^?!d m to 4o 
J?or w}ajn» m w^r^e mf mmhftff^f I midf th» 
priYilege of receiving tiie " tracts," pubHs&e^ horn imm 
to time, I am aware t>mt I also owe certain ^»tie9 pOB^e- 
^uen^ on my memfoersliip; and nuk tibi@ enjojment of tlb^ife 
i>riyilege. A»d thongli meEnljer^P was conf^rreel on 
Sa0 witfiont any action of my own, stili I must lool; npos^ 
it Ja the nature of a trnst, as wel aia a bpnefit, an4 mwSt 
fSscliargie the duties it invojvei. ^ It ia, thejrefore, in my 
Capacity as a life-member of the Anjericoji TJnitarian Aasp^ 
diation, theit I write yotf this letter, though I confes^B Ileef 
that I owe likewise a' dafy to some Unitiirian mSnisters 
fovao^v ikm mjmlis B^ to the pnblio hitge, which 
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k IXTTRJt, TO THR KXBCUTITM COMMrmiHi 



In The Tuvonty-eightli Eeport of tho Amoricnn TTnittv- 
rian AsBOciation," you Bay tb.o tmcts of tho AaBOcifttion 

aro carrioA to tho roraotost and loa«t inhabited portions 
of oar broad land, and aro rood with avidity by tho pioneer 
in our country'R civiliasation ; and add, tbftt " in numy 
portions of our country, tho inquiry, ' What is truth ? ' has 
lost none of its sigmugance, and cannot bo slighted, if wo 
would bo faithful to t'iio canso of our Mast^sr/' Still further 
you BBky "* la liot ono of tho-prossing wants in all now 00- 
cietioB, that pf well-considered and cloarly-dofined opin- 
ions, as to what tho Now Tostaroent toachos, and what it 
reqwiras?" 

Prom thoso and ojiher statements I infer that you dosiro 
to nmke known, widoly and rapidly, the peculiar doctrines 
of religion which you bold dear, i on say,-— 

" Daring Iho yoar wo have been enoouraged in owr work by wit- 
nciiBsiag in different Bsctions of oar body a deep-felt desire for a closer' 
ttllianoe among tbose holding oar common faith, & more intimate 
VDton ot onr churchea, a c^nTention of their moral foroes in aecom* 
plishing appropnote C^hriatian objects.** (iZ^^xrt, p. 12.^ 

I rejoice witb you in this enoouiaging aspect of things, 
and share that desire. 

You add, moreover^ that d clergyman from one of the 
Western States assured yqa 

"That there if ere large kumbers eameetiy desiring a charch 
bi:g«»iization vhich wpnld secare mental independence, and wait* 
iipig hear th^ 0ospel interpreted more in harmony With the in" 
timotioas of enlightened t^easoiii and thd cleared dictiitea of oof 
mosal natom.^ Q!>' ^^•) '', , 

' You express a desire, not only to enter upon, bu$ 
largely to occupy t^ns field, of labour,**— -that is, if I un- 
derstand your language corr^tly, you wisb to establisb 
cburcli or^tnizationB, wjuph Will " secura mental inde- 
pendeiSiioe, and fmiaiab.a jr^ religion tlmt is peifectly 
nt harmony TtHth the duttnic^ of enUgbtened reason^ 
end thd clearest dictate? of man's moral nature. You d&^ 
clard';^t ■ [ 

' ^ IiODg-eBtabliished Ananias have^ to no fxe^^l extent, ceased t&, 
express the molts of iudividnal expenenoe^ and hate lost much of 
their power over the common mind." (p. 13^ . i 
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AiW Btftting that the roooi^ts of raonoy for tho ttttrpo«oa 
of tho donomvnation ^* teUX to indicate tho roquirea fidclitv 
to our truBtj, as stowardft bf divine morcioa In Josuo Christ/* 
yon " ask attention to tho present attitude of our hody, tho 
difficaltios with which it Btnigglos, and tho special duties 
incumbent upon it." You. say,— • 

" Wo find that thoro wero in tho BCMsallod Unitarian Oontrovoimy 
three primary drifta of moaning and purposo. First, it wa« a main- 
tonanco of tho fulloat right of individual froodom of judgnient in all 
fn attorn of opinion, a protest of disoritninating oonvciencos ag^ainst 
tho tyranny of church partien, toots, and creeds. Booobdiy, it was 
an assertion of tho right proTince of reason in the interpretation of 
8criptare, and in tho decision of religious .and. theological questions 
• — a protest of enlightened understatndings a^^k^tint the unnatii^uCand 
repulsive points of the prevailing theologj'." Thirdlyj it wias a olaiQ\ 
for a more genial and winning expression of tho Christian cliaraoter, 
a more hopeful and elevating leif of man and nature in tiTeir actual 
icelationB to Qod — a protest of generous hearts against the etiO* and 
«tem formalities of tho Puritanical piety.** (p. 15.) 

' Yoa Btete the oooasion of that controversy : 

Among the people here, the congregational system of church 
government, established from the first, had fostered in a high degree 
the spirit of liberty, personal freedom of thought and speech. Their 
marked intellectutd characteristics, and admirable educational aystem,^ 
had developed, to an uncommon extent, the ts^mi of intelligence and 
Inquiry. Their ancestral experience, with its transmitted e£fcc^«5 had 
eminently nourished the spirit of loyalty to individual convictions of 
truth* 4nd the strong humane tendencies of the age had kindled 
the spirit of philanthropy. Under these circumstances— eagerly in-f 
terested, and deeply versed, as both clergy and laity then generally, 
were in researches and discussions on all the mooted subjects of 
theology-~a decided and somewhat extensiye advance of rational 
and liberal views could scarcely fail to result" 
, ** Accordingly, the offensive forms in which the darker dogmas of 
the common theology were at that time held, were emphatically 
assailed by many, and really rejected by more. This led, to discus- 
sions, dissensions, bitter charges, and recriminations. The exchmvu 
demanded the expulsion of their ■ liberal brethren iroa ft^lowship, 
7he UbmiU declanedthat ^e only just condition of a right to the 
Christian name and fellowship, was acknowledgment of the revela- 
tion by Christ, and manifestation of ft Christian character and life. 
Their -ppponente insisted on the acceptance of the prevalent creeds 
in detaU. By vptes of majorities, they made such a test and com» 
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polled ito obstimnccri Proolnoly ihiti aasnmptioii of humon antbdrity 
w<i«th6 aotnal caneo Of the final outbroAk and division. The mi* 
fiority, rcfaeiDg to yield> wore driven from the comnioa followohip 
of the ohurohoa, ond forced into a virtually diatiDot denominatioDal 
esiatonoo and attitude." (pp. 15, 16.) 

You declare that tho formatioix of tlio liberal^ tliat ia, 
the Unitarian party, was " a necessaiy act of self-defence, 
to preserve intact &om the tyranny of majorities the tight 
which they had always exercised here of perfect individual 
freedom in matters of opmion."^ " The only striking par- 
ticular on which they all held the same distinct view was 
in - rejecting the Trinity, and proclaiming the tmity of 
God/' 

But this belief of the unity of God> you &ro perhaps 
awar&z was hot peculiar to the new sect > for almost 
the Trinitarians affirm the unit^ of God, a denial of which^ 
or an af^rmatiou of the miiltiplicity of g6ds; would bd 
deemed a heres^f^'j I take it, aMong eithei^ Catholic Ofr Pro^ 
testant Trinitarians. If this bd fidi then the new party 
were distinguished from others by their disbelief in the 
Trinily. Their only distinctive agreement, therefore, was 
in a negation. StiU farther you add : 

The new party in mdity chiefly sought to efeet the protection 
of their p&taotn^ jfeligiouB freedom from ecclesiastical encroachments^ 
iK^ iSii^y desired to aaaert that Christianity is a practical religion 
rather than a theoretical theology,- and that what makes a man ac* 
ceptable or otfierwiae to God i» not metaphysical troths or errors, 
htttpai^ faith and love, piety and good works^ or their opposites." 
(p. 17.) 

It seems to me that you do not overrate the actml 
services of the tJnitarian party, or the infiuence it has had 
in the spiritual developm nt; of Americai You say,— 

. '"In the first place, in co-operation with other caused, it has led to 
this: that while forty y66it» ago ther<d vt'ere only about tvfenty 
churcheii on the con^nect sta&ditig iipcn the UnitariaA platfbrm) 
there are now more than three thousand agreebg with us in nearly 
all essential dootrineSi and entirely agreeing with its in the catholic 
spirit in Which we would have religion established and administered. 
hi the second pliace, it has been principally luBtrtiWeBtal in aecurifig 
AH immense modification ctf all the mosft incenluatdnt atid revolting 
features of the established theology and preaching, so' that tbdy are 
ao Icuger to be compared ndtit -what they werei" <p. 18.) 
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Yet you think tlrnt ther Unitamn bod^ does "tiot 
possess tho orgamzed and crperAtivo ]powor which W0 
oupht to bo wielding and that " our views have not ac- 
quired a tithe of tho^ ptovalonccr which they onght to have 
reached ere now/' (p. 18,) 

You then' '^'gkttce briefly at tho causes of this tmdae 
limitation of our progress." I will copy some of tho things 
you say respecting five of those causes, of which you speak 
in detailk 

I< "Tho liberal roovouent watt id it$ origin & negAtitrp act of self* 
defence. It was in regard to all detail vague and {ndetorminate." 
Bat) yon add, " it need no loQg~r bo bo." " Now, wa are ready to, 
dofino our position, and concentrate, and direct Oar energioe, and ia~ 
Vito the attention of the world to our aims and our methods^ Oar 
movement ie no longer a contingent, local affair, but a broad and do- 
tonnined effort to pnrrfy our religion from tho tnetaphysical abstrac' 
tions and historic corruptions connected with it, aAd to diffuse a pure 
and rational Ohru;tianity among men." (p^ 18, 19.) 

II. * Our cause has been greatly hindered by the almost 6zclu« 
sivcly intellectual character it took at tlie commencement." " It 
practically elevated pure morals and kindly charities among men far 
above all passionate fervours of piety towards God. Its intellectual 
isolation and quietude could not stir and win the great masses of the 
people. But in this particular we are now, and halve been for several 
years, more and more iuiproving. Oar preachers aiad our laity- now 
recognisse the t^&siity of pieQP i» well as of morality." (pp. 19, 20.) 

Ill " A veiygreat obstacle to th$ general adoption of our inter.' 
pretations of Scripture, and conclusions in theology, is the tremend- 
ous power of prejudic&s instilled by educatiou, and nourished by 
custom." 0?. 

IV. Another enemy " is &q subtle power of social prestigi. Ex- 
cept in some parts of New-England, and in a few other places, the so- 
called best society, the wealth, fashion, power of the Christian world, 
move in circles alien from our peculiar views, and regarding them 
with undissembled horror. The immense and dishonourable power 
thus silently, but mbst effectually wielded, is beginning to be felt 
eten here, by meaus of the universal intercommunication of the 
world. Elsewhere, in scores of places, this inflaenoe is known by ua 
to press with most unfair and disastroas weight ag&iniat the advance 
of our (iauBO; One of the saddest fejittfres of our times is this worldly 
and selfiiah infidelity to the lig^t of knowied^, reason, and natural . 
sentiment. Our views will never spread aocortUng to their intrinsio 
merits^ until^ l^ unflinching utterance of cogent argumeaty rebuke, 
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'Niftd appeal, wo have forced upon tlio conscioncaj pf men n recogni- 
tion of thc5 Bftcrod duty of public loyalty to private convictions of 
truth under ftU ctrcumBtancos." (p. 21.) 

V. " One of the chief doge impodiug our numerical advonco, one 
of the principal sources of the odium with which wo are regarded, 
ond coneeqnently of the common neglect or uncandid treatment of 
our arguments, ha« been what is coneidored tho oxcossivo radioalism 
and irroveronco of some *who have nominally stood within our own 
circle, and who have been considered by the public as representing 
our household of faith. They have seemed to treat the holy oracles, 
and the endeared forms of our common religion, with contempt, 
lliey have oifeusiTcly assailed and denied all traces of the aupcma- 
tural in the history of Christianity, and in the life of its . august 
founder. In this way, shocking many pious hearts, and alarming 
many eensitivo minds, they have brought an unwarranted and in- 
jurious suspicion and prejudice against the men and views that stood 
in apparent support of them and theirs, and have caused an in- 
flueutial reaction of fear against liberal opinions in theology. It 
seems to us that the time has arrived, when, by a proclamation of 
our general thought on this matter, we should relieve ourselves from 
the embarrassments with which we as a body are thus unjustly en- 
tangled by the peculiarities of a few, and those few not belonging to 
us alone." (pp. 21, 22.) 

Now, gentlemen, you will pardon me, if I ask you a few 
questions, which I trust your desire to remove " one of the 
principal sources of the odium with which we are re- 
garded," to stave off '' unwarranted and injurious sus- 
* picion and'prejudice," and to relieve yourselves from " the 
embarrassment with which, as a body, we are thus un- 
justly entangled,''— will induce you to answer. I shall 
mainly follow the order of the subjects in your Report. 

1. Who are the persons that "have nominally stood 
within our own circle," and who ''hflve offensively assailed 
and denied all traces of the supernatural in the history of 
Christianity, and in the life of its august founder ? " It 
seems important that the names of all such sbould be 
given to the public in your answer. For, as you to 
relieve yourselves from the embarrassment with which 
you are entangled by their standing nominally within 
your circle, it is necessary that both those persons and 
the public should know who they are that have brought 
an "unwarranted and injurious suspicion and prejudice 
against tho men and views that stood in app9.rent support 
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of them and tlicira; and hayo caused an influential ro- 
action of fear against liberal opinions in theology." 

2. What are tho peculiar doctrines of these mon that 
wrought thi^ mischici', and in what consists their " excess - 
ive radicalism and irrovcronco" which you complain of? 
. 3. Are the doctrines of those men (whereof you complain 
as radical and irreverent) in your opinion true, and etill 
plTensivo ; or is their falseness their solo offence ? 

4. What is the ultimate standard by which you determine 
what is true and what is false, what right and what wrong, 
what religious and what not religious ? 

5. What do you propose to do with thoso persons who 
havo wrought this mischief to your success ; if they chance 
to bo members of your churches, or ''association," — do 
you, as you say the *' cxchmves " did with tho " liberals," 
demand their " expulsion" "from fellowship ; and " their 
acceptance of the prevalent creeds in detail ; and " by 
votes of majorities" to make "a test," and compel "its. 
observance ; " to deny that they are " Christians," " Uni, 
tarians," or " liberals ; " to give them a bad name, and let 
them go ? 

Yon go on to say : 

, iHiQ real facts in the case, as well as a due regard for the inter-i 
ests of truth, require us, in the most emphatic raauuer, to disavow- 
any indorsement of that view which utterly denies the supernatural 
in Christianity. We desire, in a denominational capacity, to assert 
our profound belief in the Divine origin, the Divine authority, thef 
Divine sanctions, of the religion of Jesus Christ. This is tho basis of 
our associated action." (p. 22.) 

Here I must continue my questions : 

6. What do you mean by the phrase ''supernatural in 
Christianity;" and how do you distinguish it from the 
" natural '* in Christianity ; what by the " Divine origin,^' 
the "Divine authority," the "Divine sanctions," of the 
religion of Jesus Christ? 

You are aware that these words, " supernatural " and 
" divine," are used in several different senses. Thus, a' 
very strong man is sometimes said to have " supernatural " 
strength ; and " divine " often means only excellent j and 
in the sense of being derived from God. I take it, the law 
of gravitation has "Divine origin, Divine authority, and, 
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Bivino uanctiona.'* Indeed, you sny in your Report, ihnt 
you beliovo *'tho divinoly-ordainod lawB of the natural 
world." I wish to know if you, indindually as men, and 
professionally as the executive comraittoe," believe that 
tho religion of Jesus Christ hod a miraculous origin;" 
that it has ** authority separate from its truth and fit- 
ness for itp function j that it has " sanctions " not depend- 
ent on its character, and different in kind from those which 
jiaturally attach to all true religion f 
StUl further you say,— ■ 

" Wo dosiro openly to doclaro and record our belief, as a denomin- 
ation, BO far QB it can bo ofBcioIly roprcBontod by tho American Uni* 
tarinn Asaociatioa, that Ood, rooTod by His omi love, did ratee up 
JcBQS to aid in our redemption from ein, did by him pour a fresh 
flood of pnrifyiug life through tho withered veins of humanity, and 
along tho corrupted cliannels of the world, and is, by bin religion, 
for over sweeping the nations with regenerating galce from heaven, 
and visiting tho hearts of men with celestial solicitations. We re- 
ceive the teachings of Christ, separated from all foreign admixtures 
and later accretions, as infallible truth from God. (pp. 21 — 23.) 

Here, also, I must ask for further information : 

7. Do you believe that God " did raise up Jesus " mira- 
culously, in a manner different from that by which he raises 
up other great and good men ? 

8. What is the meaning of redemption from siu ? " In 
your use of this language, I do not know whether you mean 
to say you believe that Christ aided in our " redemption 
from sin " by the religion which he taught, and the Hfe which 
he Hved, or by " his sacrifice and intercession.'^ The Uni- 
tarians have Sometimes been accused of using this and 
other damaged phraseology, in such a mtuiner, that it was 
not easy to understand wlmt was meant. I know you will 
tejoice to escape from this ambiguity, for you say,— 

"What we intend is a general proclamation of our Unitarian 
views, as a guide to the inquirer who wishes to know reliably what 
our chief opinions really are." 

When you say that God, by Jesus, poured " a fresh 
flood of purifying life,'' and is for ever "purifying the nations 
with renovating gales from heaven, and visiting the hearts 
of men with celestial solicitations," do you mean that God 
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does thia only through JcmuB, and that God's ftction 
through him ia diSbront in kind from His action throngh 
other men, — or 119 tho difforonoo onlv in degroo f 

10. "What is meant by " tho withered veins of human- 
ity V I understand this langnagt? in tho mouths of auch 
as boliovo " the total depravity and helplossnosa of hmmm 
nature, and tho dogma of tho dislocation and. degradation 
of tho material world, and tho causal introduction of physi- 
cal death into it, by the sin of tho first man ; " but in thoso 
who *' as a body disbelieve " that dogma, and who declaro 
their belief in "tho onginally given and iiovOT wholly 
forfeited ability of man to secure his salvation by a right 
improvement of his faculties and opportunities, whether in 
Christian or in Pagan lands,^' it seems to mo to require a 
little esqplauation. 

11. When you say, "we receive tho teachi'-^'*s of Christ 
as infallible truth from God," do you meai*, .n general, 
that you believe that all the "teachings** ascnbed to 
Christ in the four Gospels, are the infallible truth of God," 
or do you pick over those Gospels, and from the various 
" teachings" therein ascribed to Christ, cull out *'tho in- 
fallible truth of God ? " 

Since the Gospels are in some respects contradictory to 
each other, and the fourth differs deeply and widely in 
several weighty particulars from its three predecessors, 
how do you determine what are "the teachings of Christ," 
—-and what are " foreign admixtures and later accretions;" 
and do you believe these teachings merely because they 
seem to you true, or because they are " the teachings of 
Christ," — ^that is, are you led to believe thus by your own 
" human reason," or by his " divine authority f " 

12. By what means do you know that all the teachings 
of Christ are the infallible truth of God j-— and if you know 
a thing to be the " infallible truth of God," does it acquire 
any additional value by being also a teaching of Christ ; — 
and if so, whence, and how, does it acquire this additional 
value; — and are not all true "teachings" equally "tho 
infalUble truth of God ? " 

In conclusion, I ask attention to a "subject of the 
greatest practical importance." To the charge, " Nobody 
can tell what Unitarianism is," you say, " We can give, and 
ought to give, a candid answer to the question, What it 
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Vnitariamirm ? •which greets yon on all eidos ? " So you offer 
Buch a Btafcomont. as Booma to bo dernandod at your hands, 
adding, " If it bo accoptod by tho body whoso servants wo 
«.ro, it will b& a record for authoritative reference ; " though 
you Bay wo do not propose ** anything like a croed to bo 
Bigned, or to^ have authority over individual minds/' I do 
not know exactly what is meant by a document "for 
ftuthoritativo reference," which is yet not designed to 
**havo authority over individual minds;" but I will not 
delay upon such minor matters. 

You then proceed to mako a " general proclamation of 
our Unitariaa views, as a guide to thf Inquirer who wishes 
to know reliably what our chief opinions really are ; " and 
with that design you give a list of dogmaia which wo, " as 
a body, disbelieve." If I understand you, these aro the 
articles of disbelief, which I vrill number for convenience. 

I. "Tho triune nature of God." 

II. " All tlioae commonly defended views of the principleo and re- 
sults of the Divine Govemnaent, which appear to us to involve a 
vindictive character." 

III. " Tho current dogmas of the total depravity and helplessness 
of human nature, and the dogma of the dislocation and degradation 
of the material world, and the eansal introduction of physical death 
into it by the sin of the first man." 

IV. "The Deity of Christ." 

V. '* An infinite sacrifice vicariously expiating for, end purchasing 
the pardon of, the sins of mankind." 

VI. " The arbitrary election of some to eternal bliss, and condemn- 
ation of others to eternal torture." 

Vir. "The resurrection of the fleshly body at any future day of 
judgment," 

VIII. "That Cliristianity is any after-expedient devised for the 
magical salvation of man." 

IX. " That the Scriptures are plenarily inspired, that is, are the 
literal composition of God." (pp. 24, 25.) 

Here to understand what Unitarianism is, I must ask a 
single queetion : 

13. Do you deny that there is any vindictive element in 
God J that is, any element which would lead Him to cause 
an absolute evil to any creature ; — and do you not find 
vindictiva actions and qualities ascribed to God in the 
Bible ? 
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: Then you noxfc stato tho things which " wo m a body do 
beliovo/' which I will rostato, numbering tho items fts bo-r 
lore. 

I. " In tho imity and En iho patcro&l clmracterftnc! merciful ifovom- 
ment of God." 

II. " In man*B na .ural capacity of virtue and liability to »in, and^ 
in tho hietorio and actual ininglod Binfulnom and goodnotta of all human 
character." 

III. In the divinoly-ordasnod law* and orderly development of. 
tlio natural world, admitting tho facti ofimporfoction and the ravages- 
of Bin as incident to tho Bchemo." 

IV. ** In tho Bupcrnatnral appointment cf ChriBt aa a meiMcnger 
from God." 

. V. " In the originally given and never wholly forfeited ability of. 
man to aoci^re his Ralv&tion by a right improvement of his faculties 
and opportunities, whether in Christian or in Pagan lands." 

VI. " In tho immediate and unretuming passage of tho soul, on. 
roleoso from the body, to its account and reward." ■ 

VII. " In the remedial, as well as retributive, ofSco of the Divine 
punishmeote." 

Viri. " We regard Christianity, not as in contradiction to, but as 
in harmony with, the teachings and laws of nature, — not as a gracious 
annulment of natural religion, or a devised revision of it, or antidote' 
to it, but as a Divine announcement of its real doctrines with fulfit- 
ling corapletenesj and crowning authority, its uncertainties being re- 
moved, and its dim points illuminated, and its operative force made 
historic, through the teachings, life, character, death, and resurrection- 
of Jesus Christ, of which we reverently receive the Scriptures aa fum-' 
ishing an authentic and reliable record, to be studied and discrimin.. 
ated under the guidance of reason, in the light of learning, and by- 
the laws of universal criticism." 

IX. " We believe in the absolute perfection of the one living, the* 
only wise and true God. W© believe in the omniscient scrutiny of 
His providence, the unspeakable nearness of Ilis spirit, accessible to 
every obedient soul as the medium of regeneration and elen^ent of 
eternal life." 

X. "We believe in the supernatural authority of Christ as a Teacher,' 
in bis divine missioa as a Bedeemer, in his moral perfection as an 
example." 

XI. " We believe in the SeripttireB as containing the recorded his-' 
tory of the promulgation of a revelation." ' 

XII. " We believe in the existence and influence of hereditary evil, 
but hold that man is morally free and responsible, living under a> 
dispensation of justice and mercy, whereiu he is capable, by piety, 
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purity, lovo, and good worke, of socnring Iho upproviil of God, and 
fitting himiBcJf ior hmvna" 

XIII. ** In the all-traneccnding importance of a thoroughly cnmoBt 
roIigiouB faith and experience." 

• XIV, " Wo believe that in Ibo immortal life, beyond l!)0 grave, 
just comporiiBntiona of glory and woo await ub for what is left incom- 
plete in tho rewards and pnniBhTOeiit« of the pr»»ent Btato." 

XV. " Wo conceive the esRcnco of Chriotianity, rb adeqaatcly as it 
can bo described in a few words, to bo tho historic and Hvingly-con- 
t^nned exertion of a inorai power from God, through Christ, to eman- 
oipato iho huntan race from the bondage of evil : it is the «um of in- 
telligible and experimental truth and life incarnated in and clothed 
upon the historic person of Christ, scaled by the authority of his di- 
vine commission, recommended by the beauty of his divine character, 
iBleiding into prepared hearts, and winning iho allegiance of the world. 

Such arc the great essentials by which wo stand." (pp. 25—27,) 

Here, also, I mflst ask you a few questions, that by your 
answers you may show tho public bow mucb you differ from 
those who, as you say, " have nominally stood within our 
own circle, and who have been considered by tho public as 
reprefjenting our housebold of faith," but wbo " have of- 
fensively assailed and denied all traces of the supernatural 
in the history of Christianity and th.e life of its Divino 
Founder." 

14. Do you believe, as it seems to me to bo impHed, if 
not distinctly stated in Nos. 11. and V., that man has a " na- 
tural capacity" and ability to find out and perform hia 
moral and religious duties, without a miraculous revelation, 
or other miraculous help from God ? 

15. Do you believe the " laws of the natural world " are 
divinely ordained " in the same sense, and ethically bind- 
ing on man, in the same way, and to the same degree, as 
the " doctrines of Christianily ; " and if not, which is the 
Superior, the divinely-ordained laws of Nature, or the super- 
naturally authorized teachings of Christ ? 

16. In what sense is Christianity a "divine announce- 
ment" of the real doctrines of natural religion; that is, 
what constitutes the divinenesg of the announcement in 
Christianity } are the same doctrines any more divinely an- 
Diounced, when taught by Jesus, than when taught by an- 
other person of the same purity of character ; and if so, what 
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is tho tost by which you diBtinguieh a " divino " from ft 
haman annottucement ; and dooa that divine announoo- 
mont " mako a tnith any more tnio, andaroHgioas obh'g»- 
tion any moro obligatoir, than a mere human annonncemont 
of tho Bamo trath and duty f 

17. You say Christianity is an announcement of tho doo- 
trinoa "with fulfilling complotenoss and crowning author- 
ity." Do you boliovo that Christianity, m it was taught 
by Jesus of Namreth, or his followers in any ago of tbo 
Church, is so complete as to bo exhaustive of natural reli- 
gion, and to embrace tho truths thereof, so that it will 
never bo possible for mankind, or for any man^ to have a 
religious truth which is not oontAinod in that Chrisfciamty ? 

18. Do you believe this " divine announoemenf; " of the 
real doctrines of natural religion gives them any oown*. 
ing authority " which they had not before, or do have 
when announced by one not a Christian ; and ii does 
that new authority come from God, the Author o.-. o di- 
vinely-ordained laws of the natural world, or from Josois, 
who announces them f 

19. What " uncertainties " of natural religion have been 
" removed/' " through the teaching, life, character, deaths 
and resurrection of Jesus Christ," and by what means have 
they made sure what was before uncertain ? 

21. As you charge those who "have nominally stood in 
our ranks," and have wrought such damage to the Unita- 
rian reputation, with having " seemed to treat the holy 
oracles ^d the endeared forms of our oommon religion 
with contempt," and as " the public have considered them 
as representmg ojir household of faith," it becomes import- 
ant that you should clearly avow your doctrines concerning 
tho Scriptures, in order to relieve yourselves "from the 
embarrassments," with which, you say, " we, as a body, 
are thus imjustly entangled." 

That you may extricate yourselves from this special 
difficulty I will ask you several questions. 

In No. VllL you say you receive the Scriptm-es as 
furnishing an authentic and reliable repord of " tie teach- 
ings, life, character, deatib, and resurrection of Jesus ChriBt ; " 
arwi again, in No. XI., " as containing the recorded history 
of the promulgation of a revelation ; " and yet, one© 'more 
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you do, in tho most omphatio matincr, disown any indorse-* 
rnont of that view trhich utterly donios tho fsnpornatuml in 
ChnBtianity/* 

(1.) Do you boliovo that tho "rcvolntion" of whoso 
" pnjraulgation " you say tho Scriptures contain 'Mho 
rocordod history,' ' was a mimculous cotnrauni cation from 
God to man, or that it was a communication by moans of 
tho ordinary human faculties; and did it coramunicato 
what man did not know ; what man could not know with- 
out this " revelation '* ? 

(2 .) Aro all parts of tho Scriptures " tho recorded history 
of tho promulgation of a revelation *' ? 

(3.) Do you believe that all, or any of tho writers of 
Scripture, had any inspiration which was supernatural and 
miraculous, either qualitatively in kind, or quantitatively 
in degree, which distinguishes them from all other writers ? 
If some, but not all, which had it ? Did their inspiration 
secure them from historical or dogmatic and other mis- 
takes incident to men writing with no such miraculous in- 
spiration ? 

- (4.) Do you believo all the accounts of miraculous phe- 
nomena contained in the Scriptures of the Old Testament 
and tho New Testament ? 

(5.) And to be more specific, and to limit the question 
to the matters of which you ceem to say tho Scriptures 
furnish *' an authentic and reliable record/' do you believe 
that Jesus of Nazareth was bom with no human father, as 
it is distinctly related in the first and third Gospels, and 
that he wrought all the miracles ascribed to him m any or 
all of the Gospels? Do you believe the resurrection of 
Christ that is, do you believe that Jesus of Nazareth 
was entirely dead, and returned to entire life, and appear- 
ed to the natur&lj bodily senses of some of his disciples^ 
and " did eat before them " ? 

You then define your popition in relation to other 
parties :— i 

"We are distingnisbed, on the one extreme, from the eacerdotal 
iand the Calvmistic churcheB^by onr disbelief in the magically eeving 
cflUcacy of sacramental forms or metaphysical dogtnas. In the mean, 
we are disttnguiehed from the liberal and growing body of our Uni- 
versalist brethren, on thiswise. It is our fi^m conviction that th« 
final restoration of all is not revealed in the Scriptures, but that tho 
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\iUimnto fato of tho impenitent wicked is left (shrouded in impcnetrn- 
blo obBcnrity, bo fur m tho total doclar/itions of the sacred writers aro 
concerned ; and while we do generally hold to tho doctrine of palvo- 
tion «8 a consistent epeculation of tho rcneon, nnd a strong belief of 
tho heart, yet wo deem it to bo, in each cftBc, a mfttter of contingcnco 
always depending on conditiona freely to bo accepted or rejected. 
Those of un who believe (iw the large majority of m do) in tho final 
recovery of all souls, therefore, cannot emphasize it in tho foreground 
of their preacliing as a sure part, of Gliristianity, only elevate it 
in the background of their eyetem as a glorious hope, which seems to 
them a warranted inference from the cardinal principles of Christian- 
ity, m well as from tho great verities of moral BCiCnce; On tho other 
extreme, we are distinguished from tho ultra rationalislfl, by devoutly 
acknowledging tho supernatural origin and contents of our faith, and 
taking a posture of lowly disciplcsbip at the feet of Christ our Master^ 
owning him for tho immaculate Son of God." 

22. Do you believe it consistent with the "absolute 
Jjerfection," tho "paternal character" of God. and "the 
omniscient scrutiny of his providence/' to create, directly 
or indirectly, any human being who shall receive eternal 
torment in ihe next life ? If you do not, and if tho final 
recovery of all souls be " a consistent speculation of the 
reason, and a strong belief of the heart,'* and also a war- 
ranted inference from the cardinal principles of Christian- 
ity, as well as from the great verities of moral science," 
why can you not " emphasize it " " in the foreground*' of 
your " preaching as a sure part of Christianity " ? * 

23. You speak of Christ as "our Master," "owning 
him for the immaculate Son of God." In what sense is 
Christ "our Master;" that is, do you take him as your 
" Master " absolutely, so that you accept his word as per- 
fect truth, his actions as perfectly right, and do you sub- 
brdinato your spirit absolutely to him, or only use his 
special superiority as your help to religious and other ex- 
cellence ? In what sense is he " immaculate ; " does thi^ 
word refer to his " immaculate conception and birth," or 
to some moral characteristic; do you believe that he was 
morally immaculate—that is, that in all his life, from birth 
till death, he never committed a sin, made no error, or 
mistake ? If so, on what ground do you entertain this 
©pinion ? What is the nature of Christ — ^human or not 
human ? 
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You say : — 

. "Wo aro not infidols, spurning God's word, deifying human roa- 
Bon, nnd proudly rolying on our own merits for admisaion to hoavon, 
but, with doopost aonso of human frailty and sin, wo bow before every 
manifest token of Qod'n will, and humbly trust in his pardoning 
gocdncBO, so eminently certified tQ ua ibrough €hriBt, for salvation 
ot last." (p. 26.) 

24. Wliat are " infidels/* wHcli you Bay " wo aro not " ? 

25. If you have tlie ability to secure your salvation by 
tbe rigbt improvement of your faculties and opportunities, 
and yet do not rely " proudly " on your " own merits for 
admission to heaven/* ov on the " magically saving efficacy 
qf sacramental forms, or metaphysical dogmas/' what do 
you rely on for admission thither ? Do you not believe 
that a man's happiness. in the next world will depend on 
the faithfulness with which he uses his powers and oppor- 
tunities here on earth; and if not, then on what other 
condition does it depend ? 

26. When, in describing your difTerence from the " in- 
fidels/' you say, "We bow before every manifest token of 
God's will," do you mean any such token that is " mani- 
fest " to you, or which is " manifest " to some other per- 
son ; and if the former, do you not believe that the " infi- 
dels," also, " bow before every token of God's will " which 
is " manifest " to tJiem ? 

27? Do you maintain that a faithful belief in the creed 
you have published renders a man any more religious and 
acceptable to God, than a faithful belief in the truths of 
mere natural religion ; or, in other words, do you main- 
tain that a belief in the miracles related in the Bible, or in 
the statement that they contain " the recorded history of 
the promulgation of a revelation ; " in " Christ as our 
Maater," and the "immaculate Son of God," and in the 
" supernatural in Christianity," is essential to a religious 
chaxacter and life on earth, to acceptableness with God, 
and admission into heaven; or do you stiU, with the 
"Kberal Christians/' whom you succeed, "assert that 
Christianity is a practical religion rather than a theoretical 
theology, and that which makes a man ^acceptable or other- 
wise to God, is not metaphysical, truths or errors, but 
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puro faith and love, pioty and good works, or thoir op- 
positcs " ? 

28. Do you beliovo tliat your creed is entirely free from 
error, and contains all religious truth, so that, on the one 
hand, it is needless to try and remove mistakes therefrom, 
and on the other, to look for further truth ? 

You have seen fit, gentlemen, to bring very serious 
charges against some persons. It has been repeatedly in- 
timated that I am one of them, and, therefore, you will 
see at once that I have a claim on you for a distinct reply 
to the above questions, which your pubUcation has called 
out. In your Report you have said,— 

" Not what thoy wero broaght up under, or what tboy love, or 
what they would like, or what they think would work well, but that 
which, after honest and adequate inquiiy, they are convinced is true, 
muBt men accept and follow." 

I know you have deeply at heart the welfare of the de> 
nomination you represent ; and sympathizing with your 
desire to diffuse a pure and rational Christianity among 
men, I shall watch with interest for your joint and official 
reply to my letter, and remain 

Yoxa obedient servant, 

THEODOJtB PARKER. 

Boston, October 3rd, 1853, 



THEODORE PARKER'S 
EXPERIENCE AS A MINISTER, 

WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF HIS EARLY IJFE, AND EDUCATION 

FOR THE MINISTRY. 



PREFACE. 

The following letter from Mr Parker to his congrega- 
tion has been received within a few days. It sufficiently 
explains itself, and needs no introduction. For the in- 
foi-mation, however, of those who may not be familiar 
with the circumstances which gave rise to the other 
letters which, are here printed, it may be well to make 
the following statements : — 

Mr Parker's health, which had been gradually failing 
for a year or two previous, during the year 1858 became 
so much impaired as to excite the serious apprehensions 
of his friends. He continued, however, though suffering 
from much illness, to preach regularly at the Music Hall — 
with two intermissions, of several weeks each, when posi- 
tively unable to officiate — up to the 2nd of January last, 
when he delivered a discourse entitled " What Religion 
may do for a Man : a Sermon for the New Year," which 
has since been given to the public. ' 

On the following Smday the congregation assembled 
as usual, expecting to listen to their minister. He did 
not appear, but sent the following note, which, was read 
to the audience : — 

Sunday Morning, Jan. 9, 1859. 
TO THE CONGEEGATION AT THE MUSIC HALL. 

Well-beloved and lonq-tsied Feiends, — sliall not 
speak to you to-day ; for this morning, a little after four 
o'clock, I had a slight attack of bleeding in tke lungs or 
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throat. I intended to preach on " Tho Religion of Jcshh 
and the Christianity of tho Church, or the ISxiperiority of 
Good Will to Man over Theological Fancies." 

I hope you will not forget tho Contribution for tho poor, 
whom wo have with us always. I don't know when I shall 
again look upon your welcome faces, wliich Iiavc ko often 
cheered my spirits when my flesh, was weak. 

May wo do justly, lovo mercy, "and walk humbly with 
our God, and His blessing will bo upon us hero and here-, 
after, for His infiuito lovo is with us for ever and ever. 

Faithfully your Friend^ 

Theodore Paekeb. 

Tho sensation of grief excited by tho reading of this 
note was general and profound. Very many eyes wero 
dimmed with tears, for although tho withdrawal of Mr 
Parker from his public ministrations .had not been alto- 
gether unanticipated by those who had been aware of his 
feeble state of health for some time previous, yet it had 
been hoped that no trouble so serious as that announced 
in the note would arise. 

After the reading of the note, a meeting of tho parish 
was held, at which, after remarks by several gentlemen, it 
was voted to continue the salary of Mr Parker for one 
year, at least, with the imderstanding that he would take 
a respite from all public duties for that period, or longer. 
A vote expressive of the deep and heartfelt sympathy of 
the society with their minister was also unanimously 
passed. 

Mr Parker was'advised by his physicians to leave as soon 
as possible for the West Indies; and accordingly, after 
arranging his affairs as if he were not to return again, he 
left Boston for Santa Cruz on the 3rd of February. Pre- 
vious to his departure lie wrote a brief farewell letter to 
his congregation, on the 27th of January, which was pub- 
hshed at the end of the New Yearns Sermon, and is now 
reprinted here. 

■ Meanwhile the letter from the congregation to their 
minister, bearing the date of January 11th, was prepared, 
and read at a meeting of the standing committee of tho 
society and many others of Mr Parker^s friends, held on 
that day ; and at that time, and within a few days subse- 
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qucnt, was Bi'gnod by nbout 300 members of the society. 
This number of pignatnroB might oaRily liavo been in- 
creased tenfold hoA it boon generally known that sucli a 
letter had been written ; bvit o^ving to tho critical con- 
dition of Mr Parker's health, it was deemed ndviRablo to 
uso gpocial precaution to keep it from his knowledge, and 
therefore no public notico of tho letter was given, and tho 
eignatures ott-achcd to it were privately obtained from such 
persons as wore most easily accessiblo. For tho samo 
reason it was not conddcred prudent to apprize JMr Parker' 
of tho letter previous to his leaving Boston, and it was 
not until tlio Cth of March that ho received it at Santa 
Cruz. 

Tho whole correspondence is now published for tho 
members of tho society, and all others whom it may in- 
terest. 

Boston, June 10, 1859. 



PABEWELL LETTER. 

TO THE MEMBEES OP THE TWENTY-EIGHTH CONQEEGATIONAL 

BOaETY m BOSTON. 

Muck valued Feiends,— When I first found myself un- 
able to speak to you again, and medical men bade me be 
silent, and flee off for my life to a more genial clime, I de- 
termined, before I went, to make ready and publish my 
Z'yw Year's Sermon, the last I ever presfcched ; and the 
one wliicli was to foUow it, the last I ever wrote, lying 
tliere yet unspoken ; and also to prepare a letter to you, 
reviewing our past iatercoursQ of now nearly fifteen 
years. 

The phonographer^s swift pen made tlie first work easy, 
and tlie last sermon lies prmted before you; the next I 
soon k,id aside, reserving my forces for the last I But, 
alas ! the thought, and still more the emotion, requisite 
for such a letter, tinder such circumstances, are quite too 
much for me now. So, vdth much regret, I find myself 
compelled by necessity to forego the attempt ; nay, rather, 
I trust, only to posi^one it for a few Weeks* 
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Now, I can but writo this note in parting^, to ihiink yon 
for the patience with which you havo hoard mo bo long ; for 
tho open-liandod generosity which hnn provided for my un- 
expected nocdfl; for tho conf limed affection which no many 
of you hiivo always showTi roo, and now more tenderly than 
ever ; and yet, above all, for tho joy it has ^von mo to 
soo the gn?at iderwj and emotions of true rohgion spring 
up in your fields with such signs of promise. If ray la- 
bours were to end to-day, I should still say, " Lord, now 
lettost thou thy servant depart in peace,'' for I think few 
men have seen larger results follow such labotir*, and eo 
brief. But I shall not think our connection is ended, or 
likely soon to bo : I hope yet to look in your eyes ogain, 
and speak to your hearts. So far as my recovery depends 
on mo, bo assured, dear friends, I shall leave nothing un- 
done to effect it ; and, so for as it is beyond human con- 
trol, certainly you and I can trust tho Infinite Parent of 
us all, without whose beneficent providence not oven a 
sparrow falls to tho ground ; living here or in heaven, we 
are all equally tho cluldren of that unboouded Love. 

It has given mo great pain that I could not be with 
snch of you as have lately suffered bereavements and 
other affliction, and at least speak words of endearment 
and sympathy when words of consolation would not 
suffice. 

I know not how long we shall bo separated, but, while 
thankftd for our past relations, I shall stiU fervently 
pray for your welfare and progress in true religion, both 
as a society, and as individual men and women. I know 
you will still think only too kindly of 

Your Minister and Friend, 

TSEODOSB PaeEES. 

Eteter Place, Jast. 27, 1859. 



LETTER TO MB PARKER. 

THE MBlfBEES OP THE TWENTY-EiaETH CONGEEaATlONAL 
SOCIETY OP BOSTON TO THEIE BELOVflD MIKISTEE. 

Dear Sib,— It is now many years since you came, at 
tlie request of some of us, to preach ia this city. A lew 
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men ftnd vromcn, nciinf^ under the impillRO of a deep r.?- 
ligiouR need, which the churches of Boston at <,hat timo 
failed to satisfy, sought to ostabliRh a pulpit which Rhould 
torvch ft higher idea of roli|;^on than yet prevailed, and 
wherein the largest freedom of thought and Bpoech Bhould 
bo allowed and respoctod. They asked you to como and 
Rtand in f5uch a pulpit, thinking that you would meet 
their demand, and resolving that you should "have ft 
chance to bo hoard in Boston" — i\, chance which other men 
were not willing to allow. At their earnest Bolicitation 
you came, and the result has shown that they were not 
mistaken in their choice. 

On the formal organization of the society, when you 
were installed as its minister, on tho 4ih of January, 18iQ, 
you preached a sermon of "The True Idea of a Christian 
Churcli." How well and faithfully you have laboured from 
that time till now to make that idea a fact, and to build 
up such a church, wo all know. Prom Sunday to Sunday, 
year after year — with rare exceptions, when other duties 
or necessities compelled your absence — ^you have been at 
your post, and have always discharged the great functions 
of your office in a manner which has left nothing to bo 
desired on your part — ^avoiding no responsibility, neglect- 
ing no trust, leaving no duty undone, but working with 
an ability, energy, perseverance, and self-sacrifice, of which 
it is not, perhaps, becoming in us to speak at length in 
this place, but which we cannot the less admire and ap- 
prove. Outside of the pulpit, we have always found you 
equally faithful to your responsibilities and duties in all the 
various relations of life. 

Nor have your labours and your example been in vain. 
You have taught us to discern between the traditions of 
. men and tho living realities of religion ; you have brought 
home to our consciousness great truths of the intellect, 
the conscience, the lieart, and the soul; you have shown 
us tho infinite perfection of God, and the greatness of hu- 
man nature, inspired us with a higher reverence for Him, 
a deeper trast m His universal providence, with a larger 
faith also in man and his capabilities. You have en- 
couraged us to oppose all manner of wickedness and op- 
pression, to welcome every virtue and humanity, to en- 
gage in all good • works ««id noble reforms. From tho 
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cxpcricnoo of mankind, of nationa, and of indindrmls, yon 
haro dra^TO grout lessona of truth and wisdom for our 
warning or guidanco. Above all, your own noblo and 
manly and Chrietian Hfo has boon to uo aporpctnal ecrmon, 
fuller of wisdom and boouty, more oloqncut and instruct- 
iyo, OTon, than the lessona which haro fiulon. from your lips. 

In all our intercourse with you, you have oror boon to 
us as a tiOAcher, a friend, and brother, and have never as- 
isumod to bo our master. You have rospocfced and en- 
couraged in us that froe individuality of thought in matters 
of religion, and all other matters, which you have claimed 
for yourself; yon have never imposed on us your opimons, 
askmg us to cx5copt them because they wore yours, but 
you have always warned us to xis© a wiso discretion, and 
decide according to our own judgment and conscience, not 
according to yours. You have not sought to build up a 
sect, but a free Christian community. 

You have indeed been aminister tons, and we feel that your 
ministry has been for our good ; that through it we are bet- 
ter prepared to successfully resist those temptations and to 
overcome those evils by which wo are surrounded in life, to 
discharge those obUgations which devolve upon us as men 
aiming to be Christie^, and to acquit ouraelves as we ought. 

As we have gathered together from Sunday to Sunday, 
as we have looked into your face, and your words have 
touched our sympathies, and stirred wiiihia us our deepest 
and best emotions, as we have come to know you better 
year by year, and to appreciate more fully the service 
which you have been doing for us and for other men, and 
the fiaithi^ilneBs with which you have laboured in it, we have 
felt that ours was indeed a bleseed privilege ; and we have 
indulged a hope that our lives might testify to the good 
influence of your teachings — a hope which we humbly trust 
has to some extent, at least, been realized. If we have failed 
to approximate that high ideal of excellence which you have 
always set before us, the blame is our own, and not yours. 

The world has called us hard names, but it is on you 
that have fallen the hatred, the intoknmce, 4he insists, 
and calumnies of men calling themselves Chmtian. Alas ! 
that they should be so wanting in the first principles of 
that religion which Christ taught and lived, and which 
they pretend to honour and uphold. Of those who have 
Tou xii.~Autoi. and MitetU. 17 
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oppoRocliiK, many hsxro dono bo through igTiornnco, miBlod 
by iho falRo rcpreBcntationR of others ; pomo from consci- 
entionii motive;? ; others from RclfiRhnoRS in many forms. 
Timo has already doi^o much to correct this cril i?rith many; 
it Trill do more to corroct it with othorn. Whilo the littlo 
we may Imro Bacrlficod on our part hoa been m nothing in 
comparison with nil we havxj gained, from >ur connection 
with yofl, as members of this society, on yours the sacrifioo 
has been groat indeed— *not, howororj, without its roeom-c 
peuse to you also, wo hope and trust. , 

For all that you have boon to us, for all that you liaro 
done, and borne, and forborne, in our behalf, wo thank you 
kindly, cordially, and affectionately. We feel' that wo owo 
you such gratitude as n o words of ours can express. If wo 
liave not shown it in the past by conforming our lives to 
that high standard of morality and piety, which you have ex^ 
emplified in your own,lot us at least try to do bo in tho future. 

Wo cannot but feel a just pride in tho success of this 
church J that in spite of all obstacles, it has strengthened 
and increased from year to year, and that tho circle of its 
influence has continually widened. Thousands of earnest 
men and won i en in this and other lands, who do not gather 
with UB from week to week, look io this church as their 
" city of rtifago their sympathies, their convictions, and 
their hopes coincide with our own ; tkey are of us, though 
aot with us. Most of them have never listened to your 
voice, nor looked upon your face, but the noble words which 
You have tittered are dear to their hearts, and they also 
blesa God for the service which you have done for them. 

In all your labours for us and for others, we have only 
©ne thing to regret, and that is, that you have not gpared 
yourself, but have eacrificed your health and strength to aa 
extent which, of late, has excited our deepest solicitude and 
apprehension. We thank God that he furnished you with 
a vigorous cotiBtitutioDL, which has stood tho test of so many 
years of mcossaat and unwearied toil, in so many depart* 
ments of usefulness, and which has enabled you to accom- 
plish Bo mtich as yoti have already done j but there is a 
limit to <3io endurance of even the strongest man, and tho 
frequent warning* which you have received within the past 
year or two would Beem to indicate that nature will not 
ttuffer even the beet of her children to transgress ihe great 
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lawB which sho has eRt^bb'shod for their ohecrrftnco, with- 
out inflicting tho penalty of clieobodionco, even though 
they arc cngngcd in tho highest and holioBt Bcr^nco which 
man can render unto man. Wo would not prcBumo to in- 
Btnict yon in this matter ; wo only repeat what you bavo 
yourself oft-en taught uSi 

A warning now oomes of bo imperative a tiaturo that it 
cannot bo disrogardod. 

Wo need not assure you that tho note from you which 
was road at tho Music Hall on Sunday morning lost, was 
listened to by us with tho most sincere and heartfelt sor- 
row — sorrow, however, not unmingled with hope. While 
wo feel tho deepest and warmest sjTnpathy for you under 
tho now and serious development of tho dieoaso from which 
you are suflering, wo yet trust that it is not too lato to 
arrest its progi'ess, and that, in some more genial climo 
than ours, reuoved from the cares and rosponsibilitios 
which have borne heavily upon you for so many years, you 
may regain that soundness of healtli which ghall enable 
you to resume, at some future day> the great work to which 
you have devoted your life. 

We know with how much reluctance it is that you feel 
compelled to suspend your labour among us at this time ; 
but there is tho less cause for regret on your part, inasmuch 
as you have, by the services you have aiready rendered to 
mankind, far more than earned the right to do so, even if 
the necessity did not exist. 

Whether it is for a longer or a shorter period that you 
will be separated ifrom us, of course lione of us am tell. In 
any event, God's will be done ! and at all times, wherevet 
you maybe, you will have our deepest veberation and regard. 

Waiting for that happier day when we shall again take 
yon by the hand, and again listen to yoBtr welcome voice. 
We remain, 

Your i&iithM iand loving Friends 
(In behalf of the Twenfy-eighth Congregational Society)', 

SiMCTEL May, Som Fmht, 

Maey Mat, WimAM Da£L, 

Thgmab Oo&daer, Jouh R. MkxnM, 

F&AjTCis JA<3tBcmi tiirde htm«bdd oth^. 
Boston, Jen. 11, md. 

17 • 
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KEPLT OF MR PARKER. 

Frrdriicksted, Santa Omt, May 9, 1859. 

To Samuol May, Maty May, Thomas Goddard, Francis 
Jackson, John Flint, William Dall, John R. Manloy, and 
tho other eignerfl of a letter to mo, dated Boston, Jan. 
11, 1859. 

Dear Feieijds, — ^Yonr gonial and most welcome letter 
was handed to mo at this place tho 6th of March; I had 
not strength before to boar the excitement it must occasion. 
It was Sundajr morning ; and while you wore at tho Music 
Hall, I read it in this little far-oflf island, with emotions 
you may imagine easier than I can relate. It brought back 
the times of trial wo have had together, end your many 
kindnesses to mo. I can easily boar to bo opposed, and 
that with the greatest amount of abuse j for habit makes 
all things famihar. I fear it flatters my pride a little, to 
bo greatly underrated ; but to be appreciated so tenderly 
by your aflection, and rated so muck above my own de- 
servings, it makes me ashamed that I am no more worthy 
of your esteem and praise : 

« I've heard of hearts UB&ind, kind deeds 
With coldness still retturoing ; 
Alas ! the gratitude of men 
Hath oftener left me mourning ! " 

Herewith I send you, and all the members of the society, 
a long letter, reviewing my life, and especially my connec- 
tion witb you. I began to compose it before I knew of 
your letter to me, before I left Boston — ^indeed, in sleep- 
less nigbtsj but wrote nothing tiU I was fixed in tms 
place, and then only little by little, as I had strength for 
the work. I finished it April 19th, and so date it that 
day. The fair copy sent you is made by my wife and Miss 
Stevenson, and of course was finished much later. I have 
bad no safe opportunity of sending it direct to you till 
now, when Miss Thacher, one of our townswomen, return- 
ing hence to Boston, kindly offers to take charge pf it. If 
tbia copy does not reach you, I shall forward another from 
Europe. 
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Tho letter would have boon quito difforont, no doabt, in 
plan and execution — ^bettor, I nope, in thought and lon- 
gungo, hftd I boon sound and well ; for all » sick man^s 
work Bocms likely to bo infected with his illnesH. I bog 
you io forgive ita imporfoctions, and bo as gontlo in your 
judgment as foirnoss will allow. 

Though I have boon reasonably induRtrious all my life, 
when I come to look oror what I liavo actually done, it 
BOoms very littlo in comparison with tho opportunities I 
have hod ; only tho beginning of wlrnt I intcndod to accom- 
plish. Bat it is idle to make oxcusoa now, an,d. not profit- 
able to complain. 

As that letter is intended for all tho membors of tho 
twenty-eighth Congregational Society, Ibo^ you to transmit 
it to tho Standing Committeo— I know not thoir mmos — 
who will lay it before them in some suitable manner. 

With thanks for tho past, and hearty good wishes for 
your future welfare, believe me 

Faithfully your Minister and Friend, 

Theodosx Pabebr. 

Evderiehted, SeaOa Crus, May 9, 1859. 

TO THE STANDINO COMMnTlE OF THE TWENTY-EIGHTH COKGEB- 
GATIONAL 80CIET7 m BOSTON. 

. Gentlekeit and Ladies, — ^Here is a letter addressed to 
the members of your society. I beg you to lay it before 
them in sack a manner as yon may see most fit. Believe 
me 

Faithfully your Minister and Friend, 

Theodorb Pareer. 
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THEODORE PARKER'S EXPERIENCE, 



LETTEB. 



TO THE MEMBBRfl OF THE TWENTY-EIOHTH qONOREQATIQNAJi, 
W)QIKTY OE BOWN, 

. My dear ahd valub© FBiBNDs,-^Aftep it became needful 
that I should be silent, and flee off froia my home, I deter- 
minQd^ at least, befor© I wentji to writ© you a letter, touch- 
ing our long connection,' a?id my efforts in your service. 



other wise niends fbrbad the undertaking, and directed me 
to .wait for a more favourable time, when the work might 
« be more leisurely and better done, with less risk also to my 
lif§ i promising indeed a time when it would not diminish 
the chances of recovery. In the twenty-four days which 
Oame between the sudden, decisive attack, and my depar- 
ture from Boston, there was little time for even a sound, 
well mask to settle and arrange his worldly affairs, to 
straighten out complicated matters, and return thanli:s to 
1sh& mmj that, have be&iea:^ded him in the difficult emer- 
^genciea of life — for surely I left home ps one not to set eyes 
on New-!Elngland again. Since then there has been no time 
till now when I have had strength to endure the intellectual 
labour, and still more the emotional agitation, which must 
attend such a review of my past life. Consumption, having 
long since slain almost all my near kinsfolk, horsed on the 
nomi-wind, rode at me also, seeking my life. Swiftly I 
fled hither, hoping in this little quiet and far-skied Island 
of the Holy Cross to hide me from his monstrous sight, to 

fioll his lurrows from my flesh, and heal my wounded side, 
t is yet too soon to conjecture how or when my ezdle shall 
end I but at home, wise, friendly, and hopeful doctors told 
me I had "but one chance in ten '* for) complete recovery. 
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tbougli xnoTO for » partial i^atoratiou to aoniQ avaaiU ahow 
of henlth^ I aupposo, and power of moderote woyk. But if 
tho danger bo ast tboy nay, I do not despair nor losio beart 
fit Bucli odds, having often in my Ufo contended against 
tnucbi greater, and come off triumpluuat, though the chcuioo?^ 
against mo wore a hundred or a thouB^nd to one. Besides, 
this is now the third time that I i:emomlb!er frionda and 
doctors despairing of my life. Still, I kuow that I am no 
longer young, and that I stand up to my shoulders i» my 
grave, whose uncertain sides at an^ moment may oave vo, 
and bury me with their resistless weight. T©t t hope to 
climb oat this side, and Uve and work again amid laborioua 
NewrEngland men ; for, though the flesh be weak and. the 
spirit resigned to either fate, yet stiU the will to live, though 
reverent and submissive, ia exceeding strong, xnoxo vehc-^ 
ment than, ever before, as I have still much to do — eomO: 
things to begin upon, and many more lying Jaow half done, 
that X alone can finish — and I should not like to guffcr tho 
little I have done to perish now for lack of a few y wrs' 
work. 

. I know well both the despondencr^ of sick meii that 
makes the night seem darker than it is, and also th^ 
pleasing iilnsion which flits before eonsumptivo patieot^^ 
and wMe this Will-o'-the-wisp comes flickering from their 
kindred's grave, they think it is the breaHng of anew ajid 
more auspicious day. So indeed it ia, the Day-spring £rom 
on high, revealing the white, tt^ porches of Btesmity, 
l^et you and me be neither cheated by delusive hopes, nor 
weakened by unmanly f^rs^ but, looking the &ct» faiHy 
in the face, let. us meet the inevitable vniM calmnOss md 
pious joy, singing the wealthy psalm of life • 

' *• Give to tte ■winds thy fears } 

Hope and ba uodisi^ayed ! 

Ood hears tby oighs «id t^qztbi 
Ood 9ba!l Bft up thy head I 

^Vhongh oomprehended not, 
• Y«t Eazih and Heaves tc£l, 
He Bits a; Father 08 the tkcan&.; 
, GodgTw4pthaUtfeiBgs^«m" 

But while my strength is bat weakness, and my time for 
this letter so mtoertain, I will waste neither in a lengthened 
introduction, knowing " it were a foolish thing to make a 
long prologue, and be short in the stoiy its^. ■ ' . ' : 
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In this lottor I mnni noods epoak much of myBolf, and 
toll some tiling which BOom to belong only to my privato 
history ; for without b knowlod^o of wiom, myjpublio con- 
duct might appear other tlian it really is. Yet I would 
gladly defer them to a more fitting placo, in somo brief 
autobiography to bo published after my death ; but I am 
not certain of time to prepare that^ so shall hero, in small 
compass, briefly sketch out some small personal particulars 
which might elsewhere bo presented in their full propor- 
tions, and with appropriate light and shade. As this letter 
is confidential and addressed to totj, I could wish it might 
bo read only to tho members of the Twenty-eighth Congre- 
gational Sociehr, or printed solely for their afiection, not 
also published for tho eye of the world ; but that wera im- 
possible, for what is offered to tho hearts of so many, 
thereby becomes accessible to the e^es and oars of all who 
wish to seo and hear; so what I wnte prirate to yon, be- 
comes public also for mankind, whether I will or not. 

In my early boyhood Ifelt I was to be a minister, and 
looked forward with ea^r longings for tho work to which 
I still think my nature itself an " effectual call," certainly a 
deep one, and a continuous. Few men have ever been 
more fortunate than I in having pains judiciously taken with 
their inteHeotual culture. 

My early education was not costly, as men count ex- 
pense by dollars ; it was exceeding precious, as they might 
reckon outlay by the fitness of the process to secure a de- 
vdopmeni of natural powers. By &ther and mother, yes, 
even by brothers and sisters, ^reat and unceasing cexe 
was taken to secure power of observation^ that the sensos 
might grasp their natural objects ; of voluntuy attention, 
fixed; continuous, and exact, which, despite of appearances, 
sees the fact just as it is, no more, no less ; of memory, 
that holds all things firm as gravitation, and yet, like tlwt, 
keeps t^iem unmixed^ not confusing the most delicate out> 
line, and reproduces tibem will, complete in the whole, 
and perfect in eacH part; much stress was also laid on 
judgment and inventive imagination. It was a great gome 
they set me to play; it was also an advantage that the 
countem cost httle monef^, but were common tlungs, 
picked xm daily on a farm, in a kitchen, or a meclumic's 
thoughtful shop. But etOl more pains wete taken with 
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my moral and roligioua colCtiro, In my oarliost boyhood I 
was taught to respect the instinctive promptings of con- 
science, regarding it as the "Toice of God in the bouI of 
man," which must always bo obeyed ; to speak the truth 
without evasion or concealmont ; to lovo justice and con- 
form to it ; to rovoronco merit in all men, and that rogard- 
loas of their rank or roputiation ; and, above all things, I 
was taught to love and tmst the dear God. Ho was not 
presented to mo as a groat King, with force for his chief 
quality, but rather as a Father, eminent for perfect justice, 
and complete and perfect lovo, aliko the parent of Jew 
and Gentile, Christian and non-Christian, dealing with all, 
not according to the accident of their name and situation, 
but to the real use each should make of his talents and 
opportunities, however little or great. I was taught self- 
reliance, intellectual, moral, and of many another ibrm ; to 
investigate all things with my own eyes ; carefully to form 
opinions for myself, and while I believed them reasonable 
and just, to hold and defend them with modest firmness. 
Inquiry was encouraged in aU directions. 

Of course I took in maxnr of the absurd theological 
opinions of the time; but I think few New-Englanders 
bom of religious fimilies in the first ten years of this 
centuTj, were formallj taught so little superstition. I 
have met none with wnom more judicions attempts were 
xnado to produce a natnral unfolding of the religious and 
moral fSM;ultie3 j I do not spoak of results, only of aim and 
process. I have often been praised for virtues whioli really 
belonged to mj fi&ther and mother, and if they were also 
mine, they most have come so easy under such training, 
that I should feel entitled to but small merit for possess- 
ing them. They m&de a careful distinction between a 
man's chaiaoter and Ms creed, and in my hearing never 
spoke a bigoted or irreverent word. - 

As my relatives and neighbours were all hard-working 
people, living in one of the most laborious communities in 
the world, I did Hot fail to leam the great lesson of per- 
sonal industrjp^j and to ao(}uire power of work— to 
early^, to oonnnne long, with strong and rapid stroke. The 
discipline and habit of bodily toil were qmte eacdly trans- 
ferred to thought, and I learned early to apply my mind 
with exact, active^ and long-continued ' attenmon^ which 
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outward thingfli did not disturb ; bo^ while working skil- 
fully with mv hands, I could yet think on what I would. 

Good hooka hj groat moators fell intQ oyon my boyish 
hand» ; tho best English authors of proso and rcreo, tho 
Biblo, tho Greek and Roman classicB—^which I at firRt read 
mainly in translations, but soon booamo familiar with in 
their original beauty^theso were my literary helps. 
What was road at all, was also studied, and not laid asido 
till well nndcretood. If my books in boyhood were not 
many, thoy wero much, and also groat. 

I had &XL original fondness for scientific and metaphysical 
thought, which fonmd happy encouragement in my early 
days : my father'e strong, discrimiDating, and comprehen- 
sive mind also inclining that way, offered me an excellent 
help. Nttturo was all about me ; my attention was wisely 
directed to both nso and beauty, and I early became 
familiar with tho flora of New-England, and attentive also 
to the habits of boast and bird, insect, reptile, fish, A few 
scientifio works, on natural history gave me their stimulus 
and their help. 

After my general preliminary edacation was pretty well 
advanced, the hour came when I must decide on my pro- 
fession for life. All about me there were ministers who 
had sufficient talents ; now ajid then one admirably en- 
dowed with learning j devout w»d humane men, also, with 
no Bt^ ou their personal chara<5ter. But I ^d not sea 
much in. their clerical profession. to attract me thither; the 
notorious dulness of the Sunday services, their meohajiical 
character, the poverty aaid insignificance of the sermons, 
the unjoaturaLaess aud uncertain^ of the doctrines preached 
on the authority of a divine and infallible revelation,'* the 
lifelessness of the public prayers, and the consequent 
heedlessness of tho congregation, all tended to turn ft 
young man off firom becoming a minister. Besides, it did 
not appear that the NeW'»England clergy were leaders in 
the intellectoal, moral, or religious progress of tho people j 
if they tried to seem soi, it was only the appearance which 
. jrm kept up, " Dq you think our minister vould dare teE 
Hs ftudionoe of their actual faults ? ^^-r^o a rough blacksmith 
once asked me in my youth. ^* Certainly I do I " was tho 
loyish answer. Humph 1 " rejoined ^e smith, " I should 
like to have him begin, then i " Thoi genius pf Emerson 
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soon raovedfrvm tho cl<?rical ccnHt-ellation, nwid stood forth 
alono, a lixod and Bolitory Btsj*, Dir Chunuing was tho 
oaly man in tho Ncw-Engiand pulpit who to mo eooraod 
p-oat. All ray frionda advised mo against tho minietjy-^ 
it wa« " a narrow plaoo, aflbrding no opportvanity to do 
jpuch ! " I thought it a wide place. 

Tho legal profession seemed fo ha^o many attractions^ 
There wore eminent men in it« ranks, rising to public 
honours, judicial or political ; they seomod to have more 
freedom and individuality than the mimistera. For eomo 
time I hositat'^'T, inclined that way^, and mado.proliminaiy 
studies in t^ . bw. But at length tho penis of that pro- 
fession BCciaed greater than I cared tp rush upon. Mis- 
taking sound for sense, I thought tho lawyer's moral tone 
^as lower than the ministor'Sj, and dsirod not put mypolf 
uj«3er that temptation I prayed God not to lead njo mto. 
I could not make up my mind to defend a cause I know 
► to be wrong, using all my efforts to lead judge or jury to 
a decision I thought unjust, A powerful and successful 
practitioner told mo " none could bo a lawyeir without doing 
m" and quoted the well-known words of Lord Bi:ougham. 
I saw men of largo talents yielding to thie temptatioii, and 
OQunting as great success what to me evm, then seemed 
pnly great ruin, I could not decide to mt up » law-mill 
beside the public road, to put my liand pa th^ winch, and 
by turning one way, rgb innocent men of their"property, 
liberty. Me; or, by reversing the rootiou, withdraw the 
HTulty from just punishment, pecuniary or oorporoi^. 
^ougk I hesitated some time, soon bb. I got cl^mess of 
sight, I returned to my first love, for that seemed free 
fix>m guile. I then asked myself these throe questions 

1. " Can you seek for what is et^roajily true, (oid not be 
^Hnded by opinions of amy sect, op of Christiam 
Church J an4 »^ you tell that trath, you l^uti, even when 
it is unpoprdar and hated V X answei^> " I qas I " Rwsfe 
youth is ever consent. 

. 2, " Can you geek the etersial nghi, and nol hsf blinded 
by the statutes and customs of meu, ecolesiastic^jt political, 
and social; and can you declare that etevml right you 
discover, applying it to. the acfcuil Wft of jsaaoj^ iiwiviaual 
«(jid assciciated, though it bnng you iato painful r^lations^ 
of men?'* Ag«4n I swiftly aiig^'sred, 4 casi/' . . - 
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3. " Cftn you roprosont in your life that truth of tho in- 
tolloct ftud that nght of tho conocionco, and bo not dis- 
graco with your ctiaraotor what you proach with your 
iips 1" 1 doubted of thi 8 more tha,n tho othoro ; tho tempt- 
ation to porsonal wiokodness Boomod stronger than that 
to profossional docoit—at least it was then hotter known ; 
hut I answered, " I cm try, and will ! " 

Alas ! I little know all that was involved in those three 
questions, and their prompt, youthful answers. I under- 
stand it better now. 

So I determined to become a minister, hoping to help 
mankind in tho most important of all human concerns, the 
development of roan's highest powers. 

Zealously I entered on my theological education, with 
many ill-defined doubts, and some distinct denials, of tho 
chief doctrines of tho ooclosiastical theology of Clmst^- 
dom. 

1. In my early childhood, after a severe and silent * 
struggle, I made way with tho ghastly doctrine of Eternal 

] mnation and a wrathful Gt>d ; this is tho Goliath of that 
theology. From my seventh year I have had no fern of 
God, only an ever-greatening love and trust. ' < 

2. The doctrine of the Trinity, the " great mystery of 
Bevelation,'' had long since gone the same road. For a 
year, though bom i^d bred among Unitarians, I had at- 
tended the preaching of Br Imsmi Beecher, the most 
powerM "orthodox imnister in Hew-Bngland, then in the 
mil blaze of his talents and reputation, mud stirred also 
with polemic zeal against "iJmtarians, Universalists, 
Papists, and Infidels." I went through one of his " pro- 
tracted meetings/' listening to Uie fiery words of excited 
men, and hearing the most frightful doctrines set forth in 
sermon, song, and prayer. I greatly respected the talents, 
the zeal, ana the enterprise of that able man, who oer^ 
tainly taught me much, but I came away widi no con- 
fidence in his theology; the better I nnaergtood it, the 
more self-contradictory, unnatural, and hateful did it seem. 
A year of his preaching about finished all my respect for 
the Oalvinistio scheme of theology^. 

3. I had found no evidence whieh to me could authorize 
a belief in the snpematural birth of Jesus of Nazareth. 
The two>fold Biblical testimony weis all j that was oon- 
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trodictory and good for notliing ; wo had not tho affidorit 
of tho mother, tho only competent luiman witnoBS, nor 
even tho declaration of tho son ; tboro was no circum- 
Btantinl evidence to confirm tho statement in tho Gospels 
of a moat improbable event. 

4. Many miracles related in tho Old and New Testa- 
ment seeraod incrodiblo to mo ; aomo were clearly impos- 
Biblo, others ridiculous, and a few wore wicked ; such, of 
course, I rejected at once, while I still arbitrarily admitted 
others. Tho general question of miracles was ono which 
gave mo much uneasiness, for I had not learned carefully 
to examine evidence for alleged historical events, and had, 
besides, no clear, conception of what is involved in the 
notion that God ever violates tho else constant mode of 
operation of tho uni verse. Of course I had not then that 
philosophical idea of God which makes a theological 
miracle as impossible as a round triangle, or any other 
Bolf-ovident contradiction. 

5. I had no belief in tho plonwy, infallible, verbal in- 
spiration of tho whole Bible, and strong doubts as to tho 
miraculous inspiration, of any part of it. Some things were 
the opposite of divine ; I could not put xny finger on any 

fmt moral or religious truth t&ught by rovelation in the 
ew Testament, miich had not previously been set forth 
by men for whom no miraculous help was ever claimed. 
But, on the whole matter of Inspiration, I lacked clear 
and definite ideas, and found neither friend nor book to 
heh) me. 

In due time I entered the Theological School at Cam- 
bridge, then under the charge of the Uniterians, or 
" Liberal Christians.'* , I found excellent opportunities for 
study : there were able and earnest professors, who laid 
no yoke on any neck, but left each man &ee to think for 
himself, and come to such conclusions as he must. Tell- 
ing wlmt they thought they knew, they never pretended 
they hod learned all that may be known^ or winnowed out 
all error" firom their creed. They were honest guides, with 
no more sophistrir than is perhaps almost universal in that 
calling, and did not pretend to be masters. There, too, 
was a large l£brary containing mnch valuable ancient lore^ 
though, ^as i almost none oftbe new theq^o^c thought of 
ithe German masters. Besides^ t>herG was leisure, and im- 
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bounded froodom of rosoarcli j; and I could work ra many 
houm in tho study m a mochanic in Iith shop, or a farmof 
in his field. Tho pulpits of Bofit-on woro within an oasy 
walk, and Dr Channing drew near tho jsonith of his power. 

Here, under those inJluonces, I pursued tho usual routine 
of theological reading, but yet, of courfio, had my own 
private studios, suited to my Bpecial wants. It i« now easy 
U> toil what 1 then attempt'od without always being con- 
ecious of niy aim, and what rosults I gradually reached 
before I settled in tho ministry. 

I. I studied tho Biblo with much caro. First, I wished 
to loam. What is tho Bible — what books and words compotso 
it ? this is the qttostion of criticism ; next. What does thd 
Biblo moan— wnat soatiments and idoas do its words 
contain f this is tho question of interpretation. I read the 
Biblo criiaC;ally, in its original tongues, tho most important 
parts Of it Also in tho oarly versions, and sought for thO 
meaning early attributed to its words, and so studied th6 
works of Jewish Rabbis on the Old Testament, and of the 
early Christiiin Fathers on botk New and Old ; besides, I 
etudiod corefiilly the latest critics and interpreters, espO" 
cially the German. 

I Boon found that the Biblo is 6, oolloction of quite hete'. 
rogeneous books, most of them anonymous, or bearing 
names of doubtM authorg, <iollected none knows how, or 
when, or by whom ; united more by caprioo than any 
philosopMd Or historic method, so that it is not easy to so6 
why one ancient book is kept in tbo Canon and anothe* 
kept out. I found no unity of doctrine in th.o several parts; 
the Old Testament " reve«al6 " one form of religion, and tho 
Now Testament one directly its opposito j «na in tke New ^ 
Testament itself, I found each writer had Ms own indivi- 
duality, wMck «;pjf)ears not only in the style, tbe forai of 
thought, but quite fas muoh iji tho doctrines, tko substs^Ofe 
of thought, whef e no two ar© woll agi?Ofed^ 

Connected "with this Biblical study, camo th« question df 
inspiration and of mi«fcci6sw 1 still inoonsifitently believed, 
or half fec^ev«!d, m the dired; ttiiiPaiGulous intefpositioa of 
God, from time to tiiae> to bet things rij^ht whioh «&ls8 weat 
wiong, tJiOUgfe 1 found U6 histerto Of ph?ldSOjihio reason fdf 
limititfg it to the &fMtb ^ Jews i&nd Cbnstians, Of thd 
etifly i6igeB of iAi^ €hufdi« Tho wholo'Maijtei* Of tnii&dea 
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waft Btill ft puxzio to mo, and for a long fcirao a source of 
nnxictyj for I liod not Btwdicd tho principlos of biB"- 
toric ovidcnco, nor loomed to identify and Bcrutinizo tho 
witnessGS. But tho problem of. inspiration ^t sooner 
solved. I believed in tho immanence of God m man, as 
well as matter, his activity in both j honco, that all men 
are inspired in proportion to their actual powers, and their 
normal use thereof; that ti-uth is tho test of intellectual 
inspiration, justice of moral, and bo on. I did not find tho 
Bible inspired, orcept in this gtjneral way, and in propor*- 
tion to tno truth and justice therein. It soomod to mo 
that no part of tho Old Testament or New could bo called 
tho " W ord of God," save in tho sense that all truth is 
r?r»d's word. 

II. I studied tho historical developmOnt of religion and 
theology amongst Jews and Christians, and saw the gradual 
formation of the great ecclesiastical doctrines wMcli so 
domineered over tho 'world. As I found the Bible wa« 
tho work of men, so I al so found that tlio Christian Church 
was no more divine than the British State, a Dutchman's 
fihop, or an Austrian's farm. The miraculous, infaUibl© 
Bibio, and the miraculous, infallible Church, disappeared 
when they were closely Jooked at ; and I found the fact of 
history quite different from the ppetensioii of theology. 

m. I studied the historical development of religion and 
theology amongst the nations not Jewish or Christian, and 
attended as well as I then could to the fout other great 
religious sects-^the Brahminic, the Buddhistic, the Classic, 
aind the Mohammedai).. As far as possible at that .time, I 
studied the sacred books of mankind in their original 
tongues, and with the help of the most faithful interpreters. 
Here the Greek and Roman poets and philosophers oaxm 
in. for their place, there being no sacred books of the classic 
iiafcionSi I attended pretty carefully to the religion of 
savages and barbarians, and was thereby helped to the 
solution of many ^ dii&colt problem. I found no trib$ of 
men desfcittifce of religion who had attained power of ajrticu*> 
late speech. 

IVo I studied nssiduonsly Ihe metaphysics and psycho- 
logy of religion^ Rehgious QonscioasuesB was imiversai m 
human history. "Was it then natural to maaa, ins6pto«bl« 
horn, hm ossience, «sid so from Ma devtolopntent t In my 
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own conBciousneBS I found it. automatic and indisponsablo; 
was it roally bo Hkowiso in tho human raco ? Tlio author- 
ity of IliblcB and Churchoa was no answo^ to that qucBtion. 
I triod to make an analyBis of humanity, and boo if by 
psychologic Bcicnco I could detect tho special element which 
produced religious consciousncBB in me, and religiouB 
phenomena in mankind- — seeking a cause adequate to tho 
focttj of oxporicnco and observation. Tho common books of 
philosophy soomod quiti? insufficient; tho Gonsational system 
BO ably presented by Locke in his masterly Eiisay, devel- 
oped into various forms by Hobbos, Berkeley, Humo, Paloy, 
and tho French Materialists, and modified, but not j. nch 
mended, by R«id and Stewart, gave little help j it could 
not legitimate my own religious instincts, nor oxploin, tho 
religious history of mankind, or oven of the British, people, 
to whom that philosophy is still so manifold a hindrance. 
Ecclesiastical writers, though able as Clarke and Butler, 
and learned also as Cudworth and Barrow, could not solve 
the difficulty ; for tho principle of authority, though more 
or loss concealed, yet lay there, and, liko bmied iron, 
disturbed the free action of their magnetic genius, affect- 
ing its dip and inclination. The brilliant mosaic, which 
Cousin set before the world, was of great service, but not 
satisfectory. I found most help in the works of Immanuel 
Kant, one of the profoundest thinkers in the world, though 
one. of the worst writers, even of Germany ; if he did not 
always furnish conclusions I could rest in, he yet gave me 
the true method, and put me on the right road. 

I found certain great primal intuitions of human nature, 
which depend on no logical process of demonstruti^T* . but 
are rather facts of consciousness given by the instinctive 
action of human nature itself. I vriU mention only the 
three most important which pertain to religion. 

1. The instmctive intuition of the divine, the conscious- 
ness that there is a God. 

2. The instinctive intuition of the jnst and right, a con- 
Bciousness that there is a moral law, independent of our 
will, which we ought to keep. 

3. The instinctive intuition of the immortal, a conscious- 
ness that the essential element of man^ the principle of in- 
dividoality, never dies. 

Here, then, waa the foundation of religion, laid in human 
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nature itwolf, which WRithcr tho ftthoiRfc nor tho rnoro perni- 
cious bigot, with thoir Bophisms of denial or affimintion, 
could move, or even shake. I had gone through tho great 
spiritual trial of my life, telh'ng no ono of its hopes or fears ; 
and I thought it a triumph that I hnd psychologically 
established those three things to my ot»Ti satififaction, and 
devised a schorao which to the scholar's mind, I thought, 
could legitimate what was spontaneously given to all, by 
tho groat primal instincts of mankind. 

Then I proceeded to dovolopo tho contonts of theso in- 
stinctive intuitions of tho divine, tho just, and tho immortal, 
and see what God actually is, what morality is, and what 
eternal life has to offer. In each caao I pursued two 
methods — tho inductive and deductive. 

First, from tho history of mankind — savage, barbarous, 
civilized, enlightened — I gathered tho most significant 
facts I could find relating to men's opinions about God, 
Morality, Heaven, and Hell, and thence made such gener- 
alizations as the facts would warrant, which, however, 
were seldom satisfactory ; for they did not represent facts 
of the universe, tho actual God, justice, and eternal life, 
but only what men had thought or felt thereof ; yet this 
comparative and inductive theology was of great value 
to me. 

Next, from the primitive facts of consciousness, given 
by the power of instinctive intuition, I endeavoured to 
deduce the true notion of God, of justice, and futurity. 
Here I could draw from human nature, and notice hindered 
by tho limitations of human history; but I know now 
better than it was possible then, how difficult is this work, 
and how often the inquirer mistakes his own subjectiveC-^ 
imagination for a fact of the universe. It is for others to 
decide whether I have sometimes mistaken a little grain of 
brilliant dust in my telescope for a fixed star in heaven. 

To learn what I could about the spiritual faculties of 
man, I not only stuflied the sacred books of various nations, 
the poets and the philosophers who professedly treat 
thereof, but also such as deal with sleep-walking, dreams, 
visions, prophecies, second-sight, oracles, ecstacies, witch- 
craft, magic wonders, the appearance of devils, ghosts, and 
the like. Besides, I studied other work^ winch lie out 
from the regular highway of theology, the spurious books 

VOL. xn.—'Autob. and Miscdl. 18 
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fttfiributod to famous Jowb or ChristianB, Pseudopigraphy 
of tho Old Tostommt, and tbo Apocryplia of tno Now, 
with tlio BtrorTi^ fant^flioB of tho Neoplfttoniatw and QnoBticB. 
I did not ncgloofc th^i writingB of mo Mystics, though at 
that time I could only make a boginning -with tho moro 
famous or most tcf/Sorly rtligiouB ; I was much attracted 
io this olasB of ruer:, who developed tho element of piety, 
jre^ardloBS of fchc; theologic ritoalism of tho church, tho 
philosophic diBcjpiino of tho schools, cr tho practical mo- 
rality of cominou life. 3y this process, I not only learned 
much of tho abnormal action of tho human spirit, and saw 
how oflon a mere fancy passes for fact, and a dream er*s 
Bubjoctive whim bestrides some great harbour of tho world 
for a thoui-iand years, obstructing all tall ships, until an 
earthquake throws it down j but I also g1 eancd up many a 
precious flower which bloomed unseen thoso waste places 
of literature, and was unknown to tho authozizod floras" of 
tho school or church. 

I left the Theological School with reluctance^ conscious 
of knoT^ing so Httle of what I must presently teach, and 
wishing more years for research and thought. Of coursio 
my first sermons were only imitations ; and even if tho 
thought might, perhaps, b© original, the form was old, tho 
stereotype of the pulpit. I preached ■wil/h fear and trem^ 
bling, and wondered that old and mature persons, rich in 
the experience of life, should listen to a young man, who 
might, indeed, haVe read and thought, but yet had had no 
time to live much and know things by heart. I took all 
possible pains with the matter of the discourse, and always 
appealed to the religious instiuQt in mankind. At the be- 
ginning I resolved to preach t^e natural laws of man as 
they are writ in his constitution, np less and no more. 
After preaching a few months in various places, and feeling 
my way into me consciousness of men, 1 determined to 
preach nothing as religion which I had not experienced 
inwardly, and made my own, knowing, it by heart. Thus, 
not only the intellectual, but also the reUgious part of my 
germons would rest on facts that I was sure of, and not on ( 
the words of another. I was indebted to another j^oung 
candidate for the hint. I hope I have not been i^thless 
to tho early vow. A study of the English State Trials, 
and acarofol azialysis, of the argumentji of the great speeches 
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tharcin, helped mo to cloamoRS cf arrani^omoBt^ taiA dis- 
tinctness in the u^o of tornns. Hero and m tho Grwk and 
htdin omtioTia I got tho bost part of mj rhoUmml cul- 

Oa tho longest day of 1837, I was ordained MinistiBr of 
tlio Unitarian Church and Congrogation at West IloJibarjr, 
a Kttio village near Boston, ono of tho Bmallost eocictiosra 
New-Englon'l, whoro I found men and women whoso 
friendship is still dear and instructive. I had thought 
freely, and freely preached what I thought; nono had 
over questioned my right. At tho Theological Scijool, tho 
professors were then teachers to instruct, not also inqnisi- 
toria to torture and to damn; satisfied of the TOligioua 
character of tho pupils, they left each to devolopo his own 
free spiritual individuality, responsible only to his own con- 
science and his God- It was then the boast of tho littlo 
Unitarian party that it respected individuality, freedom of 
thought, and freedom of speech, and had neither Inqiiisitora 
nor Pope. Oroat diversity of opinion prevailed amon^Bt 
Unitarians, ministers and laymen, but the unity of religion 
was more thought of than the variety of theology. At 
ordinations, for somo years, their coutcils Iiad ceased to 
inquire int;0 the. special ojjinions of the candidate, leaving 
him and the society electing to settle the matter. The 
first principle of congre^tioaalism certainly requires this 
course. As a sect, 5io Umtarians had but one distinctive 
doctrine— the unity of God without the Trinity of Persons. 
Christendom said, " Jesus of Nazareth is S ehovah of Hosts 1 " 
The Unitarians answered, " Ho is not I " At my opdina« 
ticn, none of the council offered to catechise me, or wished 
to interfere with what belonged to me and the congr©^ 
tion, and they probably thought of mv piety and morality 
more thaai of the special theology which even then rode 
therewith in the same panniers. The able and earnest 
ministers who preached the sermon, delivered the charge, 
and gave me the right-hand of fellowship, all recommended 
study, investigation, originality, freedom of thought and 
openness of speech, as weU as hmnanity, and & life of per- 
tsonal religiousness. One, ia his ordaining prayer, his 
hand on my head, put up the petition, " that no fondness 
for literature or science, and no favourite studies, may ever 
this yoiing man from learning the true religipu, and 
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pitiacKing it for the Balvation of raRnkind ! " Moet boiwiily 
did I mj " Araen ! " to thin supplication. 

'For tho first year or two tlio congrcgution did not ox- 
cood Bcvoniiy persons, including tho children. I coon bc- 
ctjime well acqunintod with nil in tho littlo parifih, whcro I 
found some men of rare enlightenment, Romo tnily gcnor- 
o\m and noblo pouIb. I knew tho clmrfictiorB of all, nnd tho 
ihonghtiS of Buch a» had them. I took groat painu with tlio 
composition of ray Bermons ; they were never out of my 
mind. I had an intense delight in writing and preadiing ; 
but I wafi a learner quite as much aa a toacher, o,nd was 
feeling rny way forward and upward with ono hand, while 
I trim to load men with the otker. I preaebed natural 
laws, nothing on tho authority of any cburch, any tradition, 
any sect, tliougb I Bought illustration and confirmation 
from all theso sources. For hifitorical things, I told tho 
liistorical evidence; for spiritual things, 1 found ready 
proof in tho primal instincts of tho soul, and confirmation 
in tho life of religious men. Tho simple life of tho farmers, 
■moclianics, and milk-men, about mo, of its own accord, ' 
turned into a sort of poetry, and re-appeared in tbo ser- 
mons; as the green woods, not far oiEF, looked in at the 
windowB of the moeting-houso. I think I preached only 
"what I hod experioncod in my own inward consciousness, 
which widened and grew richer as I came into practical 
contact with Mving men, tuj^ed time into life, and mere 
thought became character. 

But I had much leisure for my private humanitarian and 
philosophic etudies. One of the professors in the Theolo- 
gical School had advised a^inst my settling '*in bo, small 
a ^lace," and warned mo against the seductions of an 
easy-chair," telling me T. must become a " minister at large 
for aU mankind," and do with the pen vchat I could not 
with the voice. I devoted my spare time to hard study. 
To work ten or fifteen hours a day ia my literary labours, 
was not only a habit;, but a pleasure ; with zeal and de- 
light I applied myself anew to the great theological pro- 
blems of ago. 

Many circumstances favosared both etudioua pursuits 
and the formation of an independent character. The years 
of my preliminary theological atudy, tmd of my early 
ministry, fell in the most interesting! period of New-Eng- 
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land'a Bptritiml lustorj, wlien a groat roFoKition went on 
— Ro I'ilent thttt dm mm knew it wtm Uiking pIiKX),, m.d 
mrnr then undorBtood its ■whither or iin whence, 

Tbo TJnitarianp, n.ft.Gr a long and bit'tor ooiitrovorsy, in 
whir;h they wero oi\"6n RhamoIoBuly ill-treatod by iho or- 
thodox," hnd conquonjd^ and Becnre'd ihcir ooclcBtastical 
righi to deny tho Trinity, " tho .Achilles of d.ogmw>; " they 
had won tho respect of tho Kow-Englanad pnblic; Wi ab- 
Borbod rooRt of tho religiona talent, of MaaaachviisottB, • 
fonndod many chun'jhes^ and posBOffsod anid iibor&lly a<l- 
miniBtered tho oldest and riclioBt oollego in A.mcrica. Not 
yot potrifiod into a sect, they r<?joicod in tho largo Hborty 
of tho children of God/' and, owraing neither mcka nor 
dungeons, did. not covet any of thoBO things that woro 
their noighbotirs'." With loss oduication and literary ekill, 
tho TJnivor|,sali(5t8 had fought manfully againet eternal 
damnation— -tho foulest doctixino wWch dome® tho pa^jcss 
of man's theologic history — secnred their ©cclosiastical 
position, wiping maligmi-nt statutes from tho law books,' 
and, though in a poor and vulgar way, were popularizing 
tho great truth that God^s chief attribute is lovk, which ia 
extended to all men. Alone of all Chrsstiau Beets, they 
professedly taught tho immortality of man in such a fonn 
that it is no curse to tho race to and it true 1 But, though, 
departing from thoeo doctrines which are essential to the 
Christian ecclesiastic scheme, neither "mpiversaliEt nor 
Unitarian had broken with tib.© authority of Revelation, 
the word of the Bibl&, but still professed a willingness to 
believe both Trinity and Da^nnatipn, could they be found 
in the miraculous and infellible Scripture. 

Mr Garrison, with his friends, inheriting what was besi 
in tho Puritan founders of New-En^lon^ fired with the 
xeal of the Hebrew prophets and Chmfciaxi martyrs, while 
they were animated with a tspirit of humanity s%rely fomud 
in any of the three, was begmning his noble work, bat in 
a style sa hiimble that, a&r much samsh, the polioe of 
Boston discovered there ^aa notUiing diingeroTis m. it, for 
"his only visible auidliitry was a negro boy/' I>r Chan* , 
ning was in the fnU maturity of Ma ^wen, aad Biter long 
preaching the dignity of m&a as m abfctraction;. tsmd piety 
as a purely inward life, with mif& mi. wmmim eloquence, 
and ever progressive hamwsity;^, begui to apply his sablime . 
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doctrinos to actual life in tbo individual, fho f\ttiio, and tho 
church. In tho nanio of Christianity, tho gxcat American 
Unitarian called for tho rcfonn of tho dninlcard, tho eleva- 
tion of th6 poor, tho inBtniction of tbo ignorant, and, 
«bo70 all, for tho liberation of tho American Blave. A rc- 
markoblo man, his iiqstinct of progress grow Btrongor tho 
more he travelled and tho further he wont, for ho Bur- 
rounded himself with young life. Horace Mann, with his 
coadjutors, began a great movement, to impr.>vo tho 
public education of tho people. Piorpont, Binglo-handod, 
was fighting a grand and two-fold battle — aeainst dnink- 
ennoBs in tho stroot, and for rightoousnoss in the pulpit — 
against foarfal eccloBiastic odds, maintaining a minister's 
right and duty to oppoEO actual wickedness, however 
popular and destructive. Tho brilliant genius of Fmorson 
roao in tho vrintor nights, and hung over BostoTi, drawing 
tho eyes of ing^cnuous young people to look up to that 
great, new star! a beauty and a mystery, which charmed 
Tor tho momeLt, while it gave also perennial inspiration, 
08 it led them forward along new paths, and toward new 
hopes. America had seen no such sight before j it is not 
less a blessed wonder iiow. 

l^esides, the Phrenologists, bo ably represented by 
Spurzheim and Combe, were weakening tho power of the 
old supeniaturalism, leading men to study tho constitution 
of man more wisely than before, and laying fclie foundation 
on which many a beneficent sfcnicture was soon to rise. 
The writings of Wordsworth were becoming familiar to 
the thoughtfiil lovers of nature and of man, and drawing 
men to natural piety. Carlyle's works goi reprinted 8^ 
Bostoa, difiusing a strong, end then, also, a healthy in- 
fiaence on old and young. The writings of Coleridge wero 
repribated in America, all of them " aids to reflection,*' and 
brilliant with the scattered sparks of genius ; they incitod 
many to think, more especially young Trinitarian minis- 
tei*s ; and, spit© of the lack of both historic and philo- 
sopMc accuracyj, and tho utter absence of all proportion 
in his wriiangs ; spite of his hast©; his vanity, prejudice, 
sophistry, confusion, and opium— ho yet did great service 
in How-England, helping to emancipate enthmlled minds. 
The works of Cousin, more systematic, Wd more profound 
fus & whole, and far tnore catholic and Comprehensive, con- 
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tipontal, not insular, in bis rongo, also boco.rao fftmiliftr to 
tho Anicricans — rovicwB and tmnBlfttiona gvitig whoro tho 
oloquont original vrajj not hoard — *nd hoTpod to free tho 
young mind from tho gross BonsationftUsm of tho academic 
philosophy on ono sido, and tho grosser f;upe5'riatnrnliBni 
of tho occJo»ia8tic theology on tho other. 

Tho Qonnan langnag^o, hitherto tho priceless troasuro of 
ft few, was becoming well imown, and many wcro thereby 
madtf acquainted with tho most original, ooep, bold, com- 
prehensivo, and wealthy litcratui'O in tho world, full of 
thoologic and philosophic thought. Thus, a.. groat store- 
house was opened to such as wore earnestly in quest of 
truth. Young Mr Strauss, in whom genius for criticism 
was united with extraordinary learning and rare facility of 
philosophic speeclt, wrote his "Life of Jesus," whei^ ho 
rigidly scrutinized the genuineness of the Gospels and tho 
authenticity of their contents, and, with sciontilSo calmnoss, 
brought every statement to his steady scales, weighing 
it, not always justly, as I think, but unpartially always, 
with philosophio coolness and deliberation. The most 
formidable assailant of the ecclesiastical theology of Chri<i- 
tendom, he rouised a host of foes, w^hose wriliugB — mevinly 
ill-temporod, iasolent, and sophistical — it was very pro£t» 
able for a young maa to road. 

The value of Christian miracles, not the question of fact, 
was discussed at Boston, as mever before in. America. Pro- 
phecy hod been thought the Jachin, and niuw^les the Boaz, 
whereon alone Christianity conid rest; but, said some, if 
both be shaken down, the Lord^i^ house will not fall. The 
okims of ect/lesiastic^l tradition came up to be settled 
anew; and young men, walking ^Utary tliroagh the 
moonlight, asked, " Which is to be pet^jsanent m&sier—Hk 
single accid .mt in human history',, nay, perch&nce only the 
whim of some aaonymons dreamer, or tbe substance 
of human oaiure, gre&tening with continual develop- 
ment, and 

«' Not without F:y^ of rnexiMBoted ttoength i ' " 

Thd question was also its answer. 

The rights of labour were discussed v. ifh deep phil&i^ 
thropic deling, and sometimes with profound thought, 
metaphysic and econonuc both. The works of Charles 
Fonner-^ strange, fantastic, visionary man, no doubt. 
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bwt giflod ako with amazing insiglit of the tniths of social 
Boicnco — shod Bomo light in thoBO dark -phcoa of epocula- 
tion. Mr Riploy, a bom Democrat, in tho high seniso of 
that obuRod word, and ono of tho best cultured and most 
enlightcnod mon in America, modo an attempt at Brook- 
farm in West Roxbury, bo to organize Bocicty that the re- 
Bults of labour eihould remain in tho trorkmon's hand, and 
not Blip thonco to tho trader's till ; that there should bo 
""no crploitation of moa by man/' but toil and thought, 
hard work and high culture, should bo united in tho Bomo 
person. 

Tho natural rights of women began to bo inquired into, 
and publicly discussed ; while in private, j^at pains wero 
t/aken in the chief towns of Now-Englisnd, to furnish a 
thorough and comprohensivo educatioa to such young 
maidens as wore bom with two talents, mind and money. 

Of course, a strong reaction followed. At tho Cambridge 
Divinity school. Professor Henry Ware, jun., told the young 
men, if there appeared to them, any contradiction between 
tho reason of mm and tho letter of tho Bible, thoy " must 
follow tho written word," " for you can never bo so certain 
of tho correctness of what tak6s place in your own mind, . 
as of what is written in tho Bible." - In an ordination ser- 
mon, he told the young miilister not to preach himself, but 
Christ ; and not to appeal to human nature for proof of 
doctrines, but to the atithori.ty of revelation. Other Umta° 
rian mimsters declared, "There are limits to free in(|uiry 
and preached, ''Eeason must bo put down, or she will soon 
ask terrible questiong j " protested against the union of 
philosophy and religion, and assumed to " prohibit the 
banns" of marriage between the two. Mr Norton — ^then a 
great name at Cambridge, a scholar of rare but contracted 
merit, a oorefnl and exact writer, bom for controversy, 
really learned end able in Ms special department, the in- 
terpretations of the New Testaiment— opened his mouth and 
spoke : the mass of men mast accept the doctrines of reU- 
gion solely on the authority of the teamed, as they do tho 
doctrines of mathematical astronomy ; the miracles of 
Jesoa — he made merry at those of the Old Testament — 
or© thepnl^ evidence of the truth of Ohristutnitry ; in the 
^popular rehgion of the Greeks and Bomans, there was no 
conception of God; the new philosopb^c attempts to ex- 
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plain the facts of religious consciousnoss woro "tho latoat 
form of infidelity;" the ^oat philoBophical 0,nd theological 
thinkers of Germany vrero " all atheists ; *' Schloicromchor 
was an atheist," as was also Spinoaa, his master^, before 
him ; and Cousin, who was only " thai Frenchraan," was 
RO bettor; tho study of philosophy, and the neglect of 
Biblical criticism/' i^vdro leading mankind to ruin — -overy- 
whoro was instability and insecurity 1 

Of course, this reaction was supported by tho ministers 
in the groat churches of commerce, and by tho old literary 
periodicals, which never knew a star was risen till men 
wondered at it in tho aonith ; the Unitarian journals g^radu- 
ally went over to tho opponents of freedom and progress, 
with lofly Bcom rejecting their former principles, and re^ 
poating tho conduct they had onco complained of ; Cam- 
bridge and Princeton seemed to be interchanging cards. 
Prom such hands Cousin and Emerson could not receive 
needed criticism, but only vulgar abuse. Dr Clianning 
could " not draw a long breath' in Boston," where he found 
tho successors of Paul trembling before tne successors of 
Felix. Even Trinitarian Moses Stuart seemed scarcely 
safe in his hard-bottomed Hopkinsian chair, at Andover. 
Tho Trinitarian ministers and city schoolmasters gallpd 
Horace Mann with continual assaults on his measures for 
educating the people. • Unitarian ministers struck hands 
with wealthy liquor dealers to drive Mr Pierpoint from his 
pulpit, where he valiajitly preached " temperance, rigbte- 
ousness, and judgment to come," appealing to a day a£ber 
to-day." Prominent anti-slaveiy men were dropped out 
of all wealthy society in Boston, their former friends not 
knowing them in the streets ; Mr Garrison w&s mobbed 
by men in handsome coats, and found defence from their 
fiiry only in a jail ; an assembly of women, consulting for 
the liberation of their darker sisters, was driven with hoot- 
ings into the street. The Attorney-General of Maei^hu- 
&etts brought an indictment for blasphemy against a 
country minister, one of the most learned BibHc»l scholars 
in America, for publicly proving that none of the " Messi- 
anic prophecies" of the Old Testament was ever fulfilled by 
Jesus of Nazareth, who accordirigly was not the expected 
Christ of tho Jews. Abner Kneeland, editor of a news- 
paper, in which he boasted of the name " Infidel/* was 
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clapjpod in jail fol* writing against tho ecclosiastioal notion 
of God, tlio last nmh over puniBlied for blaspliomy in tho 
Stato. At the beck of a Virginian elave-iiolder, tho Go- 
vernor of MassaoIiUsQtts suggostcd to tho legislature tho 
expediency of abridging the old Neyr-England libeiiiy of 
speeohw .! 

Tho moYement party established a new quarterly, tho 
Dial, wherein their wisdom and their folly rode together 
on the same saddle, to the amazement of lookers-on. Tho 
short-lived journal had a narrow circulation, but its most 
^ significant papers were scattered wide by newspapers which 
copied them. A Qua/rtorly Eevim was also established by 
Mr Brownson, then a Unitarian minister and " sceptical 
democrat " of the most extravagant class, but now a Catho- 
lic, a powerful advocate of material and spiritual despotism, 
and perhaps the ablest writer in America against the 
rights of man and the welfare of his race. In wis he dif- 
fused important philosophic ideas, displayed and disci- 
plined his own extraordinary talents for philosophic thought 
and popular writings, end directed them towards Demo- 
cracy, TranscendentsJism,' ''New Views," and the ''Pro- 
gress of the Species." 

I count it a piece of good fortune that I was a young 
man when these things were taking place, when great 
qnestions were disonssed, and the public had not yet taken 
sides. 

After I became a minister I laid ont an extensive plan 
of study, a continuation of previous work. I intended to 
write a "Histoiy of the Progressive Development of Reli- 
gion among the leading Baces of Mankind," and attended 
at once to certain preliminaries. I studied the Bible more 
carefully and comprehensively than before, both the criti- 
cism and interpretation ; and, in six or seven years, pre- 
pared an "Introduction to the Canonical Scriptures of the 
Old Testament/' translated from the German of Dr De 
Wette, the ablest writer in the world on that theme ; the 
book as published was partly his and partly mine. This 
work led me to a careful study of the Christian Fathers of 
the first five centuries, and .of most of the great works 
written about the Bible and Christianity. < I intended to 
prepare a similar work on the New 'Testament, and the 
" Apocxypha o? both Old and New. 1 1 studied the philosot 
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J)liors, theologians, and Biblical critics of Germany, tlio 
only Idnd whoro theology was then studied a« a ocienoo, 
and developed with scientific freedom. I was much Helped 
by the largo learning and nice analysis of those great 
thinkers, who have done as much for the history or the 
Christian movement as Niebuhr for that of the !Roman 
State. But as I studied tho profound works of Catholic 
and Protestant, tho regressive and the progressivo men, 
and got instruction from all, I did not feel inclined to ac- 
cept any one < as my master, thinking it lawful to ride on 
their horses without being myself either saddled or bridled. 

The critical study of the Bible only enhanced my rever- 
ence for tho great and good things I found in the Old 
Testament and New. They wore not the less valuable be- 
cause they were not ih.e work of miraculous and infallible 
inspiration," and because I found them mixed with som6 
.of the worst doctrines ever taught by men j it was no 
strange thing to find pearls surrounded by sand, and roses 
beset with thorns. I liked the Bible better when I could 
consciously take its coiitradictory books each for what it 
is, and felt nothing commanding mo to accept it for what 
it is not ; and could freely use it as a help, not slavishly 
serve it as a master, or worship it as an idol. I took no 
doctrine for true, simply because it was in the Bible ; wl^t 
therein seemed false or wrong, I rejected as freely as if I 
had fow^d it in the sacred books of the Bud^iists or 
Mormons. 

I hod not preached long before I found, as never before, 
that practically, the ecclesiastical worship of the Bible 
hindered the religions welfare and progress of the Chris- 
tians more than any other cause, i 

With doctors, the traditionary drug was onc$!a fetish, 
which they reverenced and administered without inuC^ in- 
quiring whether it would kill or cure. But now^ fortun- 
ately, they are divided into so many sects, each terribly 
criticising^ the other, the spirit of philosophic scepticism 
and inquiry by experiment has so entered' the profession, 
that many have broken with that authority, cbd ask freely^ 
f^How can the sick imain recover \Thei worship of the 
traditionary drag is getting ended. \ i |^ 

With lawyers, the law of tho land^ ct^topa, jor promul- 
gated statute,^ is also a fetish. Thc^ dioi net ask, " Is the 
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statnto rigKt ?— 'Vrill ifca applioftfcion promote iuBtico?" 
which ia the common interest of all men ; but only, " Is it 
law?" To this the judge and advocato must prostitute 
their consoionoo ; honco the personal ruin which so often 
is mistaken for personal success. 

With Protestant ministers, the Biblo is a fetish ; it is so 
with Catholic priests likewise, only to them the Boman 
Church is the master-fetish, the " big thunder," while the 
Bible is but an inferior and subservient idol. For ulti- 
mate authority, the minister does not appeal to Gk»d, mani- 
festing himself in the world of matter and the world of 
man, but only to the Bible ; to that he prostitutes his mind 
and conscience, heart and soul ; on the authority of an 
anonymous Hebrew book, he will justify the slaughter of 
innocent men, women, and children, by the thousand ; 
and, on that of an anonymous Greek book, he will believe, 
or at least command others to behove, that man is bom 
totally depraved, and God wiU perpetually slaughter men 
in hell by the miUion though they had committed no 
fault, except that of not behoving an absurd doctrine they 
had never heard of. Ministers take the Bible in the lump 
as divine ; all between the lids of the book is equally th& 
** Word of God," infallible and miraculous ; he that be- 
lieveth it shall be saved, and he that believeth not shall 
be damned j no amount of piety and moraUty can make 
up for not believing this. No doctor is ever so subordin- 
ate to his drug, no lawyer Hes so prone before statute and 
custom, as the mass of ministers before . the Bible, the 
^reat fetish of Protestant Christendom. The Ephesians 
did not so worship their great goddess Diana and the me- 
teoric stone which fell down from Jupiter. " We can believe 
anything," say they, "which has a 'Thus saith the Lord* 
before or afber it." The Bible is not only master of the 
soul, it is also a talisman to keep men from harm ; bodily 
contact with it, through hand or eye, is a part of reUgion ; 
BO it hes in railroad stations, in the parlours and sleeping 
clminbers of taverns, and tl^ cabins of ships, only to be 
seen and touched^ not read. The pious mother puts it in 
the trunk of her .prodigal son, About to travel, and while 
she knows he is wasticq^ her subetozipe upon harlots and 
in riotous living, she contents herself jlpith the thought that 
"he has got his Bible with him, ondt promised to read a 
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clmptor every day I " So .the Catholic mother uses an 



Mountain savage a bundle of gittcfs : it is a fetish. 

But vnth this general worship of the Biblo there is jet 
a cunning use of it j as the lawyers twist a 8t&,tuto to wnng 
out a meaning they loaow it does not contain, but them- 
selves put in, or warp a d^ision till it fits their purpose, 
BO, witn equal sophistry, and perhaps self-deceit, do the 
ministers twist the Bible to support thoir special doctrine : 
no fook has been explained ^nth such sophistry. Thus, 
some make the Apostle Paul n Unitarian, and find neither 
Divinity nor the ^ro-oxistenc( f'ribod to Jesus in the 
fourth Gospel; while others disoo r the full-blown Trinity 
in the first verso of the first chapter of the first book in 
tho Bible ; nay, yet others can find no devil, no wrathful 
Gk)d, and no eternal damnation, even in the New Testa- 
ment. But all those ministers agree that tho Bible is the 
" Word of God," " His only Word/' miraculous and infalli- 
ble, and that belief in it is indispensable to Christianity, 
and continually preach this to the people. 

I had not been long a minister, before I found this wor- 
ship of the Bible as a fetish hindering me at each progress- 
ive step. If I wished to teach the nobleness of man, tho 
Old Testament and New were there with dreadful con- 
demnations of human nature ; did I speak of God's love for 
all men, the Bible was fbU of ghastly things— chosen 
people, hell, devil, damnation— to prove that He loved only 
a few, and them not overmuch j did I encourage free in- 
dividuality of soul, such as the great Bible-meu themselves 
had, asking all to be Chiistians as J esus was a Christ, there> 
were texts of bondage, commanding a belief in this or that 
absurdity. There was no virtue, but the Scriptures could 



istence of ghosts and witches, devils and demons, haunting 
the earth, but revelation could be quoted against me. N&y, 
if I declared the constancy of nature's laws, and sought there- 
in great argument for ike constanerv of God, all the miracles 
came and held theitr mythologic finger up. Even slavery 
was "^of God," for the "divine utatutes'* in ike Old Testa- 
ment admitted the principle that man might own a man as 
well as a garden or on ox, and provided for the measure. 
Hoses and the prophets were on its side, and neither Paul 
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of Tftrsus nor Josna of Najaarotli uttcirod n direct word 
ftgainst it„ iTho best thing in the Biblo is tho fi^oo genius 
for religion, vrhicli is itself inspiration, and not only loams 
particular truths tlirough its direct normal intercourse 
witb God, but creates now men in its own likeness, to 
load every Israel out of his Egypt, and conduct all men to 
the Land of Promise ; whoso worships the Biblo loses this. 

I sot myself Beriously to consider how I could best op- 
pose tSiis monstrous evil: it required great caution. I 
loared lest I should weaken men's natural trust in God, 
and their respect for true religion, by mijoly showing 
them that they worshipped on idol, and were misled into 
gross Buperstition. This fear did not como from my 
nature, but from ecclesiastical tradition, and the vice of a 
Now-Englsund theologio culture. It has been the maxim 
of almost every sect in Christ'indom that the mass of mm, 
in religious matters, must be ruled with authority, that is, 
by outwaipd force ; this principle belongs to the idea of a 
Bupemataral revelation ; the people cannot determine for 
themselves what is true, moral, religious ; their opinions 
must be made for them by superaatiiral authority, not by 
them tkrongh the normal use of their higher faculties ! . 
Hence the Catholic priest appeals to the supernatural 
Churoh to prove the in&llibility of the Pope, the actual 
presence of the body and blood of Jesus in the sacra- 
mental bread and wine ; hence the Protestant appeals to 
the supems.taral Bible, to prove that Jesus was bom with 
no Human father, the total depravity of all men, the wrat^i 
of God, the existence of a devil, and the eternal torments 
of hell. Besides, the man of superior education is com- 
monly separated from sympathizmg with the people, and 
that W the very culture they have paid for with their toil, 
and which ought to unite 'the two ; he has little confidence 
in their instinct or reflection. 

I had Bom3 of these unnatoral doubts and fears; but my 
chief anxiety came less &om distrust of mankind, than 
from difBidence in mv own power to tell the truth sovdear 
and well that I should do no harm. However, when I saw 
the evil which came from this superstition, I could not be 
sUezit. In conversation and preaching, I explained little 
details — this was poetry in the Bible, ! and not matter of 
£act: thcit was only the dress of the; doctrine, not truth 
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itself; tho irathors of Scrjptaro woro miBtalcon boro md 
thoro ; thoj belioFod in a doril, wliich wiws a popnlor fftncw of 
thoir timoB ; a particulav prophecy has nwor boon falfilied. 

But tho whole matter muut bo troatod mont philosophi- 
cAXly, and eot on its truo foundation. So, dosignin^ to 
Bftvo men's revoronco for tho grand truihj* of tho BiWo, 
while I should woan thom away from worshippings it, I 
800U laboriously wrote two Bormons on the oontratUctions 
in the Scripture— treating of historic controdictionB, where 
one j>fii is at rarianco with another, or with actual facts, 
authenticated "by other witnoBsosj of scientiflo oontradio- 
tions, passages at open varionoo with thm facts of tho 
material nmvorso; and of moral and religions oontradio- 
tions, passagOB which wore hostile to the highest mtaitions 
and retioctions of human nature. I made the diBOonrses as 
perfect as I then oonid at that early stage of my life ; very 
imperfect and incompleto I should, doubtlessi, find them 
now. I then in(|uirod about the expediency of preaching 
them immediately. I had not yet enough practical oxjpe- 
riences of men to authorize me to depart from the ecclesias-* 
tical distrust of the people ; I con^mtod older and enlight- 
ened ministers. They all saidj No I preach no such thmg ! 
You will only do harm." On© of the most learned and liberal 
ministers of New-England advised me never to oppose the 
popular religion I " But, if it be wrong to hinder the reli- 
gious welfare of the peoplo — ^what then?" Why,let it alone; 
all the old philosopher did so ; Socrates sacrificed a cock to 
iBiscuIapiaB ! He that spits in the wind spits in his own 
face; you will ruin yourself, and do nobody any good f 

silenced, but not convinced, I kept my nnpreached 
sermons, read books on kindred matters, and sought to 
make my work more complete as a whole, and more per- 
fect in all its parts. At length I consslted a very^ mae 
^d thoughtful layman, old, with large sodal ^q>erienoe, 
and much esteemed for sound sense, one whio raiew ^te 
difficulties of the case, and would not let his young childrea 
read the Old Testament, lest it should iujare their religi- 
. ous character. I told him my conviction end my doubts, 
asking his ^vice. ' He also thought silence wiser thaai 
speech, yet said there were many th<mghtM men who felt 
troubled by the o^ensive thi^^ in the Bible, and would 
be grateful to any one who could show that reHgion wm 
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infliopondent thereof. " Bnt," ho addod, "if jrou try it, jon 

will DO miBondorutood. Ta^e iho society at pcriuipB 

one of the most intolligont in the city ; you will promch 
your sermons, a few wili understftxid imd inank you. But 
the great vulgar, who hear imporfectly aud roroorabcr im- 
perfocily, aad at the best understand h\ii little, they will 
8^, ' He finds faults in the Bible ! What docs it all moan ; 
what have we got left ? ' And the little vulgar, rfho hoar 
and remember still more imperfectly, and undaretand oven 
less, they will exclaim, * Why, the roan is an infidel I Ho tolls 
us there are faults in the Bible. He is pulling down religion t ' 
Then it will ^t into tbe newspapers, and all the ministers 
in the land wdl be down upon you I No good will be done, 
but tnuch harm. Yon had bettor let ft m alone ! " 

I kept my sermons more than a year, doubting whether 
the little congregation would be able to choose between 
truth and error when both wore set before them, and 
fearing lest I should weaken their faith in pure religion, 
when I showed it was not responsible for the contra- 
dictions in the Hebrew and Greek Scripture I But at 
leng^ I could wait no longer; ;md to ease my own con- 
science^ I preached the two sermons, yet not venturing 
to look the audience in the face and see the immediate 
result. In the \K>urfi«» of the week, men and women of the 
commonest education, but of earnest character and pro- 
found religious feelingr, took pains to tell me of the great 
comfort I had given them hj showing, what they had long 
felt, that the Bible is one thmg and religion another; that 
the two had no necessary connection : that the faults of 
the Old Testament or the New need not hinder any nwn 
from religious development ; and that he never need try to 
believe a statement in the Bible which was at variance with 
his reason and his conscience. They thanked me for the 
attempt to apply common sense to religion and the Bible. 
The most thoushtM and religious seemed the most in- 
structed. I could not learn that any one felt less reverence 
for God, or less love for piety morality. It was plain 
I had removed a stone of stumbling from the public path. 
The scales of ecolesiastical tradition fell from my eyes ; by 
this crucial experiment, this guide-board instance, I leam- 
that the mass of men ne€fd not i>e led blind-fold by 
clerical authority, but had cotnpeteni^ power of self-direc- 
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Hon, and whilo ihoj neodod the iidbolAr m thoir hel^, hul 
no nmd of e. fliolf-»ppomted miuiter. It wm olmr that ft 
teachor of religion nod theology slionM toll the world inU ho 
kuow thoreanto Appertaining, as all teaoHsn of maihoinatioB 
or of chemistrr im> expoc^ted to do m their profe««ion. 



thoBO three great primal instinctive intuitions, of the divine, 
the jnst, and the immortal ; I novr felt e<|naUj jojons at 
finding I might safelr appeal to the same instincts in the 
mass of Now>Bnglana men, and build religion on that im- 
perishable foundation. 

I continued mr itumblo studies, philoaophioal and thoo- 
logioal ; and as fast as I found a now truth, I preached it 
to gladden other hearts in my own parish, and elsewhere, 
when I spoke in the pulpits ot mj friends. The neighbonr- 
ing ministers became lamiliar withi mj opinions and my 
practice, but seldom nttered a reproach. At length, on 
the 19th of May, 1841, at the ordination of Mr Shackford> 
a thonghtfttl and promising younv man, at South Boston, 
I preadied a " DiBConrse of the uransient and Permanent 
in Christianity." The Trinitarian ministers who were pre- 
sent joined in a public protest ; a great outcry was raised 
against the sermon and its author. Theological and com- 
mercial newspapers rang with animadTendons against its 
wickedness. " unbeliever," " Infidel," "Atheist," were ike 
titles bestowed on me by my brotheni ia the Clmstiaa 
ministry ; a venerable minister, who heard the report in an 
adjoining county, printed his letter in one of the ttiost 
widely ci|°culated jonnutls of New-England, calling on the 
Attomey-6enex«l to prosecute, the grand jury to indict, 
and the judge to sentence me to three years' confinement 
in the State prison for blasphemy ! 

I printed tne sermon, but no bookseller in Boston would 
ant his name to the title-page — Unitarian mioisters had- 
been busy with their advice. The Swedenbor^ian printers 
volunteered the protection of their name ; the little pamph- 
let was thus published, sold, and vehemently denounced. 
Most of my clerical friends fell off ; some would not speak 
to me in the street, and refused to take me by the hand ; 
in their pabUo meetings thoy left the sofas or benches 
when I sat down, and withdrew from me as Jews from 
contact with a leper. Tn a few months most of my former 
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luiniBtoml ooadjntora forsook inr, and thoro were only six 
who would ftUow mo to enter their pulpit-a. But yot ono 
TJmfcaTjan miniBter, Bov. John L. BuRP'^n, though a stran- 
^or till then, presently after came nnd offered mo his help 
m my time of need I 'Wio controlling men of the denomin- 
ation determined, " This young man must bo Bilenced I " 
The Unitarian poriodicals wore shut against' me and my 
friondo — ^tho public must not read what I wrote. Attempts 
wore secretly made to alionato my littlo congregation, and 
expel me from my obscure station at WoBt Koxbury. 
But I had not gone to war without counting the cost. I 
well know beforehand what awaited mo, and had deter- 
mined to fight the battle through, and never thought of 
yielding or being silenced. I told my opponents tho only 
man who could " put me down " was myeolf, and I trusted 
I should do nothing to bring about that rosvilt. If thrust 
out of my own pulpit, I made up my mind to lecture from 
city to city, from town to town, from village to village, nay, 
if need wore, from house to house, well assured that I should 
not thms go over the> hamlets of New-England till something 
was come. But the littlo society came generously to my 
^upport and defence, giving me the heartiest sympathy, 
and offered me all the indulgence in their power. Some 
mim'sters and generous-minded laymen, stood up on my 
eide, and preached or wrote in defence of free thought and 
&©o speech, even in the pulpit. Friendly persons, both 
men and women, wrote me letters to cheer cmd encourage, 
also* to wam—tids against fear, that against excess and 
violence ; somq of them never gave me their names, and I 
have only this late opportunity to thank them for their 
aaonymons kindness. Of course scurrilous and abusive 
letters did not fail to appear. 

Five or six men in Boston thought this treatment was 
not quite fair; they wished to judge neither e man nor his 
doctrines unheard, but to know at length what I had to 
say ; so they asked me to deliver a course of five lecturea 
in your city, on religious matters. I consented, and in the 
autumn of 1 841 delivered five lectures on " Matters pertain* 
ing to Religion j " they were reported in some of the news- 
papers, most ably and fully in the New York Tribune j not 
then the famous and powerful sheet it has since becomoi 
I delivered the lectures several times ithat winter ia New- 
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England tovms, and pabliehod them in ft rolrimo th«? next 
Bpnng. I thought no bookseller would put his naroo to 
mo titlo-pago ; but whon tho work was ready forth© public 
eyo, my friend, tho lato Mr Jamoa Brown, perhaps tho 
raoBfc eminont m»i in tho American book trade, Toluntooi-od 
to take charge of it, and tho book appeared with tho 
advantage of issuing from one of tho roost rospectablo 
publishing-liouses in tho United Stato^t. Years aflerwairda 
he told mo that two " rich and highly-respoctable gentlemen 
of Boston " bogged him to have nothing to .dp with it ; 
" wo wish,''' said they, " to render it impossible for him to 
publish his work I *' But tho bookseller wanted fair play. 

The next autumn I delivered in Boston six " Sermons 
for tho Times," treating of thoologj, of religion, and of its 
application to life. I^eso also were repeated in sovoral 
other places. Bat, weary with anxiety and 6xcess of work> 
both public and private, my health began to be seriously 
impaired; and in September, 1843, I fled off to Buropo, <K) 
spend a year in recovery, observation, and thought. I had 
there an opjaortunity to study nations I had previously 
known only by their literature, a:jtd by other men's words ; 
to see the effect which despotic, monarchic, and aristocratic 
institutions have on multitudes of men, who, from genera- 
tion to generation, had lived under them; to study tho 
effect of those forms of reli^on which are enforced by the 
inqidsitor or the constable ; and, in many forms, 1x) see 
the difference between freedom and bondage. La theitf 
KTchitecture, painting, and sculpture, the European cities 
afforded me a new world of art, wHle the heterogene- . 
0U8 crowds which throng the streets of those vast an- 
cient capitals, so rich in their historic mbnuments, pre- 
sented human life in forms I had not known before. It is 
only in the low parts of London, Paris, and Naples, that 
an American loams what tho ancients meant by the 

people," the ''^populace," and sees what barbarism may 
exist in the midst of wealth, culture, refinement, and man^ 
virtue. There I could leara what warning end what guid- 
ance the Old World had to offer to the New. Tisiting 
some of the seats of learning, which> in Europe, aa*8 also 
sometimes the citadel of new tliought and homes of genius, 
I had aa opportunity of conversing with eminent men, and 
comparing thmr schemes for improving mankind wit^h mf \ 
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own. Still more, I hod an ontiro year, froo from all prac- 
tical dntioB, for roviging; my own philoBopliy and theology, 
and laying- out plans for fnturo work. My involuntary 
year of rest and inaction tniraod out, perhaps, the most 
profit<ablo in my life, np to that time, in tho acquisition 
of knowledge, and in preparing for much that was to 
fallow. 

Coming homo tho next Sejptombor, with, more physical 
strength than over before, I ionnd a hearty wolcomo from 
th« many friends who crowded tho little mooting-houso to 
wokomo my return — m before to bid mo God-ET>eod — and 
rosumed my usual labours, public and private. In my ab- 
uenco my tnoological foes had contented themselvoa with 
declaring that my doctrinou had taken no root in America, 
and my personal friends were turning oS from tho error 
of their ways j but tho sound of my voice toused my op- 
ponents to new activity, and ore long the pulpits and 
newspapers rang with the accustomed warfare. But even 
in Boston there were earnest ministers who lifted up their 
voices an behalf of freedom of thought in the study, and 
free speech in the pulpit. I shall never cease to be grate- 
ful to Mr Pierpont;, Mr. Sargent, and James Freeman 
Olarke, '* friends in need, and friends in deed." They de- 
fended the principle of religious freedom, though they did 
not share the opinions it led me, to, nor always approve of 
the manner in which I set them forth. It was zeal for the 
true and the right, not special personal friendship for me, 
which moved them to this manly course, in the most im- 
portant orthodox Quarterly in America, a young Trinita- 
rian minisfcer. Rev. Mr Porter, reviewed my " IHscourse of 
Beligipn,*' npt doing injustice to author or work, while he 
stoutly opposed both. A few other friendly wordis were 
also spoken I but what were these among so many ! 

TJnder these circumstances you formed your society. A 
few earnest men thought the great principle of religious 
fi^sedom was in danger j for, indeed, it was ecclesiastically 
repudiated, and that too with scorn and hissing by the 
trnitarians-r--the "liberal Christians 1 " the " party of pro- 
gress "—-not lesfe than by the orthodox. Some of you came 
together, privately at first, and theji in public, to look 
matters in the face, and consider whelt ought to be done. 
A young man proposed this resolution ; " Megolved, That. 
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tho Rov. Theodore Parker Bhall have a chance to be heard 
in Boston." That motion prevailed, and moasnroB wore 
Boon taken to inako the rcBomtion an event. Bat, so low 
was our reputation, thnt, though pay^oent was offered in 
advance, of all the unoccupied halls in Boston, only one 
could bo hired for our purpose ; but that was the largest 
and moat colitral. So, one rainy Sunday, the streets ftill 
of snow, on the 16th of Februaiy, 1845, for the first timOj, 
I efcood before you to preach and pray : wo were strangers 
then I I spoke of the *' Indispontoblenosa of True Religion 
for Man's Welfare in his Individufd and his Social Life.*' I 
came to build up piely and morality ; to pull' down only 
what cumbered the ground^ I was then in thirty-fifbh 
year, and had some knowledge of the histoncal develop- 
ment bf religion in the Christian world. I knew that I 
came to a thirty years* war," and I hh.d enlisted for the 
whole, should life hold out so long. I knew well what we 
had to expect at first; for we were committing the sin 
which all the great world-sects have held unpardonable- 
attempting to correct the errors of theory and the vices of 
practice in the Church. No offence could ecclesiastically 
be greater; tide Inquisition was built to punish such; to 
that end biassed the faggots at Smithfield, and the cr^B 

., was set up on Calvaty; Truth h^ her^ cradle near 
Golgotha. You ktiew my spirit and tendency better than 

. my special opinions, which you then gave a " chance to bo 
heard in Boston." But I knew tlwt I had thoroughly 
broken with the ecclesiastical authority of Christendotn ; 
its God was mot my God, nor its Scriptures my Woi^ of 
God, nor its Chijst my Saviour ; for I preferred the Jesus 
bf historic fact to the Christ of theologic fancy. Its narrow, 
partial, and tmnatui^ heaven I did not vnsh to enter on 
thfy terms proposed, nor did I fear, since earliest youth, its 
mythic, roomy hell, wherein the triune God, with BSs pack 
cff devils to aid, tore the human race in pieces for ever and 
ever; I came to preach " ano&er Grospel," sentiments, 
ideas, actions, qnite onlike what belonged t6 the theology 
of tiiB Christi&n church. Though, severely in earnest, I 
came to educate men into true religion as well as I could ; 
I knew I should be accounted the worst of men:, ranked 
among trxflers, mockers, infidels, and atheists. But I did 

; iibt know all the public had td offer me of good or ill ; nay^ 
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I did not Jfcnow what was latent in myself, nor foroBee all 
the doctrines which then were hid in my own first prin- 
ciples, what embryo fruits and flowers lay sheathed in tho 
obvious bud. But at the beginning I warned you that if 
you came, Sunday after Sunday, you would soon think 
very much as I did on the great matters you asked me to 
teach — ^because 1 had drawn my doctrine from the bamo 
human nature which was in you, and that would recognize 
and own its child. 

Let mo arrange, under three heads, some of tho most ' 
important doctrines I have aimed to set forth. 

I. The liiFiNiTB Perfection op God.. — This doctrine is 
the comer-stone of all my theological and religious teach- 
ing — ^th© foundation, perhaps, of all that is peculiar in my 
system. It is not known to the Old Testament or the 
New; it has never been accepted by any sect in the 
Christian world; for, though it be equally claimed by all, 
from the Cathohc to the ]!i^rmon, none has ever consist* 
ently developed it, even ia theory, but ail continually limit 
God in power, in wisdom, and still more eminently in justice 
end in love. The idea of God's imperfection has boon 
carried out with dreadful logic in the " Christian Scheme." 
Tlj^UB it is commonly taught, in all the great theologies, 
that, at tilie crucifixion of Jesus, " the Creator of the uni- 
verse was put to death, and his own creatures were his 
executioners." Besides, in the ecclesiastic conception of 
I^iy, there is a fourth person to the Godhead — ^pamely^ 
the devil, an outlying member, unacknowledged, indeed, 
the complex of all evil, but as much a part of Beity as 
either Son or Holy Ghost, and far more powerful than all 
the rest, who seem but jackals to provide for this " roaring 
lion," which devours what the others but create, die for, 
inspire, and fill. I know this statement is ghastly — ^the 
iheologic notion it sets forth to me seems far more so. 
While the Christians accept the Bible as the " Word of 
God," direct, miraculous, infallible, containing a complete 
and perfect " revelation" of His natnre. His character, 
and conduct, it is quite impossible for them to accept, or 
even tolerate, the iofinite perfection of God. The imper- 
fect and cruel character attributed to God rejoicing in His 
hell and its legions of devils, is the fimdamental vice of 
Ihe ecclesiastical theology, which so many accept as their 
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" religion/' land name the Iddoous thing " Christioaifcjr | 
Thoy cannot escape the Vw-jsoquocco of their first plrmci- 
plo ; their gate must turn on its own hinge. 

T. have txiught that God contains all possiblo a!nd . con- 
ceivable perfection : — the perfection of being, Belf-suBjdstn 
ence, conditioned only by itself; tJio perfection of pcSifrer, 
all-migktiness ; of mind, all-knowingness ; of conscioijBce, 
all-righteousness; of alfection, all-TovingnGsa ; and the 
perfection 6f that innermost cloment, which in fmito man 
is personality^, all-holiness, faithfulness to Himself. 

The infimtely perfect God is immanent in tj^e world of 
matter, and in the world of spirit, the two hemispheres 
which to us make up the imiverse ; each particle thereof 
is inseparable from Him, while He yet transcends both, 
is limited by neither^ but in Himself is complete aiid 
perfect. 

I hate not t^aught that th6 special qualities I find in the 
Deity are all that are actually there ; higher and more 
must doubtless appear to beings of larger powers than 
man's. My definition distingtiishes God from all other 
beings ; it does not limit Him to the details of my con>- 
ception. I only teU what I know, not what others may 
know, which lies beyond my present consciousness^ 

He is a perfect Creator, making all &om a perfect mo- 
tive, for a perfect purpose, of perfect substance) and as a 
perfect means ; none other are conceivable with a perfect 
God. The motive must be love, the purpose welfare, the 
means the constitution of the universe itself, as a whole 
and in parts — ^for each great or little thing coming from 
Him must be perfectly adapted to seciire the purpose it 
was intended for, and achieve the end it was meant to 
serve, and represent the causal motive which, brought it 
forth. So there must be a complete solidarity between 
God and the twowfold universe which He creates. The per- 
fect Creator is thus also a perfect providence ; indeed, 
oreation and providence are not objective accidents of 
Deity, aor subjective caprices, but the development of the 
perfect motive to its perfect purpose, love becoming a 
universe of perfect welfare. . 

I have called God Father, but also Mother, not by this 
figure implying that the Divine Being has the limitations 
of the female figure^— as some ministers decei.tfuUy allege 
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df lato, who might have been Bupposod to know better 
than thuB to porvort plain Bpooch — ^but to oxpross more 
Bonsibly tho quality of tender and uaBoUish lovo, which 
mankind asaociatos more with Mother than aught olso 
boBido. 

II. Trr Adequacy o? Man tor all his Fokctions. — 
From tho infinite perfection of God there follows unavoid- 
ably tho relative perfection of all that He creates. So, tho 
nature of man, tending to a progressive development of 
all hiB manifold powers, must be tho beet possible nature, 
most fit for the perfect acc-omplishment of tho perfect pur- 
pose, and the attainment of tho perfect end, which Grod de- 
signs for tho race and tho individual. It is not difficult in 
this general way to show the relative porfoction of human 
nature, doducing this from tho infinite porfoction of God ; 
but I think it impossible to prove it by the inductive pro- 
cess of reasoning from concrete facts of external observa- 
tion, of which wo know not yet the entire sum, nor any 
one, perhaps, completely. Yet I have travelled also this 
inductive road, as far as it reaches, and tried to show the 
constitution of man's body, with its adaptation to the sur- 
rounding world of matter, asid the constitution of his. 
spirit, with its intellectual, moral, affectional, and religious • 
powers, and its harmonious relation with the world of 
matter, which affords them a playground, a school, and a 
workship. So I have continually taught that man has in 
himself all- the faculties he needs to accomplish his high 
destination, and in the world of matter finds, one by one, 
all the material helps he requires. 

We all see the unity of life in the individual j his gradual 
growth from merely sentient and passive babyhood, up to 
thoughtful, self-directing manhood. 1 have tried to show 
there w;as a similar unity of life in the human race, point- 
ing out the analogous progressive development of man- 
kind, from tho state of ignorance, poverty, and utter 
nakedness of soul and sense, the necessary primitive con- 
ditions of the race, up to the present civilization of the 
leading nations. The primitive is a wild man, who gra- 
dually grows up to civilization. To me, the notorious facts 
of human history, the condition of langflage, art, industry, 
and the foot-ptints of man left all over 'the torrid and tem- 
perate lands, admit of no other interpretation. Of course 
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it muBt hftvo required many a tliousnnd jears for Divine 
Providence to bring this cbild from his mute, naked, 
ignorant poverty, up to the many -voiced, raany-coloured 
civilization of thcBO times ; and, as in the strata of monn- 
tnin and plain, on the shores of the sea, and under " the 
bottom of the monstrous world," the geologist finds proof 
of time immense, wherein this material Cosmos asisximed 
its present form, so in ruins of cities, in the weapons of 
iron, bronze, or stone, found in Scandinavian swamps, on 
the sub-aquatic enclosures of the Swiss Inkea, in the re- 
mains of Egyptian industry, which the holy iJtilp, " mother 
of blessings " — ^now spiritual to us, as once ' material to 
those whose flesh she fed — ^has covered with many folds of 
earth and kept for us ; and still more in the history of art, 
science, war, industry, and th e structure of language itself, 
a slow-growing plant, do I find proof of time immense, 
wherein man, this spiritual Cosmos, has been assuming bis 
present condition, individual, domestic, social, and na- 
tional, and accumulating that wealth of things and 
thoughts which is the mark of civilization. I have tried 
to show by history the progressive development of indus- 
try and wealth, of mind ana knowledge, conscience and 
justice, of the . affections and philanthropy, of the soul and 
true rehgionj the many forms of the family, the com- 
munity, state, and church, I look on as so many " experi- 
ments in living,'* all usefal, each, perhaps, in its time and 
place, as indispensable as the various geological changes. 
But this progressive development does not end with us ; 
we have seen only the beginning i the future triumphs of 
the race must be vastly greater than all accomplished yet. 
In the primal instincts and automatic desires of man, I 
have found a prophecy that what he wants is possible, and 
shall one day be actual. It is a|glorious future on earth 
which I have set. before your eyes and hopes, thereby 
stimidating both your patience to bear now what is in- 
evitable, and your thought and toil to secure a future 
triumph to be had on no other terms. What good is not 
with us is before, to be attained by toil and thought, and 
religious life. 

III. Absolute oe Natural Religion.-— -In its complete 
and perfect form, this is the normal* development, use, 
discipline, and enjoyment of every part of the body, and 
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every facnlty of tho spirit ; tho direction of rII natnral 
powers to their natural pnrposoR. I. havo tanght that there 
wore throe parta which mn,KO up the smn of trao religion ; 
the emotional part, of right feelings, where religion at first 
begins in tho automatic, primal instinct ; tho intellectual 
part, of true ideas, which cither directly rtepreBcnt tho pri- 
mitive, instinctive feelings of whoso holds them, or else 
produce a kindred, secondary, and derivative feeling in 
whoso rocoivoa them; and the practical part, of just actions, 
whicK correspond to tho feelings and the ideas, and make 
tho more thought or emotion into a concrete deed. So, 
tho trno religion .which comes from tho nature of man, con* 
sistu of normal feelings towards Grod and man, of correct 
thoughts about God, man, and tho relation between them, 
and of actions corresponding to the natural conscienco 
wKen developed in harmony with the entire constitution of 
man. 

But this religion which begins in tho instinctive feelings, 
and thence advances to reflective ideas, assumes its ultimate 
fonri in tho cbaracter of men, and so appears in their actions, 
individual, domestic, social, national, ecclesiastical, and 
general — ^human j it builds manifold institutions like itself, 
wherein it rears up men in its own imago. All the tax 
great historic forms of religion— the Brakmanic, Hebrew> 
Classic, Buddhistic, Christian, Mohammedan— profess to 
have come miraculously from God, not normally from man 5 
and, spite of tbe excellence which tbey contain, and tho 
vast service the humblest of tbem has done, yet eacb must 
ere long prove a bindrance to human welfare, for it claims 
to be a finality, and makes the wboie of human nature wait 
upon an accident of human history — and that accident the 
whim of some single man. The absolute religion which 
belongs to man*s nature, and is gradually unfolded thence, 
like the high achievements of art, science, literature, and 
politics, is only distinctly conceived of in an advanced stag© 
of m^*8 growth J to make its idea a fact, is the highest 
triumph, of the human race. This is the idea of humanity, 
dimly seen but eleariy felt, which has flitted before the 
pious eyes of men in all lands and many an age, and been 
prayed for as tbe " Kingdom of Heaven." The religious 
history of tbe rac^ is the record of inan*s continual but 
unconscious efforts to attain this " desire of all .nations ;" 
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poetic stories of tho " golden «ge/* or of man in tho gM-den • 
of Eden, are but this natural wish looking bock imd fondly 
dreaming that '* tho former days wcro better than those.'* 
Bat wliilo all the other fonaa of religion must ultimat<?lj 
fail before this, fading as it flowers, each one of them has 
yet been a help towHrds it, probablv indiBpcnsable to tho 
development of mankind. For each has grown out of tho 
condition of somo people, as naturally as the wild ^rimitivo 
flora of Santa Crux has como from tho state of this island 
T— its geologic stracturo and chemical composition, its 
tropic neat, and its spocial situation amid thQ great cur* 
rents of water and of air ; as naturally as the dependent 
fauna of the place comes from its flora. Thus in tho roU- 
pions of nmnkind, as in tho varioTos govormnonts, nay, aa 
mtho difleront geologic poriods, there is diversity of form, 
but unity of aim ; destraction is only to create ; earth- 
quakes, which t?ubmergod tho sunken continents whoso 
former mountains are but islands now, and revolutions, in 
which the Hebrew and Classio religions wont imder, their 
poetic summits only visible, have analogous functions to 
perform — ^handmaids of creation both. 

For these three great doctrines — of God, of Man, of 
Religion — have depended on no church and no scripture; 
yet have I found things to serve me in all scriptorea and 
every church. I have sought my authority in the nature 
of man — in fects of consciou^ess within me, and fiicts of 
observation in the hnm&n world without. To me the 
material world and the outward history of man do not 
supply a sufficient revelation of God, nor warrant mo to 
speak of infinite perfection. It ia only from the nature of 
man, from facts of intuition, that I can gather this greatest 
of all truths, as I find it in my consciousness reflected back 
from Deity itself. 

I know well what may be said of the " feebleness of aU 
the human faculties," their '* unfaithfuhieBB and imfitness 
for their work ; " that the mind is not adequate for man*8 
intellectual function, nor the conscience for the moral, nor 
the affections for the philanthropic, nor the soul for the 
reHgiouB, nor even the body for the corporeal, but that each 
requires miraculous help from a Gt)d who is only outside of 
humanity! There is a denial which boldly rejects the 
immortality of man and the existence of Deity, with many 
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Mioihor doctrinn, dcRr and procioim to mankind; but tho 
moiit danR^rouB nccpiicium iu that, winch, profonning allegi- 
ivnoo to all thono, and cro»«ing itisclf at tho namo of Jcwus, 
it yot »o fal»o to tho groat primeval inRtinctfi of man, that it 
doclaroa ho cannot ho certain of anything lie loarnis by tho 
normal oxorci»o of any fat^ulty ! 1 havo cai*cfully studied 
thi« Rchool of doubt, modoni, not Iobh than old, an it nppoarfl 
in hintory. In it thoro aro honost inquin?rH after tnith, but 
miklod by somo accident, and also BophiHtw, who livo by 
ihoir sleight of mind, as jugfflcrH by thoir dexterity of hand. 
But tho cuiof raorabora of uiia body aro tho mockcr», who, 
in a world they make empty, find tho most fitting echo to 
their hidoous laugh ; and churchmen of all donominations, 
who aro »o anxiouB to Bupport their oocloBiastio theology, 
that they think it is not safe on its throno till they havo 
annihilated the claim of roaaon, oonscionco, tho afToctionB, 
B-nd tho BOttl to any voice in determining tho greatest con- 
oemi of mftu--thinkin(ip there is no placo for tho Christian 
Church or tho Biblo tdl they hivvo nullified tho faculties 
which created both, and rendered Biblo-makors and Church- 



thos© eccloKiastio eooptics pay thoir Deity, to say Ho so 
makes and manages the world that wo cannot trust the 



think, or the moral, affoction&l, religious emotions we feelj 
that we are certain neither of the intuitions of instinct, nor 
tho demoikstrations of reason, but yet by some anonymous 
testimony, can be made sure that Balaam's she-ass spoke 
certain Hebrew words, and one undivided third part of God 
was " bora of tho Virgin Maipr, suffered under Pontius 
Pilate, waa cracified, descended into Hell, end the third day 
rose ^mn," to take away the wrath which the other two 
undivided third parts of Grod felt against all mankind. 

It is not for me to say there is no limit to the possible 
i^tainments of man's religious or other faculties. I will 
not dogmatize where I do not know. But history shows 
that the Hercules' Pillars of one age are sailed through in 
the next, and a wide ocean entered on, which in due time 
is found rich with islands of its own, and washing a vast 
continent not dreamed of by such m slept within their 
temples of old, while it sent to their very coasts its curious 
joints of unwonted cane, its seeds of many an unknown 




But it is rathor a poor compliment 
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troo, and ovon elaborato boats, •wliftrOTti ''\hy • t^o .itdiTTed 
bodies of utmnffo-foalurod rjjcn/with flroidcn jovrdu in 
their onm. No doubt thoro aro limits to numnn industry, 
for fmito man is bounded on every side j but, I take it, tho 
Hottentot, tho Gaboon Ncoto, and tho wild man of Now 
Guinea, antecedently, would think it impoB»iblo that man- 
kind should build tho Pyramids of Kgypt for royal ostenta- 
tion, for defence throw up tho fortrossos of Europe and 
tho wall of China, or for economic uso lay down tho roads 
of earth, of water, iron, wood, ot stone, which now so swiftly 
help to dovolopo tho material resources and (jducato tho 
(spiritual powers of Europe and America. Still less would 
tnoy conceive it possible for men to make all tho farms, 
the mills, the shops, tho houses, and tho irhips of civihzed 
mankind. But the philosopher sees it is possible for toil 
and thought soon to double, and then multiply manifold 
tho industrial attainments of Britain or New-England. 

No doubt there may bo a limit to mathematic thought, 
though to me that would seem boundlosiH, and ©very scien- 
tific step therein to bo certain j but tho Ijarefootod negro, 
who goads his oxen under my window, and can only count 
his two thumbs, is no limit to ArchimodoB, Doscartos, 
Newton, and La Place, no more are these men of vast 
genius a limit to the mathematic possibility of humankind. 
They who invented letters, arithmetic symbols, gunpowder, 
the compass, the printing press, the telescope, the steam- 
engine, and the telegraph, only ploughed in comers of the 
field of human possibility, and showed its bounds were not 
where they had been eupposed. A thousand years ago 
the world nad not a man, I think, who could even dream 
of such a welfare as New-England now enjoys ! Wlio 
shall tell industrious, mathematic, progressivo mankind, 
" Stop there ; you hav3 reached the utmost bound of human 
possibility ; beyond it, economy is waste, and science folly, 
and progresi? downfall ! " No more is the atheistic mocker 
or the ecclesiastic bigot commissioned to stop the human 
race with his cry, '* Cease there, mankind, thy religious 
search 1 for thousand million-headed as thou art, thou canst 
know nought directly of thy God, thy duty, or thyself ! 
Pause, and accept my authenticated word; stop, and 
despair 1 " 

I know too well the atheistic philosopher's bitter mock. 
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and'<iho ?iimghlTy gcattn cJf tlioologic doBpiBors of mankind, 
who/diverso in nil boRidoB, ycfc agroo in their contempt for 
human nature, glory in the crrora of genius, or the grosser 
follies of mankind, and seek out of the ruins of humanity 
to build up, the one his patnee, and the other his church. 
But I al(90 know that mankind heeds neither the atheistic 
philosopher nor the thoologic dcspisor of his kind; but, 
faithful to the groat primeval instincts of the soul, believing, 
creating, and rejoicing, goes on its upward way, nor 
doubts of man or God, of sense or intellect. 

Those throe great doctrines I have preached positively, 
OS abstfact truth, representing facts of the universe ; that 
might bo peaceful work. But they must take a concrete 
form, and be applied to the actual life of the individual 
Camily, community, state, and church ; this would have a 
loss peaceful look ; for I must examine actual institutions, 
and criticise their aim, their mode of operation, and their 
result. The great obvious social forces in America may bo 
thus summed up : — 

1. There is the organized trading power—having its 
homo in the great towns, which seeks gain with small 
regard to that large justice which represents alike the. 
mutual interests and duties of all men> and to that human- 
ity which interposes the affectional instinct when conscience 

• iB asleep. This power seems to control all things, amen- 
able only to the all-mighty dollar. 

2. The organized political power, the parties in office, or 
seeking to become so. This makes the statutes, but is 
commonly controlled by the trading power, and has all of 
its faults often intensified ; yet it seems amenable to the 
instincts of the people, who, on great occasions, sometimes 
interfere and change the traders' rule. . 

3. The organized ecclesiastical power, the various sects 
which, though quite unlike, yet all mainly agree in their 
fundamental principle of vicariousness — ^an alleged revel- 
ation, instead of actual human faculties, salvation firom 
Gk)d's wrath and eternal ruin, by the atoning blood of cru- 
cified Grod. This is more able than either of the others ; 
and though often despised, in a few years can control 
them both. In this generation no American politician 
dares affront it. 

4. l^ho organized literary power, thje endowed colleges. 
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the periodical press, with its triple multitude of journals 
• — commercial, political, theological — and sectarian tracts. 
This lias no original ideas, but diffusos the opinion of tho 
other powers whom it rcprescnts, whoso will it sorvcs, and 
whose kaleidoscope it is. 

I must examine thoso four groat social forces, and show 
what was ^ood in them, and what was ill ; ORcertain what 
natural religion demanded of each, and what was tho true 
function of trade, government, a church, and a litoraturo. 
When I came to a distinct consciousneas of my own first 
principle, and my consequent relation to what, was about 
me, spite of the good they contained, I found • myself 
greatly at variance with all tho four. They had ono 
principle, and I another ; of course, our aim and direction 
were commonly different and often opposite. Soon I 
found tbxit I was not welcome to tho American market, 
state, church, nor press. It could not bo otherwise ; yet 
I confess I had not anticipated so thorough a separation 
betwixt mo and those forces whi control society, but had 
laid out work I could not exocu< >ne, nor perhaps with- 
out the aid of all the four. 

It is not now, my friends, wor^ ./hile for me to enter 
on the details of these plans which, have come to nothing, 
and which I shall probably never work out j but I ought 
at least to name some of the most important things I 
hoped to do. When I first came to Boston I intended to 
do something for the perishing and dangerous classes in 
our great towns. The amount of poverty and consequent 
immorality in Boston is terrible to think of, while you 
remember the warning of other nations, and look to the 
day after to-day I Yet it seemed to me the money given 
by public and private charity — ^two fountains that never 
fail in Puritanic Boston—was more than sufficient to re* 
Have it aU, and ^»dually remove the deep-seated and 
unseen cause which, in the hurry of business and of money, 
*ia not attended to. ' There is a hole in the dim-lit pabHc 
bridge, where many fall through and perish I Our mercy 
pulls a few out of the water; it does not stop the hole, 
nor light the brid^, nor warn men of the peril. We 
need the great chanty that palliates effects of wrong, and 
thegreater justice which removes the cause. 

l£en t&ere was drunkenness, which is tho greatest con- 
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croto curso of the labouring Protostant population of tho 
North, working most hideous and wido-oxtondod desola- 
tion. It is OS fatal as starration to the Irish Catholic. 
None of the four great social forces is its foe. There, too, 
was prostitution ; men and women mutually polluted and 
polluting, blackening tho face of society with dreadful 
woo. Besides, in our groat towns, I found thousands, 
especially tho poorer Irish, oppression driving them to us, 
who, save tho discipline of occasional work, got no educa- 
tion here, except what tho streets taught them in child- 
hood, or tho Popish priest and tho American demagogue 
— their two worst foes — ^noisily offered in their adult 
years ; it seemed to mo not difficult for the yast charity of 
Boston to furnish instruction and guidance to this class of 
tho American poople, both in their childhood and their 
later youth. That admirable institution, tho Warren 
Street Chapel — ^woU-ni^h tho most Christian public thing 
in Boston— -and tho Children's Aid Society at New York, 
with its kindred, abundantly show how much can bo done, 
and at how little cost. 

Still more, I learned early in Ufo that the criminal is 
often the victim of society, rather than its foo, and that 
our penal law belongs to the dark ages of brute force, and 
aims only to protect society by vengeance on tho felon, not 
also to elevate mankind by refining him. In my boyhood 
I knew a man^ the last result of generations of ancestral 



Prison, and died there, under sentence for life, whose • 
entire illegal thefts did not amount to twenty dollars ! and 
another, not better bom, who lawfully stole houses and 
farms, lived a " gentleman," and at death left a consider- 
able estate, and the name of Land-shark. While a theo- 
logical student, I taught a class in the Sunday School of 
the State Prison, often saw my feUow-townsman, became' 
well acquainted with several convicts, learned the mode of 
treatment, and heard the sermons and ghastly priayers 
which were let fly at the heads of the poor, unprotected 
wretches j I saw the " orthodox preachers and other helps," 
who ^ve them spiritual instruction," and learned the 
utter msiifficiency of our penal law to mend the felon or 
prevent his growth in wickedness. When I became your 
minister I hoped to do something for this class of men. 




tweniy years in our State 
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whoso crimes arc sornotimos bpt a part of their congenital 
misfortwno or Bocial infamy, and who are bereft of the 
Bjinpathy of mankind, and unconstitutionally besot with 
sectarian ministers, whoso function is to torment them 
before their, time. 

For all thoRo, tho poor, the drunken, and tho ignorant, 
for tho prostitute, and fcho criminal, I meant to do some- 
thing, under tho guidance, perhaps, or certainly with tho 
help, of tho controlling men of tho town or State ; but, 
alas I I was then fourteen years younger than now, and 
did not quito understand all tho consoquoncoa of my reln« 
tion to these great social forces, or how much I had 
offbndod tho religion of tho stato, the press, tho market, 
and tho church, The cry, " Destroyer,'* " Fanatic," Infi- 
del," ^* Atheist," " Enemy of Mankind," was so widely 
sounded forth that I soon found I could do littlo in these 
great philanthropies, whero tho evil lay at our own door. 
Many as you are for a religious society, you were too few 
and too poor to undertake what should bo don© ; and out- 
8ic!"> of your ranks I could lojok for littlo help, even by 
words and counsel. Boeidos, I soon found my very namo 
was enough to ruin any new good enterprise. .1 knew 
there were threo periods in each great movement of man* 
kind — ^that of sentiment, ideas, and action : I fondly hoped 
the last had come; but when I found I had reckoned 
without the host, I turned my attention to the two former, 
and sought to arouse the sentiment of justice and mercy, 
and to diffiise the ideas which belonged to this five-fold 
reformation. Hence I took pains to state the facts of 
poverty, drunkenness, ignorance, prostitution, crime ; to 
show their cause, their effect, and their mode of cure, 
leaving it for others to do the practical work. So, if I 
wanted a measure carried in the Legislature of the town 
ot State, or by some private benevolent society, I did my 
work by stealth, I sometimes saw my scheme prosper, 
and read my words in the pubKc reports, while tho whole 
enterprise had been ruined at once if my face or name had 
appeared in connection with it. I have often found it wise 
td withhold my name from petitions I have myself set 
agoing and found successful ; I have got up conventions, 
or mass meetings, whoso "managers" asked me not to 
show my fiace thereat. 

VOL, xu,—AuUii. and MiteeU. » 20 
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This chronic and progressive unpopularity led to another 
change of my plans, not abating my activity, but turning 
it in another direction. To accomplish, my work, I must 
spread my ideas as widely as possible, without resorting 
to that indecency of advertising so common iga America. 
There was but one considerable publishing-house in the 
land that would continue to issue my works—this only at 
my own cost and risk. As it had only a pecuniary in- 
terest therein, and that so slight, in its enormous business, 
my books did not have the usual opportunity of getting 
known and circulated. They were seldom oifered for sale, 
except in one book store in Boston j for other States, I 
must often be my own bookseller. None of the Quarter- 
lies or Monthlies was friendly to me j most of the news- 
papers were hostile; the New Yorh Tribune and Evening 
JPost were almost the only exceptions. So my books had 
but a small circulation at home in comparison with their 
diffusion in England and Germany, where, also, they re- 
ceived not only hostile, but most kindly notice, and some- 
times from a famous pen. But another opportunity for 
diffusing my thought offered itself in the Lyceum or pub- 
lic lecture. Opposed by these four great social forces at 
home^ I was surprised to find myself becoming popular in 
the lecture hall. After a few trials I " got the mng of the 
new school-house,'' and set myself to serious work therein. 

For a dozen years or more, I have done my share of 
lecturing in public, having many invitations more than I 
oould accept. The task was always disagreeable, contrary 
to my natoral disposition and my scholarly habits. But I 
saw the nation had reached an important crisis in its 
destination, and, though ignorant of the fact, yet stood 
hesitating between two principles. The one was siavery, 
which I knew leads at once to military despotism — -politi- 
cal, ecclesiastical, social — and ends at last in utter and 
hopeless ruin ; for no people fallen on that road has ever 
risen again ; it is the path so many other republics have' 
taken and finished their course, as Athens and the Ionian 
towns have done, as Rome and the commonwealths of the 
Middle Ages. The other was freedom, which leads at 
ojkQQ to industrial democracy — ^respect for labour, govern- 
ment over all, by flll, for the sake of; all, rule after the 
eternal right as it is writ in the constitution of the uni- 
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verso — securing welfare and progress. I saw that thoso 
four social forces were advising, driving, coaxing, wlieed- 
ling the people to take the road to ruin ; that our " groat 
men,'' in which America is so rich beyond all other nations 
of the earth," went strutting along that path to show how 
safe it is, crying out " Democracy," " Constitution," 
Washington," " Gospel," " Christianity," " Dollars," and 
the like, while the instincts of the people, the traditions of 
our history, and the rising genius of men and women well- 
bom in these times of peril, with, still, small voice, whis- 
pered something of self-evident truths and . malienable 
rights. 

I knew the power of a great idea; and spite of the 
market, the State, the Church, the press, I thought a few 
earnest men in the lecture halls of the North, might yet 
incline the people's mind and heart to juRtic© and the 
eternal law of Grod — the only safe rule of conduct for na- 
tions, as for you and me — and so make the American ex- 
periment a triumph and a joy for all humankind. Nay, I 
thought I could myself be of some service in that work; 
for the nation was yet so young, and the instinct of popu- 
lar liberty so strong, it seemed to me a little added weight 
would turn the scale to freedom. So I appointed myself 
a home missionary for lectures. 

Then, too, I found I could say what I pleased in the 
lecture room, so long as I did not professedly put my 
thought into a theologic or political. shape; while I kept 
the form of literature or philosophy, I could discourse of 
what I thought most important, and men would listen one 
hour, two hours, nay, three hours : and the more signifi- 
cant the subject was, the more freely, profoundly, and 
fairly it was teeated, the more would the people come, the 
more eagerly listen and enthusiastically accept. So I 
spared no labour in preparation or delivery, but took it 
for granted the himiblest audience, in the least intelligent 
town or city, was quite worthy of my best efibrts, and could 
understand my facts and ^efeiphysic reasonings. I did 
not fear the people would be offended, though I hurt their 
feelings never so sore. 

Besides, the work was well paid for in the large towns, 
while the small ones did all they could afford— giving the 
lecturer for a night more thaii the schoolmaster for % 

20* 
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month. The money thus ncquirod enabled me to do four 
dosirahlo thinge, which it is not needful to speak of hero. 

Since 1848 I have lectured eighty or a hundred times 
each year — in every Northern State east of the Mississippi, 
once also in a Slavo State, and on slavery itself. I have 
taken most exciting and important suhjocts, of the gi-eat- 
est concern to the American people, and treated them 
independent of sect or party, street or press, and with 
vsrhat learning and talent I could command. I put the 
matter in quite various forms — for each audience is made 
up of many. For eight or ton years, on the overage, I 
have spoken to sixty or a hundred thousand persons in 
each year, besides addressing you on Sundays, in the groat 
hall you throw open to all comers. 

Thus I have had a wide jBold of operation, where I 
might rouse the sentiment of jusiico and mercy, diffuse 
such ideas as I thought needful for the welfare and pro- 
gress of the people, and prepare for such action as the 
occasion might one day require. As I was supposed to 
stand nearly alone, and did not pretend to represent any 
one but myself, nobody felt responsible for me; so all 
could judge me, if not fairly, at least with no party or 
sectarian prejudice in my favour ; and as I felt responsible 
only to myself and my God, I could speak freely : this was 
a two-fold advantage. I hope I have not spoken in vain. 
I thought that by each lecture I could make a new, deep, 
and lasting impression of some ono" great truth on five 
thoughtfal men, out of each thou8a*id who heard me. 
I)on*t think me extravagant ; it is only one half qf one per 
cent, ! If I spoke thus efficiently to sixty thousand in a 
winter, there would be three hundred so impressed, and 
in ten years it would be three thousand ! Such a result 
would satisfy me for my work and my loss of scholarly 
time in this home mission for lectures. Besides, the news- 
papers of the large towns spread wide the more salient 
facts and striking generalizations of the lecture, and I 
addressed the eyes of an audience I could not count nor 
see. 

Styi more, in the railroad cars and steamboats I travelled 
by, and the public or private houses I stopped at, when the 
lecture was over, strangers came to see me ;- they were 
generally marked men— -intellectual, moral, philanthropic. 
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at nny rato, inquiring and nttcntivo. Wo Bomotimos t^ilkcd 
on gi'eat matters; I rnado many ac(paintanccs, gained 
much miscollancouB information about raon and things, the 
stato of public opinion, and, pcrhnpg, imparted something 
in return. So I studied while I taught. 

Nor was this all. I had been ecclesiastically reported 
to the people as a disturber of the public peace," " an In- 
fidel," " an Atheist," " an enemy to mankind." ^Vlion I was 
to lecture in a little town, the minister, oven the Unit4[irian, 
commonly stayed at home. Many, in pubKo or private, 
warned their foUowei's " against listening to that bad man. 
Don't look him in the face I " Others stoutly preached 
against me. So, in the bar-room " I was the soiag of the 
drunkard," and the minister's text in the pulpit. Bat, 
when a few hundreds, in a mountain town of New-England, 
or in some settlement on a prairie of the West, or when 
many hundreds, in a wide city, did look mo in the face, 
and listen for an hour or two while I spoke, plain, right 
on, of matters familiar to their patriotic "lopes, their busi- 
ness, and their bosoms, as their faces glc /red in the excite- 
ment of what they heard, I saw the clerical prejudice was 
stealing out of their mind, and I left them other tlAn I 
foimd them. Nay, it has often happened that a man has 
told me, by letter or by word of inouth, " I was warned 
against you, bu^ I would go and see for myself; and when 
I came home I lid, ' After all, this is a man, and not a 
devil ; at least, he seems human. Who knows but he may 
be honest, even in his theological notions ? Perhaps he is 
right in Ms religion. Priests have been a little mistaken 
sometimes before now, and said hard words against rather 
good sort of men, if we can trust the Bible. I am glad I 
heard him.' " . 

Judging from the results, now pretty obvious to whoso 
looks, and by the many affectionate letters sent me from 
all parts of the North, I think I did not overrate the num- 
bet of thoughtful men who possibly might be deeply and 
originally influenced by what I said in the lectures. 
Three thousand may seem a large number ; I think it is 
not excessive. In the last dozen years, I think scarcely 
any American, not holding a political office, has touched 
the minds of so many men, by freely speaking on matters 
of the greatest importance, for this day and for ages to 
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corno. I am fiuro T liavo uttered groat trnthSj, and Biidi 
are never ppokon in Tain ; I know the effect a few groat 
thouglitu had on mc in my youth, and judge others by what 
I cxporicncod myself. ThoBO ministorH wore in the riglit, 
who, years ago, paid, Keep that man out of the lecture 
room ; don't let him bo soon in public. Every word ho 
spoalcH, on any subject, is a blow again!5t our religion I 
They meant, against their theology. 

Such are the causes which brought mo into tho lecture 
room. I did not neglect serving you, while I Boomed only 
to inBtruct other men; for every friend I made in Pennsyl- 
vania or ^\'^iBconsin became an auxiliary in that great cause, 
BO dear to yon and mo. Nay, I did not abandon my 
Eoholarly work while travelling and lecturing. Tho motion 
of the railroad cars gav e a pleasing and not harmful stimu- 
lus to thought, and so helped me to work out my difficult 
problems of many kinds. I always took a sack of books 
along with mo, generally Buchi as required little eyesight 
and mucb thought, and so was sure of good company; 
while travelling I could read and write all day long ; but I 
would not advise others to do much of either ; few bodies 
can endure the long-continued strain on eyo and nerve. 
So, I lost little time, w;hilo I fancied I was doing a great 
and needful work. 

When I first came before you to preacb, carefully look- 
ing before and after, I was determined on my purpose, and 
bad a pretty -distinct conception of tho mode of operation. 
It was not my design to found a sect, and merely build up 
a new ecclesiastical institution, but to produce a healthy 
development of the highest faculties of men, to furnish 
them the greatest possible amount of most needed instruc- 
tion, and help them each to free spiritual individuality. 
The Church, the State, the community, were not ends, a 
finality of purpose, but means to bring forth and bring up 
individual men. To accomplish this purpose I aimed dis- 
tinctly at two things : first, to produce the greatest possible 
healthy development of the religious faculty, acting inhar- 
monious connection with the intellectual, moral, and af- 
fectional ; and second, to lead you to help others in the 
same work. Let me say a word in detaQ of each part of my 
design. 

I. According both to my experience and observation; 
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the roligionn clement is the RtrongCRt in the ppiritunl con- 
Btitution of man, easily controlling all tlio rest for his good 
or ill. I wished to educate thin faculty under the influ- 
ence of the true idea of God, of man, and of their mutual 
relation. I was not content with producing morality alono 
— the normal action of the conscience nnd will, the voluii- 
tativo keeping of the natunil law of right : I saw the nood 
also of piety — religious feeling toward the divine, that in> 
Rtinctivo, purely internal love of God, which, I think, in 
not dependent on conscience. I woh led to this aim partly 
by my o^vn disposition, which, I confess, naturally inclined 
mo to spontaneous pious feeling, my only youthful hixuir, 
more than to voluntary moral action ; partly by my early 
culture, which had given mo much experience of religious 
emotions ; and partly, also, by my wide and familiar ac- 
quaintance with the mystical writers, the voluptuaries of 
the soul, who dwelt in the world of pious feeling, heedless 
of life's practical duties, and caring little for science, litora'. 
turo, justice, or the dear charities of common life. 

I count it a great good fortune that I was bred among 
religious Unitarians, and thereby escaped bo much super- 
stition. But I felt early that the " liberal " mimsters did 
not do justice to simple religious feeling; to me their 
preaching seemed to relate too much to outward things, 
not enough to the inward pious life; their prayers felt 
cold ; but certainly they preached the importance and tho 
religious value of morality as no sect, I think, had dono 
before. Good works, the test of true religion, noble charac- 
ter, the proof of salvation, if not spoken, were yet implied 
in their sermons, spite of their inconsistent and tradition- 
ary talk about " Atonement," " Redeemer," " Salvation by 
Christ," and their frequent resort to other pieces of damaged 
phraseology. The effect of this predominant morality was 
soon apparent. In Massachusetts, the head-quarters of 
the Unitarians, not only did they gather most of the emin- 
ent intellect into their ranks, the original talent and genius 
of the most intellectual of the States, but also a very lax^ 
proportion of its moral talent and moral genius, most of 
the eminent conscience and philanthropy. Leaving out of 
sight pecuniary gifts for theological and denominational 
purposes, which come from pec^iar and well-known mo- 
tives, where the Trinitarians are professedly superiori 
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I think it will bo found that all tho great moral and phil- 
anthropio tnovomcntB in tho St^ato — Bocial, occlcsiofiticn^, 
and poiiticsal — from 1800 to 1810, have boon chiefly begun 
and conducted by tho Unitiarians. Even in tho Anti- 
Blavory cntorpriBO, tho most profound, unrcBpocfjvble, and 
unpopular of them aH, you are surprifiod io Pf^o how many 
UnitArians — oven ministorSj, a timid raco— haro perraan- 
ently t>akon an active and influential part/. Tho Unitorians 
certainly onoo htt<l this moral Buperiority, before tho frtx), 
oung, and growing party became a sect, hide-bound, 
ridled with its creed, hamosBod to an old, luml>ering, and 
crazy chariot, urged with Bharp goada by near-sighted 
drivers, along tho dusty and broken pavement of tradition, 
uoisy and shouting, but goin^ nowhere. 

But pret, while they had this groat practical excellence, 
BO obvious onoo, I thought thoy lacked tho deep, internal 
fooling of pioty, which alono could make it lasting ; cer- 
tainly thoy had not that most joyous of all delights. This 
feet seemed clear in their sermons, their prayers, and even 
in the hymns they made, borrowed, or " adapted." Most 
powerfully preaching to the understanding, the conscience, 
and the will, the cry was over, " duty, duty I work, work I" 
Thoy failed to address with equal power the soul, and did 
not also shout "joy, joy 1 delight, delight ! " " Rejoice in 
God always, and again I say xmto you, rejoice ! " Their ves- 
sels were fall of water : it was ml laboriously pumped up 
finom deep wells ; it did not gush out, leaping from the 
great spring, that is indeed on the surface of the sloping 
ground, feeding tho little streams that run among the hills, 
and both quenching the wild asses' thirst, and watering 
tslso the meadows newly mown, but which yet comes from 
the rock of ages, and is pressed out by the cloud-compel- 
ling mountains that rest thereon—yes, by the gravitation 
of the earth itself. 

lliis defect of the Unitariane was a profound one. Not 
actually, nor conscionsly, but by the logic of their conduct, 
they had broke with the old ecclesiastic supematuralism, 
that with its whip of fear yet compelled a certain direct, 
thongb perverted, action of the simple religious element 
in the Trinitarians : ceasing to fear " the great and dread- 
M God" of the Old Testament, they had not quite learned 
to love tho all-beautiM and altogether lovely of the uni- 
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vrrBO. But in general they h:\A no thoorr which iuf?tiftcd 
n rnoro emotional oxpcricnco of religion. ITieir philoBophy, 
with many oxcellcnccB, Wfts puro of no groat istpiritiml truth. 
To their mct«phyRics eternal life waB cnly probaWo : tho 
groat argnroent for it came not from tho BubBtanco of 
human nature, onl^ from an accident in tho pcroonal historj' 
of a Ringlo man ; its proof waa not intuilwe, from tho primal 
instincts of mankind ; nor deductive, from tho nature of 
God; nor yet indvctive, from iho general phenomena of tho 
two-fold univenso ; it was only inferential, from the '* resur- 
jfoction of Christ" — an exceptional fact, with ont parallel in 
tho Btory of tho race, and that resting on no evidence ! 
Nay, in their chief periodical, when it reprosentod only tho 
opim'ons of tho leaders of tho sect, one of their most popu- 
lar and powerful writers declared tho existence of it God 
was not a certainty of metaphyBical denionBtr»tion, nor even 
a fact of consciousness. So this great truth, fundament^ 
to all forms of religion, has neither an objective, necessary, 
and ontological root in tho metaphysics of tho universe, 
nor yet a mere subjective, contingent, and psychological 
root in the consciousness of John and Jane, but, like tho 
existence of " phlogiston " and " the celestial aether" of the 
interstellar spaces, it is a matter of conjecture, of inference 
from observed facts purely external and contingent ; or, 
like the existence of the " Devil," is wholly dependent on 
the " miraculous and infaUiblo revelation." Surely, a party 
with no better philosophy, and yet rejecting instinct for 
gtiid">, breaking with the supernatural tradition at the 
Trinity, its most important link, could not produce a deep 
and continuous action of the reli^^ous element in the mass 
of its members, when left individually fireej nor when 
organized into a sect, with the discipline of a close corpor- 
ation, could it continue to advance, or even to hold its own, 
and live long on its " Statement of Reasons for not believ- 
ing the Trinity." Exceptional men— like Henry Ware, 
jun., who leaned strongly towards the old supematuraliem, 
or like Dr Channing, whose deeper reflection or reading 
supplied him with a more spiritual philosophy — ^might. 
escape the misfortune of their party ; but the majority 
must follow the logic of their principle. The leaders of the 
sect, their distinctive creed only a denial, always trembling 
before the orthodox, rejected the ablest, original talent 
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born among thorn; nay, BomctimcB Bcornfullv rcpudintpd 
orij^'nal genius, each oficring n inoro Bpiritual philosophy, 
which thoy mocked at as " transcon dental," and turned off 
to the noiRy road of otlier scct», not grateful to foot tmined 
in paths more natuml. After denjang the Trinity, and the 
Deity of Christ, they did not daro afiirm tho humanity of 
Jesus, tho natui'alness of religion to man, tho actual or 
possiblo universality of inspiration, and declare that man 
J8 not omonablo to ecclesiastic authority, either tho oral 
Roman tradition, or tho written Hebrew and Greek Scrip- 
tures : but naturally communing with God, through many 
faculties, by many elements, has in himself tho divine well 
of water, springing up full of everlasting life, and spark- 
ling with eternal truth, and so enjoys continuous revela- 
tion. 

Alas I after many a venturous and profitable cruise, 
while in sight of port, the winds all fair, the little Unita- 
rian bark, o'ormastered by its doubts and fears, reverses 
its course, and sails into dark, stormy seas, where no such 
craft can live. Some of tho fragments of the wreck will 
bo borne by oceanic currents where thoy will bo used by 
tho party of progress to help to build more sea- worthy 
ships; whilst others, when water-logged, will be picked 
up by tho great orthodox fleet, to be kihi-dried in a revival, 
and then serve as moist, poor fiiel for its culinary fires. 
It is a dismal fault in a religious party, this lack of piety, 
and dismally have the Unitarians answered it; yet let 
tlioir great merits and services be not forgot. 

I found this lack of the emotional part of religion affect- 
fed many of the reformers. Some men, called by that name, 
were indeed mere selfish tongues, their only business to 
find fault ajid make a noise ; such are entitled to no more 
regard than other common and notorious scolds. But in 
general, tho leading reformers are men of large intellect, of 
profound morality, earnest, affectional men, full of philan- 
thropy, and living lives worthy of the best ages of humanity. 
But as a general thing, it seemed to me they had not a 
proportionate development of the religious feelings, and 
80 had neither the most powerful solace for their many 
griefs, nor the profoundest joy which is needful to hold 
them up mid all they see and suffer from. They, too, 
commonly shared this sensational philosophy, and. broke 
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TTith tho occlosiastio BupornttturnliBm Tfhich onco holpod to 
supply itn dcfocta. 

Gradually coming to understfttid thin Btoto of ihinga, 
quite oarly in my ministry I. tried to remedy it; of course 
1 did tho work at lirat feebly and poorly. I proachod 
piety, unselfish lovo towards God, ns well as morality, 
the keeping of his natural law, and philanthropy, tho 
helping of his human children. And I was greatly 
delighted to find that my discourses of piety wore as 
acceptable as my sermons of justice and charity, touching 
tho souls of earnest men. Nay, tho more Rpintual of tho 
ministers asked mo to preach such matters in their pulpits, 
which I did gladly. 

You have brok<?n with tho traditions of tho various 
churches whence you have como out, and turned your 
attention to many of the evils of the diay ; when I becamo 
your minister, I feared lost, in a general disgust at ecclesias- 
tical proceedings, you should abandon this very innermost 
of all true religion ; so I have taken special pains to show 
that well-proportioned piety is the ground of all manly 
excellence, and though it may exist, and often does, with- 
out the man's knowing it, yet in its 4iighest form he is 
conscious of it. On this theme I have preached many 
sermons, which were very dear to mo, though perhaps 
none of them has yet been published. But coming 
amongst you with some ministerial experience, and much 
study of the effect of doctrines, and ecclesiastical modes 
of procedure, I endeavoured to guard against the vices 
which so often attend the culture of this sentimental part 
of religion, and to prevent the fatal degeneracy that often 
attends it. When the religious element is actively excited 
under the control of the false theological ideas now bo 
prevailing, it often takes one or both of these two mis- 
directions :■— - 

1. It tends to an unnatural mysticism, which , dries up 
all the noble emotions that else would produce a sreat 
useful-character. The delicate and refined woman developes 
the sentiment of religion in her consciousness; surround- 
ed by wealth, and seduced by its charms, she reads the 
more unpractical parts of tho Bible, especially the Johan- 
nic writings, the Song of Solomon, and the more senti- 
mental portions of the Psalms ; studies Thomas Kempis, 
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Gayon, F^JntJlon, William Law, Kcblo; poros over tho 
mystic meditations of St Augustine and Bernard ; she 
kneels before her costly Prio-Dicu, or other sufficient altar, 
pours out her prayers, falls into an ecstasy of devout fool- 
ing, and elegantly dishevelled like a Magdalen, weeps most 
delicious tears. Then rising thence, she folds her idle, 
unroligiouB hands, and, with voluptuous scorn, turns off 
from the homely duties of common life ; while not only 
tho poor, tho sick, tho ignorant, tho drunken, tho enslav* 
od, and tho abandoned are left uncared for, but her own 
household is neglected, her husband, her very children go 
nnblessed. She lives a life of intense religious emotion 
in private}, but of intense selfishness at home,, and profli- 
gate worldlinosB abroad. Her pious feeling is only moon- 
shine; nay, it is a Will-o'-the-wisp, a wandering fire, 
which 

" Lead* to bewilder, and d&siles the blind." 

She is a voluptuary of the soul, often likewise in tho 
Benees; her prayers are worth no more than so much 
novel-reading ; she might as well applaud Don Giovanni 
with her langlk at the opera, as St «rohn with her tears at 
church. This woman's religion is internal glitter, which 
gives nor light nop heat. " Like a fly in the heart of an 
apple, she dweUs in perpetual sweetness," but also in per- 
petual sloth, a selfish wanton of the soul. In his Pare aux 
cerfe, Louis XY. trained his maiden victims to this form of 
devotion { 

2. It loads to ecclesiastical ritualism. This is the more 
common form in New-England, especially in hard men and 
women. They join in church, and crowd the ecclesiastical 
meetings. BocUly presence there is thought a virtue ; they 
keep the Sanday severely idle; their ecclesiastical decorum 
is awM as a winter's night at tho North Pole of cold ; 
with terrible punctuality they attend to the ordinance of 
bread and wine, looking grim and senseless as the death's 
head on the tombstones close by. Their babies are sprink- 
led with water, or themselves plunged aU over in it j they 
have morning prayers and evening prayers, grace before 
meat, and after meat, grace ; nay, Siey give money for the 
theological purposes of their sect, and religiously hate men 
not of their household of faith. Their pious feeling has 
spent itself in secreting this abnormal, shell of ritual* 
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ism, which now cumbers them woreo than SauFs great 
ttrmour on the stripling Bhcphcrd Ind. ^Vhat can such 
Pachyderms of the Church occomplish that is good, with 
Buch an olophantiosis to swell, and bark, and totter cvoiy 
limb ? Their religious feeling nins to shell, and has no 
other influence. They sell rum, and tnvdo in slaves or 
coolies. Thoy aro reraorseloBs creditors, unscnipulous 
debtors ; thoy devour widows' houses. Vain aro the cries 
of humanity in such oars, stuffed with condensed wind. 
Their lives arc littlo, dirty, and moan. 

Mindful of theso two vices, which aro both disoasos of 
the misC jotod soul, and early aware that devoutnoss is 
by no means tho highest expression of love for God, I 
have attempted not only to produce a normal development 
of religious feeling, but to give it tho normal direction to 
tho homely duties of common life, in tho kitchen, tho par- 
lour, nursery, school-room, in tho field, market, office, 
shop, or ship, or street, or wherever tho lines of our lot 
have fallen to us ; and to tho " primal virtues," that shino 
alofb as stars which mariners catch glimpses of mid ocean's 
TQckf and loam their course, and steer straight in to their 
desired haven; and also, to tho " charities, that soothe, and 
heal, and bless,'' and which aro scattered at mankind's feet 
like flowers, each one a beauty tho beo sucks honey from, 
and a seed to sow the world with wholesome loveliness ; 
for it ia plain to me that the common duties of natural life 
are both the best school for the development of piety, and 
the best £old for its exercise when grown to manly si^e. 

n. Partly for your education in true religion, and partly 
to promote the welfare of your brother man, I have 
preached mnch on the great social duties of your time and 
place, recommending not only ''palliative chanty," but still 
more " remedial justice." So 1 have not only preached on 
the private individual virtues, which are, and ou^ht to be, 
the most constant theme of all pulpits, bat likewise on the 
public social virtues, that aro also indispensable to the 
general welfare. This work brought me into direct relation 
with the chief social evils of our day. In treating these 
matters I have proceeded with much caution, beginning 
my attack a great way ofiF. First of all, I endeavoured to 
establish philosophically tho moral principle I should 
appeal tOj and show its origin in tho constitution of man;,. 
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to lay down tho natural law so plain that all might acknow-' 
ledge and accept it; next;, I attempted to show what welfare 
had followed in human liistory from keeping this law, and 
whot^ misery from violating it; then I applied this moral 
principio of nature and the actual experience of history 
to the special pubHo vice I wished to whelm over. Such 
a process may seem slow; I think it is the only one 
sure of permanent good effects. In this manner I have 
treated several prominent evils. 

1. I have preached against intemperance, showing the 
monstrous evil of drunkenness, the material and moral 
ruin it works so widely. My first offence in preaching 
came when I fost spoke on the misery occasioned by this 
ghastly vice. The victims of it sat before me', and w;ere 
m great wrath; they never forgave me. Yet, I have not. 
accepted the opinion of the leading temperouQe men, that 
the use of intoxicating drinks is in itself a moral or a 
physical evil. I found they had not only a medical, 
but also a dietetic use to serve, and in all stages of devel- 
opment above the savage, man resorts to some sort of 
stimulus as food for the nervous system : for a practice so 
nearly universal, I suppose there must be a cause in man's, 
natuml relation to the world of matter. Accordingly, I 
do not like the present legal mode of treating the vice> 
thinking it rests on a false principle whick will not long- 
work well; yet public opinion, now setting strong against 
this beastly vice, required the experiment, which could . 
never be tried under better auspices than now. But I. 
have gladly joined with all men to help to put down this 
fifightttd vice, which' more than any other contarete cause 
hinders the welfare and progress of the working people of 
the K orth. It was tiie first public social evil I ever attack- 
ed. I have not ceased to warn old and young against this 
monstrous and ugly sixi. and to call on the appointed 
magistrates to use aU their official power to end so fatal a 
noBchief. in a great trading town, of course, such calls 
are vain; the interest of the few is against the virtue of 
tho people. ' ■ ^ 

2.' I have preadied against covetousness— the abnormal 
desire cf accumulating property. In the Northern States 
oar civilization is based on respect f(^r industry in both 
fonoB; toil and thought. Property isj the product of the. 
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two : it is human power over nature, to make the material 
forces of the world supjpljr the wants of man ; its amount 
is always the tost of civihzation. Our political and social 
institutions do not favour tho accumulation of wealth in a 
few men or a few families; no permanent entails are allowed; 
it follows the natural laws of distribution amongst all 
the owner's children, or according to his personal caprice ; 
in a few generations a great estate is widely scattered 
abroad. But as we have no hereditary honours, office, or 
even title, and as wealth is all the parent can bequeath liis 
child, it becomes not only a material power, but also a 
social distinction — ^the only one transmissible fi?om sire to 
son. So wealth, and not birth from famous ancestors, is 
the thing most coveted; the stamp of the all-mighty doUar 
is the mark of social distinction ; science may be account- 
ed folly, and genius madness, in the paved or the furrowed 
towns, but money is power in each. American " aristo- 
cracy " rests on this movable basis ; it is plutocracy : every 
poor white boy may hope to trundle its golden wheels on 
to his little patch of ground, for the n^Uonnaire is not 
bom, but self-made. Hence comes an intense desire of 
riches; a great amount of practical talent goes out in 
quest thereof. Besides its intrinsic character, respect for 
money is in America what loyaliy to the crown and defer- 
ence to feudal superiors is in England : " the ox knoweth 
his owner, and the ass his master's crib," and the 
AniericaQS the millionnaire, the highest product of plu- 
tocracy. • 

Now, on the whole, I do not find this desire qf property 
excessive, in the people of the North. I would greaten 
rather than lessen it, for it is the motive of our general 
enterprise, the proximate cause of much of our welfare and 
success. No nation was ever too well fed, housed, clad, 
adorned, and comforted in general; poverty, subordination 
tOj material want, is still the great concrete barrier to civil- 
ization; "the nations of the world must" think chiefly of 
what they shall eat and drink, and wherewithal be clothed. 
la this generation, the productive industry of New-England 
seems vulgar to careless eyes, and excessive to severe ones; 
but it is yet laying the material and indispensable founda- 
tion for a spiritual civilization in some future age, more 
ground, I think, than mankind has hitherto rejoiced in. For 
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not only will tho pooplo's property bo greater in proportion 
to their number — ^thoir power to feed, clothe^ house, adorn, 
and comfort themselves — ^but it will be more widely distri- 
buted, consequently directed vAth more wisdom and hu- 
manity, and BO bring forth and develope both more and 
higher talents. I have advised all men to shun poverty ; 
to seek a generous competence for themselves and their 
dependents, and that too by honest work, earning all they 
take. I see that a great fortune, thus acquired, may now 
be a nobler honour thim all the rod laurels of Nelson or 
Wellington, as well as a power of use and beauty for time 
to come. I honour the manly, self-denying enterprise 
which starts with no heritage but itself, and honestly earns 
a great estate. The man who makes a school-book Uke Col- 
bum's " First Lessons in Arithmetic,'* or invents a labour- 
saving contrivance like the sewing machine, or the reap- 
ing and thrashing machines, or who by trade developes the 
resources of the country, deserves a pay proportionate to 
his service. A Boston merchant died in 1847, who had so 
helped to turn the rivers of New-England into spinners 
and weavers, that I think he earned millions of dollars 
more' than he received. If a man ful^y pay in efficient, 
productive toil and thought, he is entitled to all he gets, 
one dollar or many million dollars ; he earns his riches, 
gives equivalent for equivalent — ^for all honest traffic is but 
actual barter, mutual exchange of my work and your work 
•—and if his 'estate be but what he has thus actually and 
. honestly paid for with a service given, equivalent to the 
service received, what he can virtuously keep or humanely 
apply and expend, then it will never be too large. 

But covetousness — ^the lust after property already cre- 
• ated; the dishonest desire to get wealth without paying 
for it with proportionate service by toil and thought ; the 
wish to hoard it as the chief object in life, holding for no 
generous use ; to esqtend it in personal luxury, making 
man a delicate swine to eat and c&ink beyond the needs of 
generous nature, a butterfly to glitter in the public sun, or 
■ before the private stars of fashion, a sloth, to lie idle and 
deform the ground; or to e:dbibit it for ostentation, foster- 
ing an unwielcb" self-esteem or more disgraceful vanity-— 
this is a vice I have warned men against continually; I 
began early. It is a popular and mosf; respectable offence^ 
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often connfcod a virttio. It assumes many fonns, now ter- 
rible and tlicn ridiculous. I havo dealt with it o-ccordingly, 
now exposing its injustice or its folly, now satirizing its 
vulgar indecency, now showing that the ill-bred children 
of men grossly rich come to a fate no better than the sons 
and daughters of the grossly poor ; that voluntary beggars 
in ruffles and voluntary beggars in rags, aro alike support- 
ed at the public cost, paying nothing for what they take, 
and so should be objects of contempt in a world where ho 
is greatest who does the most and best. 

I have often spoken of the tyranny of th& .rich over 
tho tliriving and the poor— our country. State, and to>vn 
all furnishing grievous examples of tho fact. " As tho lion 
oatoth up the wild ass in tho wilderness, so the rich eateth 
up the poor," is as true now in New-England as two thou- 
sand years ago in Egypt. But when I have seen a man 
with large talents for business helping others while ho 
helped himself, enriching his workmen, promoting their 
education, their virtue, and self-respect, I have taken 
special delight in honouring such an act of practical hu- 
manity. Happily we need not go out of Boston to find ex- 
amples of this rare philanthropy. 

3. As I was a schoolmaster at seventeen, though more 
' from necessity than early fitness, I fear, and chairman of a 
town school committee at twenty-two, I have naturally 
felt much interest in the education of the people, and 
have often preached thereon. But I have seen the great 
defect of our culture, both in public and private schools ; 
our education is almost entirely intellectual, not also moral, 
affectional, and religious. The Sunday-schools by no 
means remedy this evil, or attempt to mend it ; they smart- 
ly exercise the devotional feelings, accustom iieir pupils to 
a certain ritualism, which is destined only to serve eccle- 
siastical, and not humane purposes ; they teach some 
moral precepts of great value, but their chief function is to 
communicate theological doctrine, based on the alleged 
supernatural revelation, and confirmed by miracles, wmch 
ofiben confound the intellect, and befool the conscience. 
They do not even attempt any development of the higher 
faculties to an original activity at all commensurate with 
the vigorous action of the understanding. In the public 
schools there are sometimes devotional exercises, good in 
VOL. %3i.—'Autob. end MituU. 21 
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themselves^ but little painb ia directly taken to oducato or 
oven instmct the deeper faculties of our natxiro. Tlio evil 
Boems to increase^ for of late years many of the rcoding- 
booka of our public and private schools socra to have boon 
compiled by men with only the desire of gain for their 
motive, who have rejected those pieces of prose or poetry 
■which appeal to what is deepest in human nature, rouse 
indignation against successful wrong, and fill the child with 
generous sentiments and groat ideas. Sunday-school books 
Bocm yet worse, so loaded with the Buperstitions of the 
Beets. The heroism of this age finds no voice nor language 
in our schools. 

But this lack of morality in our schemes of culture ap- 
pears most eminent in the superior education, in colleges, 
and other costly Bcminaries for maids and men. The 
higher you go up in the scale of institutions, the less 
proportionate pains is taken with the development of con- 
science, the affections, and the soul ; in the dame school 
for infants, something is done to make the child " a good 
boy," or " a good girl," but almost nothing in the richest 
and most respectable colleges. They are commonly seats 
of an unprogressive and immoral conservatism, where the 
studious youth may leam many an important discipHne — 
mathematical, philological, scientific, Hterary, metaphysical, 
and theologic — but is pretty sure to miss all effective in- 
struction in the great art and science of personal or public 
humanity. Hence our colleges are institutions not only 
to teach the mind, but also for the general hunkerkation 
of young men j and a professor is there sometimes un- 
scrupulously appointed whose nature and clmracter make 
it notoribus timt his chief function must necessarily be to 
poison the waters of life, which yoimg men, from gener- 
ation to generation, will be compelled to bow down at, and 
drink ! In the last forty years I think no New-England 
college, collective faculty, or pupils, has shown sympathy 
with any of the great forward movements of maiikind, 
which are indicated by some national outbreak, Uke the 
French Revolutions of 1830 or 1848 ! 

From this fatal defect of our scheme of culture, it comes 
to pass that the class which has the superior education — 
ministers, professors, lawyers, dopbors, and the like — ^is 
not only never a leader in any of the great humane move- 
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monta of the ago, whoro justice, philanthropy, or pioty is 
tho raotivo, but it continually rctwds all olforts to reform 
ovil institutions, or othorvriso directly incroaao the prosont 
wolfaro or tho future progress of mankind. Tho scholars* 
cultaro has palsied their natural instinct-s of humanity, and 
gives them mstead, neither tho personal convictions of froo, 
moral reflection, nor the traditional commands of church 
authority, but only tho maxims of vulgar thrift, " got tho 
most, and give tho least ; buy cheap, and sell dear ! " 
Exceptional men, like Channing, Pierpont, Emerson, Rip- 
ley, Mann, Rantoul, Phillips, Sumnor, and a f(iw others, 
only confirm tho general rale, that tho oducatod is also a 
Bolfish class, morally not in advance of tho mass of men. 
No thoughtful, innocent man, arraigned for treason, would, 
liko to put himself on the college, and bo tried by a jury 
of twelve scholars ; it wore to trust in the prejudice and 
. technic sophistry of a class, not to " put hunsolf on the 
country,*' and be judged by tho moral instincts of tho 
people. 

Knowing these facts— and I found them out pretty 
early — bavo told them often in public, and shown tho 
need of a thorough reform in our educational institutions. 
Still more have I preached on the necessity that toij 
should do in private for your children what no school in 
this age is likely to attempt — secure sucli a great develop- 
ment of the moral, aSectioniil, and religious powers, as 
shall preserve all the high instincts of nature, while it 
enriches every faculty by the infonnation given. I need 
not now speak of what I had long since intended to do 
amongst you in this matter, wh.on the opportunity should 
offer; for, alas, when it came, my power to serve you 
quickly went. 

4. I have preached muchi on the condition of woman. I 
know the great, ineffaceable difference between the spiritual 
constitution of her and man, and the consequent difference 
in their individual, domestic, and social fonctions. But, 
examining the matter both phUosophicaily and historically, 
it seems clear that woman ia man's equal, individually and 
socially entitled to the same rights. There is no conscious 
hostility or rivalry between the two, such as is often pre- 
tended I man naturally inclines to be a little more than 
just to her, she a little more than fair to him; a rnnn 

21 * 
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•would find most favour with a jury of women, aa boya with 
Kursos. But, certainly, her condition is Badly unfortunate ; 
foT, whe'ihor treated as a doll or drudge, she is practically 
regarded as man's inferior, intended by nature to bo subor- 
dinate to him, subservient to his purposes; not a freo 
spiritual individuality like him, but a dependent parasite 
or a commanded servant. This idea appears in all civilized 
legislation ; and in the " revealed religion of Jews and 
Christians, as well as in that of Brahmins and Mohamme- 
dans. Even in New-England no public provision is mode 
to secure superior education for girls as for boys. Woman 
haa no place in the superior industry — shut out from the 
legal, clerical, and medical professions, and the higher 
departments of trade, limited to domestic duties, and 
other callings which pay but little ; when she does a man's 
service she h s but half of his reward j no political rights 
are awarded to her ; she is always taxed, but never ropre- 
Bonted. J£ married, her husband has legally an unnatural 
control over her property and her person, and, in case of 
separation, over her children. A young man with superior 
talents, bom to no other heritage, can acquire wealth, or, 
unaided, obtain the best education this age makes possible 
to any one : but with a woman it ia not so ; if poor, she 
can only be enriched by marriage j hence mercantile wed- 
lock is far more pardonable in her ; no talents, no genius 
can secure a poor man's daughter her natural share in the 
high culture of the ago. The condition of woman follows 
unavoidably from the popular idea, which she also shares 
often in the heroic degree, that ehe is by nature inferior to 
man : prostitution and its half-known evils come from this 
as naturally as crime and drunkenness from squalid want 
— as plants from seeds. 

I have preached the equivalency of man and woman — 
that each m some particulars is inferior to the other, but, 
on the whole, mankind and womankind, though so diverse, 
are yet equal in their natural faculties ; and have set forth 
the evils which come to both fi^m her present inferior posi- 
tion, her exclusion firom the high places of social or politi- 
cal trust. But I have thought she will generally prefer 
domestic to public functions, and have found no phUosophic 
or historic argument for thinking she wiU ever incline 
much to the rough works of man^ or take any considerable 
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part in R<}pnbHcan politics; in o. court like that of Ix)ui8 
XV., or Napoloon ill., it might bo different; bat I haTO 
domandod that Bho Bhould docido that quoetion forhcrBcIf, 
chooso hor own placo of action, have her voto in all politic 
cal matters, and bo ehf^blo to any ofEco. 

In Bpociftl, I have urged on tou iho duty of attending to 
tho education of young^ women, not only in accomphnh- 
monto — which arc »o often laborious in the process, only 
to bo ridiculous in tho display, and idlo in their results — 
but in tho grave discipline of study, and for the practical 
duties of hfo. A wonian Toluntarily ignorant of house- 
hold alQairs and tho management of a family, should bo 
an object of pity or of contempt ; while tho women of 
New-England incline to despise the indispensable labour 
of housekeeping, and ctax neither make wearable garments, 
nor eatable bread, I have Bomotimos doubted whether tho 
men of New-England, irritatrod with their sour fare, would 
think them quite fit to make laws for the State, or oven 
for the Union. I have also called your attention to thoso 
most unfortunate outcasts, the friendless young girls in 
tho streets of your own city, the most abandoned of the 
perishing class, who will soon become the most harmful 
of the dimigerouB class — for prostitution is always two-fold, 
male as well as female damnation. 

It is delightful to see the change now taking place in 
the popular idea of woman, and the legislation of tho 
Nortliem States. This reform at once wiU directly affect 
half the population, and soon also the oUior half. I am 
not alarmed at tho evils which obviously attend this change 
— ^the growing dislike of maternal duties, the increase of 
divorces, the false theories of marriage, and the unhappy 
conduct which thence results; all these transient 
things, and will soon be gone—the noise and dust of tho 
waggon that brings the harvest home. 

5. The American people are making one of the most im- 
portant e^meriments ever attempted on earth, endeavouring 
to eBtablisn an industrial democracy, with the principle 
that aU men are equal in their natural rights, which casx be 
alienated only by the personal miscondnct of tiieir poB« 
sesBor ; the great body of the people is the eouroe of all 
political power, the maker < " laws, the ultimate arbiter 
of all measnreb; while the special magisteates, high end 
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]ow, uro bnt appointod agents, acting under tho power of 
attorney tho people intxuRt them with. This experiment 
was perhaps never tried before, certainly not on so largo a 
Bcalo, find with bo fair an opportunity for bucccsb ; but 
wise men have always foretold itR utter failure, and pointed 
to tho past as confirming this prophecy. Cert-ainly, wo 
have human history against us, but I think human nnturo 
is on our Kido, and find no roason to doubt tho triumph of 
tho American idea. So I have taken a doop interest in 
politics, important not merely as representmg th«* na- 
tional housekeoping, but also tho pubHc morality, a..d bo 
tending to help or hinder tho pooplo*B buccobb. Never 
failing to voto, I have yet kept myself out of tho harness 
of every party ; responsible to none and for none, I have 
boon free to blamo or praise tho principles and tho pur- 
poses of all, their measures and their men. A ddressing Buch 
multitndoB, most of them younger than I, in times like tho 
last fourteen ^ears, when such important interests camo up 
for public adjudication, and wben tho great principles of 
all national morality have been solemnly denied by famous 
officials, men also of gpreat personal power, viho declared 
that human governments were amenable to no natural law 
of God, but subject only to the caprice of magistrate or 
elector — I have felt a profound sense of ray responsibility 
to YOU as a teacher of religion. So I have preached many 
political sermons, examining the special measures proposed, 
exposing tho principle they reated on, and tho consequences 
they must produce, and applying the lessons of experience, 
the laws of human nature, the great doctrines of absolute 
religion, to the special condupt of the American people. 
No doubt I have often wounded the feelings of many of 
YOU. Pardon me, my friends I if I Hve long I doubt not I 
shall do so again imd again. You never made me your 
minister to flatter, or merely, to please, but to instruct and 
serve. 

Treating of politics, I must speak of the conspicuous men 
engaged therein, when they com© to die,for such are' the idols 
of their respective parties. In America there are few ob* 
jeots of conventional ree^ject — no permanent classee who are 
Dom to be reverenced ; and as men love to look np and do 
homage to what seems superior, a man of vulgar great- 
ness, who hM more of the 8ort of talent all have much of/ 
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h puro io become an idol if he will but Rcrvo the paRRion^i 
of his woTOhippcrs : kg vnih us, a great man of that fitanip 
hm a more irres pen siblo powqr than olROwharo among ci- 
vilized men ; for he takes the place of king, noble, and 
priest, and controls the public virtue more. The natural 
function of a great man is to help the little ones : by this 
test I have endeavoured to try such as I must needs speak 
of. Not responsible for their vice or virtue, I have sought 
io represent thera exactly as I found them, and that, too, " 
without regard to the opinion of men, who only looked up 
and worshipped, not asking what. If I wore ap.assaycr of 
metals, I should feel bound to declare the character of the 
specimens brought before me, whether lead or silver ; shall 
I bo loss faithful in my survey of a great man, ** more pre- 
cious than the fine gold of Ophir " 't I am no fl&tterer, nor 
public liar-general ; when such ft one is wanted he is easily 
found, and may be hod cheap ; and I cannot treat great 
men like great babies. So, when I preached on Mr Adams, 
who had done the cause of freedom such great sorvicp, on 
General Taylor and Mr Webster, I aimed to paint them 
exactly as they were, that their virtues might teach ns, and 
their vices warn. Still further to promote iho higher edu- 
cation of the people, and correct an idolatry as fatal as it ig 
stupid, as dangerous to the public as it is immediately 
profitable to wily rhetoriciatis, I have prepa^rod lectures 
on four great famous Americans — ^Franklin, Washington, 
Adams, and Jefferson, The last, however, wa*i not deli- 
vered when my present illness laid me low. I wished to 
daguerreotype these great, noble men, and place trae pic» 
tures before the people. 



demned with more noise and violence than this attempt at 
historic truth. Certainly I did depart from the panegyri- 
cal custom of political and clerical eulogizers of the famous 
x>r the wealthy dead ; but I have confidence enough in the 
people of the Northern States to believe they will prefer 
plam truth to the most rhetorical lies. 

I have not quite disdained to turn your ©yes to. little, 
mean men, when set in high office, that you might get in- 
struction from theii- folly or wickedness. So, when the 
chief magistrate of the city waa notoriously the comrade 
of drunkards, and of the most infamous of humankind, and 



Perhaps 




labours has been con- 
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that of the Sfcfito was colobratod chiefly for pubh'c and 
private lying, and both abused their office U) promote 
their own Jittio purposes of mischief or of gain, de- 
bauching the public virtue, as well as wasting the people's 
money — I did not fail to advertise the fact, that you at 
least might loam by the lesson which cost tho pviblic m 
dear. 

6. I hnvo preached against war, showing its enormous 
cost in money and men, and the havoc it makes of pubho 
and private virtue. A national occasion was not wanting ; 
for obedient to tho whip of tho slave-power, which hag- 
rides tho nation still, the American Grovornniont — not tho 
people, nor oven Congress — plunged us into a wicked con- 
test with Mexico, sho clearly in tho right, wo notoriously 
in the wrong. I have offcen spoken against war, and tried 
to discourage that " excessive lust for land," that aggres- 
sive and invasive spirit, which is characteristic of both tho 
American and British people. It is clear that the strongest 
races will ultimately supplant tho feebler, and take their 
place, as tho strong grasses outroot tho weak from tho 
farmor*B meadow. I complain not of this just natural law, 
whyjh indeed pervades the universe ; but the work need 
not be done by violence, nor any form of wrong. So I 
have preached against the JUUbitatering of America, and 
the not less wicked diplomatizing and (soldiering by which 
our parent across the sea accomplishes the same thing, 
though with even more harshness and cruelty. 

Yet I have not preached the doctrine of the non-resist- 
ants, whd never allow an individutd to repel wrong by 
material violence ; nor that of the ultra-peace men, who 
deny a nation's right to stave off an invader's wickedness 
with the people's bloody hand. The wrathfu' emotions are 
bIso an integral part of humanity, and with bot;h nations 
and individuals have an indispensable function to perform, 
that of self-defence, which, in the present state of civiliza- 
tion,, must sometimes be with violence, even with shed- 
ding aggressive blood. It is against needless and wicked 
wars—the vast majority are such— that I have preached ; 
against, tlie abuse ambitions ralers make of the soldier's 
trained art to kill, and of the wrathful, defensive instincts 
of the multitude. In this age I think tlio people do not 
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mako war against tho ponccfal people of another land; 
nay, in New-England, tho most democratic country, wo 
have too much neglected tho railitavy art, I fear — a mis- 
take wo may bitterly re^et in that strilb between tho 
Southern habit of despotism, and tho Northern principle 
of democnvcy, which any day mny take tho form of civil 
war, and ono day must. For America will not always nt- 
t-ompt to carry a pitcher of poison on her left Bhoulder, 
and ono of pure water on her right ; ono or the other must 
soon go to tho ground. 

7. 1 have spoken against slavery more thjiTj any con- 
croto wrong, because it is tho greatest of all, *' the sum of 
all villanios," and tho most popular, the wanton darling of 
tho Government. I became acquainted with it in my early 
childhood, and learned to hate it oven then, when, though 
I might not comprehend tho injustice of tho principle, I 
could yet feel tho cruelty of the fact. I began to preach 
against it early, but used tho greatest circumspection, for 
I knew tho vulgar prejudice in favour of all successful 
tyranny, and wished my fow hearers thoroughly to accept 
tho principle of justice, and apply it to this as to all wrongs. 
But even in tho little meeting-house at West Roxbury, 
though some of the audience required no teaching in tMa 
matter, the very mention of American slavery as wicked 
at first offended all my hearers who had any connection 
with the democratic " party. Some said they could see 
no odds between claiming freedom for a negro slave, and 
"stealing, one of our oxen," the right to own cattle in- 
cluding the right to own men ; they thought slavery could 
ride behind them on tho same pillion with " democracy,** 
according to the custom of their masters. Bat, as little 
by little I developed tho principle of true democracy, 
Bhowing its root in that love of your neighbour as your- 
self, which Jesus both taught and Urm, and of that 
eternal justice, which comes even to savage bosoms, and 
showed how repugnant slavery is to both— gradually all 
the more reflective and humane drew over to the side of 
freedom ; and they who at first turned their faces to the 
flobr of tiieir pews when I announced slavery as the theme 
for that day's sermon, ere many years tamed on me eyes 
flashing with indignation against wrong, when I told the 
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t^lo of our national wickodnosB ; tlioy have since given " 
th-^ heartiest eympathy in my humble offorta to momliviw 
tho opiniona and practice of the people. 

My Fbichds, — Since I have boon your minister, I havo 
proacheA much on this dreadful sin of the nation, wkicb 
now threatens to bo also its ruin ; for, while in iny yo\ithi 
slavorv was admitted to bo an evil, commercially profit- 
able, but morally wrong, an exceptional measure, ^vhich 
only the necessity of habit might excuse, but which no- 
thing could justify, of late years it is declared a " moral 
good," ''the least objectionublo form of labour,"' fit for 
Northern whites not loss than African negroes, one of 
those guide-board instances which indicate the highway 
of national welfare. For some years slavery has boon tho 
actual first principle of each Federal Administration; to 
this all interests must bend, all customs and statutes con- 
form, and tho nation's two great documents, containing 
our programme of political principles and of poUtical pur- 
poses, must be repudiated and practically annulled; the 
3upreme Court has becomo only tho jesuitical propaganda 
pf slavery, 

For some years, while busied with theological matters, 
and with laying the metaphysic foundation of my own 
pchemo, I took no public part in the anti-slavery move- 
ments outside of my own little village. But when I be- 
came your minister, and had a wider field to till, when the 
ambition of the slave power became more insolent by what 
it fed upon, and the North still tamer and more servile 
under the bridlo and tho whip of such as were horsed 
tbereon, a different duty seemed quite clear to me. I have 
seldom entered your pulpit without remembering that yon 
and I lived in a land whose church members are not more 
numerous than its slaves, as many " communing with 
iGrod" by bread and wine, so miany communing with man 
by chains and whips; and that not only the State, press, 
and market, but also the Church takes a " South-side view 
■pf slavery/' as indeed she does of each other, wickedness 
presently popular, and " of good report ! *' Since 1845, 1 
have preached against all the great invasive measarets of 
jtb© slave power, exposing their mofeivei the first principle 
jfchey refer to, and saowing that they aire utterly hos<al» to 
tliat democracy wliich is justice; and^all tend to Establish 
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A despotiHin, wliich ot first may bo industrial and many- 
hoadod, oa now in Louisiana, but next must bo singlo- 
headod and railitAry, as already in Franco, and finally 
must load to national ruin, as in 00 many countries of tho 
old world. 



which wicked men hod sown and harrowed into tho North- 
ern soil; Boston firod her hundred cannons with doliffht, 
and thoy awoko tho ministors, sitting drowsy in their 
churches of commerce, mid all tho pavements of tho North, 
who thought an angol bad spoko to them. Then I preach- 
od against slavoiy as never before, and dofiocl tho impu- 
dent statute, whereto you happily said Amen by the firet 
clapping of hands which for years had welcomed a sermon 
in Boston ; how could jon help the natural indecorum ?. 
When, roused hj these jubilant guns, one minister, so ge- 
nerous and self-devoted, too, in many a noblo work, called 
on his parishioners to enforce that wicked act, which meant 
to kidnap mine, and declared that if a fugitive sought 
shelter with him he would drive him away from his own 
door; when another utteroil words more notorious, and 
yet more fitagrant with avaricious inhumanity, which I core 
not now to repeat again ; and when tho cry, No higher 
law I " went down from the market, and, mtonii.d by tho 
doctorial leaders of the sects, rang through so many com- 
mercial churches throughout the Ncrthem land, I did not 
dare refuse to proclaim the monstrous feet aa one of tho 
unavoidable effects of slavery, whose evil seed must beaf 
fruit after its kind, and to gibbet the* wrong before the eyes 
of the people, to whom I appealed I'or common justice and 
common humanity. When two men, holding mean oflices 
under the Federal Grovemment, one of them not fit by nai 
ture to do a cruel deed, actually stole and kidnapped two 
innocent inhabitaats out team your city of Franklin, and 
Hancock, and Adams, and attempted, with their unclean^ 
xuvenous jaws, to seize yet others, and rend the manhood 
out of them, I preached against these jackals of slavery 
md their nnhmnan work ; and have now only to lament 
that my powers of thought ani speech were no more ade- 
quate fitly to expose the dark infamy of that foul deed, 
against which I asked alike the peopi^« justice and their 
^rati^ I I knew X i^ould not ask in vain. And when a 




Slave Bill camo up from seed 
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drankon bully from Soutb Carolinftj, in CongroBS, fitly ro- 
1)rcHenting tho first principle, if iiot the firfifc persona of his 
ytato- — wliero none can Bcrvo in oion the Lower House of 
ABsombly unlosa ho bo eeizod in his own right of ton 
Bogro Blftvos" — mftdo hia assault, not loss cxiwardlv 
than brutd, on our noble Senator, wounding hicn with 
worse than death, and while the United Statos Attorney 
Bought " to make murder safe and easy in the capital," not 
dreaming it would one day, unpunished, roach hie own 
heart, I apoko of that matter, and showed it wa» the cow- 
ards of AlasBachusetts who drew the blow on her faithful 
champion, and that no anodyne " could make them less 
than glad that it was struck ! 

But why speak more of those sad days f Others may 
come with sterner face, not black, but rod I However, a 
blessed chango in gublic opinion now goes calmly on in 
Massachusetts, in JSew-England, and all tho North, spite 
of the BopMstry and cunning of ambitious men emit with 
the Presideiitial fever. The death of a dozen leading anti- 
Blavery men to-day would not much retard it, for tho 
ground is full of such I 

8. But I have preached against tb© errors of the eccle- 
siastic theology m ore than upon any other form of wrong, 
for they are the most fatal mischiefs in the land. The 
theological notion of Gtod, man, and the relation between 
them, seeme to me the greatest speculative error mankind 
bas fallen into. Its gloomy consequences appear : — Chris- 
tendom takes the jBible for God's word, fits last word ; 
nothing new or different can ever be expected &om the 
v-^ourco of all truth, all justice, and aU love ; the sun of 
righteousness will give no added ligbt or beat on the cold 
darkness of the hnman world. From portions of this " in- 
fallible revelation," tho Eoman Church logically derives its 
despotic and hiaeoua claim to bind and loose on earth, to 
honour dead men with sainthood, or to rack and bum with 
all the engines mechanic fancy can invent, or priestly 
cmelty apply ; and hereafter to bless eternally, or else for 
ever damn. Hence, botb Protestant and Catbolie logically 
derive their imperfect, wrathful Deity, wbo ©readies men to 
torment them m an endless heU, " payed with the skulls of 
infants not a span long/' whereinto the vast majorit;jr of 
men are, by tne million, trodden ^orm. for everlasting 
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iigony, at wliicH the elect, coiitiauftlly rejoice. Ilonco, tliiGy 
dorivo their Dovil, absoluficly ovil, that \xg\y wolf whom 
God lefcB loose into hia fold of lambs ; honoo their total 
depravity, and mimj D;nothcr drofidful doctrine which now 
the best of men blind their brothers* cyoa withal, and t-each 
their children to distniet the infinite perfection which in 
nature's God, dear Father md Mother to all that is. Henco 
clerical Bcepticp learn to deny the validity of their own 
Buporior faeultios, and spin out tho cobwebs of Bophistry, 
■wherewith they eurronnd tho field of religion, and catch 
therein unwaiy men. Hence tho Jews, tho Mobp»mmodanH, 
tho Mormons, draw their idea of woman, and their nght'' * 
t<i Bubstituto Buch gross conjunctiona for the natural mar- 
riage of OKO to one. There tho slaveholder findB the chief 
argument for his ownership of men, and in Africa or New- 
England, kidnaps the weak, his mouth drooling with texts 
from the authentic word of God ; " nay, there tho rheto- 
rician finds reason for shooting an innocent man who but 
righteously seeks that freedom which nature declares the 
common birthright of mankind. It has grieved me ten- 
derly to see all Ubristendom make the Bible its fetish, and 
so lose the priceless value of that free religions spirit, 
which communing at first hand with God, wrote its grand 
pages, or poured out its magnificent beatitudes. 

Christendom contains the most intellectual nations of 
the earth, all of them belonging to the dominant Caucasian 
race, and most of them occupying regions very friendly to 
the development of the highest faculties of man. Theirs, 
too, is th.e superior machinery of civilization, political, 
ecclesiastical, domestic, social. Nowhere on earth does 
the clerical mass so connect itself with the innermost of 
man. Christendom is t^e bold leader in all intellt^ctual 
aSair& — axia of peace and war, science, literature, skill to 
organize and administer mankind. But yet the Christian 
has no moral superiority over the Jews, the Mohammedans, 
the Brahmins, the Buddhists, at all commensurate with 
this intellectual power. In the sum of private and public 
virtues, the Turk is before the Christian Greek. For 1600 
years the Jews, a nation scattered and peeled, and exposed 
to most degrading influences, in true religion have been 
above the Christians t In temperance, chastity, honesty, 
justice, mercy, are the leading nations of Christendom he* 
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foro tho South-ABintics, tho ChincBO, tho iBlanders of Japan? 
Perhaps so — ^Imt have thcso " ChriBtiana o moml Bupo- 
riority over tlioso " hoathons " equal to fclioir montal Bupo- 
riorityP It in notoricuB they haro not. Why is thi'fi so, 
when thoso Chustians worflhip a man whoso religion was 
lovo to God and }ovo to men, and who would admit to 
heaven only for rightoonsnoss, and Bond to hell only for 
lack of it ? Because they woKuniP Him, reject tho natural 
goodness Ho relied upon, and trust in tho " blood of Christ 
which maketh free from all sin/' It is this faleo theology, 
with its vicarious atonement, f?alvaticn Trithout morality or 
pioty, only by belief in absurd doctrines, which has be- 
witched tho loading nations of the earth into such practicol 
mischief. A false idea has controlled the strongest spi- 
ritual faculty, leading men to trust in " imputed righteous- 
ness,'' and undervalue personal virtue. Self-denying 
missionaries visit many a far-off land. " to bring tho hea- 
thens to Christ." Small good comes of it j but did they 
teach industry, thrift, letters, honesty, temperance, justice, 
mercy, with ratidnal ideas of Grod and man, what a con- 
version there would be of the Grentiles t Two-and-thirty 
thousand Christian ministers are there in the United States, 
all ''consecrated to Christ;" many of them are able men, earn- 
est and devoted, but, theireytjB hood-winked, and their hands 
chained by their theology, what do they bring to pass ? They 
scarce lessen any vice of the State, the press, or the mar- 
ket. They are to " save souls from the wrath of God." 

I have preached against the ftmdamental errors of this 
well-compacted theologic scheme, showing the conse- 
quences which follow thence, and seldom entered your 
pulpit without remembering slavery, the great sin of 
America, and these theological errors, tho sacramental 
mistake of Christendom. But I have never forgotten the 
great truths this theology contains, invaluable to the in- 
tellect, the conscience, the heart and soul. I have tried 
to preserve them all, with each good institution which the 
Church, floating over the ruins of an elder world, has 
borne across that deluge, and set down for us where the 
dove of peace has found rest for the sole of her foot, and 
gathered her olive-branch to show tha.t those devoarijig 
waters are dried up from the face of ^he earth. To me 
the name of Christianity is most exceeding .dear, signifi.. 
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Clint of BO groftt a man and of Bocli natural cmotionB, ideas, 
and octionB, as aro of priceless voluo to mankind. I know 
well the ciTors, also, of the doubters and deniora, who in 
all ages hitvo waged war ngainst the superstitious theology 
of their times, and pulled down what they could not re- 
place with better. I have not oat in the seat of the scom- 
ml ; and while I warned men against the snare of the 
priest, I would not suflTer them to fall into the mockor'a 
pit. I have taken exquisite delight in the grand words of 
the Bible, putting it beforo all other socrod Ht^mtiire of 
the whole ancient Trorld; to rao it is more dear when 1 
regard them not as the miracles of God, but as the work 
of oamosfc men, who did their uttermost with holy heart.. 
I lovo to road the groat truths of religion sot forth in the 
magnificent poetry of psalmist and prophet, and the !m- 
mane lessons of tho Hebrew peasant, who summed up the 
prophets and tho law in one word of lovKj and sot forth man's 
daily duties in such true and simple spoonli ! Asa mast«r, 
tho Bible were a tyrant ; as a help, I have not time to tell 
its worth ; nor has a sick man speech for that, nor need I 
now for ray public and private teachings sufficiently abound 
in such attempts. But yet, to me the groat men of tho 
Bible are worth more than all their words ; he that was 
greater than the temple, whose soul burst out its walls, is 
also greater than the Testament, but yet no master over 
you or me, however humble men ! • 

In theological matters my preaching has been positive, 
much more tlian negative, controversial only to create j I 
have tried to set forth the truths of natural rel'gion, 
gathered from the world of matter and of spirit j I rely on 
these great ideas as the chief means for exciting the reli- 
gious feelings, and promoting religious deeds ; I have 
destroyed only -what seemed pernicious, and that I might 
build a better structure in its place. 

Of late years a new form of Atheism-— the ideal, once 
thought impossible — has sprung up j perhaps Goraiany is 
its birth-plaoe, though France and England aeem equally 
its home. It has its representatives in America. Besides, 
the Pantheists tell us of their God, who is but the sum- 
total of the existing universe of matter and of mind, im- 
manent in each, but transcending neither, imprisoned in 
the two ; blind, planless, purposeless, without consciousness. 
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or will, or lovo j dopondont upon, tlio fiMfbing phonoinona 
of finite xnattor and of mind, finite iteolf ; a continnal bo.< 
corainfi^ tliis or that, not absolute being, self-subBistont and 
otonially the same perfection : tlioir (ik)d is only law, the 
constant mode of operntion of objective and unconscious 
force ; yet is it better than the churchman's God, who is 
caprice alone, subjective, ai'bitrary, inconstant, and vdth 
more hate than lovo. I have attompt<}d to deal with the 
problem, of the Panl hoist and the Atheist, treating both 
as any other theolopfical opponents : I have not insulted 
them with harsh names, nor found occasion to impute dis- 
honourable motives to such as deny what is dearer than 
hfo to me ; nor attempted to silence them with texts from 
sacred books; nor to entangle them in ecclesiastic or 
metaphysic sophistries; nor to scare with panic terrors, 
easily excited in an atheistic or a Christi'in's heart. I have 
simply referred them to the primal instincts of human 
nature, and their spontaneous intuition of the olivine, the 
just, and the immortal ; then, to what science gathered 
from the world of matter, and the objective history of man 
in his progressive development of individual and of social 
power. I have shown the causes which lead to honest 
bigotry within the Christian Church, and to honest 
atheism without ; I hope I have done injustice neither to 
this nor that. But it was a significant fact I could not fail 
to make public, that, while the chief doctors of commer- 
cial divinity in the great American trading towns, and 
their subservient colleges, denied the higher law, and with 
their Bibles laid humanity flat before the kidnappers in 
Cincinnati, Philadelphia, New York, and Boston, the so- 
called Atheists and Pantheists over all the Northern land 
revered the instinctive justice of the soul, and said, " Thoa 
shalt not steal, nor lie. Thou shalt do no wrong j 'tis Na- 
ture's self forbids 

Preaching such doctrines in a place so public, and ap- 
plying them to life, I am not surprised at the hostility I 
have met with from the various sects. In no country 
would it have been less, or tempered more sweetly ; no, 
nor in any age ; for certain^ I have d^arted from the 
fondamentel principle of the OathoHcs and the Protestants, 
denied the fact of a miraculous rovelaifcion, given excln- 
eively to Jews and Christians, denied Jih© claim to super- 
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natux'al imthority, and utterly broke with thivt vicftriona- 
ncss whicli puts an alleged revelntion in place of coraraott 
Bonso, and the blood of a crucified Jew iiiBtoJtd of ex<?ollenco 
of character. In tho least historic of the Now ToHtaiaont 
Gospels it is rcirtod that Jesus miraculously removed tho 
congenital blindness of n,n adult man, and because hejnado 
known the fact that his eyes wore thus opened, and. t/old 
tho cause, tho Pharisees caet him out of their synagogue. 
"SVhat this mythic story relates as an exceptional moasnro 
of the Pharisooft, soems to have founded a universal principle 
cf tho Christian Church, vrhich cannot bear thp presence 
of a man who, divinely sent, has washed in tho pool of 
Siloam^ and returned seeing and tolling why. 

I knew at tho beginning what I must expect : that at 
first men younger than I, who had not loanied over much, 
would taunt mo ijsfith my youth ; that others, not scholarly, 
would charge me with lack of leaminj^ competent for my 
task ; and cautious old men, who did not find it conve- 
nient t-o deny my facts, or answer my argumontSj, would 
cry out, " This young man must be put down I " and set 
their venerable popular feet in that direction. Of courso 
I have made many mistakes, and could not expect a theo- 
logic opponent, and still less a personal enemy, to poinfe 
them put with much delicacy, or attempt to spare my 
feelings; theological warfare is not gentler than political 
or military ; even small revolutions are not mixed with 
rosewafcer. The amount of honest misunderstanding, of 
wiifol mispresentittg, of lying, and of malignant abuse, has 
not astonished me j after the first few months it did not 
grieve me ; human nature has a wide margin of oscillation, . 
' and accommodates itself to both torrid and frigid zones< 
But I have sometimes been a little surprisiBd at the bol^. 
ness of some of my critics, whose mistakes proved their 
courage extended beyond their infonnation. An acquaint* 
ftnce wiiJi the historic development of mankind, a Know-» 
ledge of Greek and Hebrew, familiarity with the metaphysic 
thought of<the human race, is certainly no moral merit ; 
but in thsologic discussions it is a convenience which seme 
of my opponent? have not always paid quite sufficient 
respect to, thou^ they were not thereby tdndered from 
passing swiffc judgment. Criticism is tibe easiest of all 
arts> or the most difficult of ail. 

vou xti.-— ^«toJ. and MiteeU. 22 
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. It did not Burpriso mo tliat othorministora. Unitarian 
and Trinitarian^ BKoald refuse to servo with mo on the 
committee of a college or a school, to attend the same 
faneral or wedding, to sit on the same bench -at a public 
meeting, to remain in the same public apartment, and 
trade at the same book-store, to return my salutation in 
the street, or reply to my letters ; that they should invent 
and spread abroad falsehoods intended to ruin me; but 
I confess I have sometimes been astonished that such men 
" could not see any sign of honesty, of love, of truth, of 
philanthropy, or religion," in my writings or my life, but 
must set down all to " vanity, and love of the praises of 
men." But " it is fit to be instructed, even by an eneraj^." 
Let you and me learn from ours to hate those theological 
doctrines which can so blind the eyes and harden the 
head» of earnest, self-denying men; let'us not imitate the 
sophistry and bigotry we may have suffered from, and 
certainly have been exposed to. 

I have found most friendly recognition where I did not 
expect it. Men with adverse theological opinions have 
testified to the honest piety they thought they found in 
xny writings, and joined wit^ me in various practical works 
of hnmanitf , leaving me to settle the abstract questions 
of divinity with the Divine himself. Indeed, I never found 
it necessary to agree with a man's theology before I could 
ride in his omnibus or buy his quills. No two Unitarian 
ministers, I think, differ more in their theology than Eev, 
James !E*reeman Clarice and I, but for 20 years there has 
been the warmest friendship between us ; that noble man 
and I have gone hand in hand to many of the most im- 
portant philanthropies of the age ; and I think he will not 
be offended by this |»ablio recognition of our affectional in-^. 
timacy. I could say similar things of other men, whom I have 
not named, but might thereby scare their timid reputation 
from its nest, and addle their hopes of fiiture nsefulness. 

Besides, I have found kindly and generous critics in 
America, and stiU more in England and Germany, who 
did me perhaps more tliaxt justice, while they honestly 

r minted out what they must regard as my faults. GDhough 
have been written and spoken against more than any 
Ameridon not connected with pohtibal parties, yet, on 
the whole, I do not complain of tl^e treatment! have 
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i>ocbivod ; all I oakod wob hoaring ; that has hwn abnnd« 
fumtly granted. You opened wide the doors, mj oppo- 
nents rang the bell all Saturday night, and Sunday mormng 
tho audience was there. I tmnk no other country would, 
allow me auch liberty of speech ; I fear not evou England, 
which has yet so generously welcomed every free thought. 

Of late years, tho hatred against me seems to haye 
abated somewhat; old enemies relaxed their IjrowB a little, 
and took back, or else denied, their former oalumniea; 
nay, had kind words and kind deeds for me and mine. 
" Let bygones be bygones," is a good old rule; • 

*' Tho fondest, tho fairost, tbe truest that mot^ 
Hato still fociad the need to foi:^TO and roq^t." 

I think few men in America have found sympathy 
trouble from a greater variety of persons than 1, in my 
present disappointment and ilmess, from men and wpmea 
of all manner of ecclesiastical connections. I could not 
always thank them by private letters, but I need not pay 
how grateful their kincUy words have been, for-^I may as 
well confess it— «rffeer all, I am not much of a fighter; iw 
affections are developed far better thau my intellect. It 
may be news to the public; to yov it is but too well 
, known. : . 

Yet let it not surprise you that in some quarters , this 
theologic Qdium continues still,- and shows itself io. "t0* 
viyal meetings'* by public prayers that God would go tp 
my study, and confound me there bo that I could not write 
my, sermon; or meet me in your pulpit, and put a hook 
in, my jaws so that I could not speak; or else remove m9 
out of the world. Such petitions, finding abundant Bibr 
lical example, are not surprising when they come from 
such places, on such occasions, and from men whose mind 
and conscience are darkened by the dreadful theology that 
still haunts many suoh places. But other instances muat 
find a different explanfition. Less than two years 0go, the 
senior class in the Cambrid^ Divinity School, consisting, 
I think, of but four pupils, invited me to deliver the cus- 
tomary address before them and the public, the Sunday 
before their graduation. The theological faculty, consist- 
ing of three Unitarian Doctors of Divinity, interposed their 
veto, and forbid me from speakmg ; sueh a prohibition, I 
think, had never been made before. Theee doctors were 

22 • 
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not ignorant men, or bigotod, thoy attend no " revival 
meetings/' but, speaking intolloctually, thoy belong 
tonong iho most enlightened scholars in America; none 
of them " was ever accused of believing too much ; " yet 
they saw fit to offer mo the greatest ecclesiastical, aoade- 
m^^ical, and personal insult in their professional power, in 
the most public manner, and that, too, at a time when I 
was just recovering from severe illness, and fluttering 
'twist life and death— the scrutinizing physician telling 
mo tho chances were equally divided between the two ; 
I could only stand in tho pulpit to preach by holding on 
to tho desk with one hand while I lifted the other up. 
Others might have expected such treatment from these 
Jnen ; I confess, my friends, that I did not. 

Since my present illness began, some of my theologic&l 
foes have publicly to the world, and privately to me, ex- 
pressed their delight tbat I am not likely to trouble them 
mucb logger; in my present feebleness they read the 
answer to their prayers for my removal., It was the 
Psalmist's petition, " Let not mine enemies triumph over 
me I " But I shall utter none such. If I fall and die, let 
^'mine enemies " rejoice as much as they will at the con.- 
Boquent thought that there is one feeble voice the less, re- 
buking the vice of the press, the State, the market, and 
the Church, to speak a word for truth, freedom, justice, 
and natural religion ; let them be glad there is one weak 
arm the les^ reaching out help to the poor, the drunken, 
the ignorant, the harlot, the felon, and the slave ; let them 
thank God for the premature decrepitude of my voice, the 
silence of my study^ where worms perchance devour my 
books, more dear even than costly ; let them find " answer 
to [our prayers " in the sorrow of my personal friends — 
there are now many such—in the keen distress of my in- 
timates, and the agony of my wife j I complain nothing 
thereat. Every tree must bear ai^ter its own kind, not 
another, -and their " religion " must yield such fruits. Let 
them triumph in these results, and thank their God that 
he has "interposed," and thus granted their petition; it 
is small satisfaction compared with what they hope for in 
the next life, where, as their theology teaches, the jojr of 
the elect in heaven will be enhanced by looking down mto 
hell, and beholding the agony of thjeir former neighbours 
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and friends, ImsVand or Tnfo,.nay, their own children also, 
and romomboring that such suffering is endless, and the 
smoke of their torment ascondoth up for over and over/' 
Lot them triumph in this ; but lot thorn expect no other 
or greater result to follow from my death. For to the 
snocoBS of the great troths I havo taught, it is now but r^f 
the smallest consequence whether I preach in Boston and 
all the Lyceums of the North, or my body crumbles in 
some quiet, nameless grave. They are not mr truths I 
I am no great man whom the world hinges on ; nor can I 
settle the fate of a single doctrine by my. authority, 
Humanity is rich in personalities, and a man no larger 
than I will not long be missed in the wide field of theology 
and religion. For immediately carrying a special measoro, 
and for helping this or that, a single man ie sometimes of 
great value ^ ttie death of the general is the loss of the 
battle, perhaps the undoing of a state ; but after a great 
truth of humanity is once set a-going, it is in the charge 
of mankind, through whom it first came from God) it 
cannot perish by any man's death. Neither State, noi^ 
press, nor market, nor Church, can ever put it down ; it 
will drown the water men pour on it, and quench their 
hostile fire. Cannot the Bible teach its worshippers that 
& grave is no dungeon to shut up truth in; and that deathi 
who slays alike the priest and the prophet, bows his head 
before her, and passes harmless by f To stone Stephen 
did not save the Church of the Fharisees. A live mssi m&f 
harm his own cause ; a dead one cannot defile his cleaa 
immortal doctrines with unworthy hands. 

In these tropic waters not far off, in time of strife, on a 
dark night, but towards morning, an English 8hip>of>war 
once drew near Vhat seemed a hostile vessel nncer sail; 
she hailed the stranger, who answered not, then hailed 
again, no answer, then fired a shot across the saoc^ bows> 
but still there was no reply ; next fired at her, amid8hip8> 
but got not a word in return. Finally the man-of-war 
cleared for action,- began battle in earnest, serving the 
guns with British vigour, bat found no return, save t^e 
rattle of shot reboundmg and fitlling back into the heed^ 
less sea. Daylight presently came with tropic suddennessj 
and the captain found he spent his powder in battering a 
great rock in the ocean { So many a man has fought 
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long ftgmxiRt A trutli which he fancied was but n floating 
whim, bound to yield to his caprico; but, at last, tho 
dawning light boa shown him it was no pasBing ship, of 
timber and oordago and canyao, driven by tho wind and 
tossed by tho undulations of tho sea, but a bail-kock, rest- 
ing on the foundations of tho world, and amoDablo neither 
to tho men-of-war that sailed in the v. ind, nor yet to tb.o 
undulation of tho sea whereon they cam© and wont. It is 
ono thing to rejoioo at the siokness and death of a short- 
liTod horetio, but it is another and a little different, to 
alter tho constitution of tho univorso, and put down a fact' 
of gponteueouB human consciousness, which also is a truth 
Of God. < 

When I first came amongst.you, and lived in a trading 
town where a great variety of occupations lay spread out 
before me all the time, and preached to such crowds of 
men as offered a wide diversity of nature, chara/cter, and 
conduct, I found not only an opportunity to work, b^t also 
to learn and grew- You say I have {»ught you muck; I 
hope it is so, but you have been a large part of your own 
Schooling, for I nave also learned much from you^ the 
Audience ha>s always tonished a large part of the sermon- 
and the prayer. I have received much direct instruction, 
and that in matters of deep concern, fix>m some of you, by 
hearing your words and looking at your lives j the indirect 
liulp to my power of thought kadi speech, I fear you would 
hamly credit should I attempt to tell. It is enough to ^y 
now, that amongst you X nave found men and women, 
ofben in quite humble stations, who have added n^w 
elements of both strength and beauty to my notion of 
* what constitutes a " glorious human creature/' hi par- 
ticular ezcellenceB their actual surpassing my ideal. I 
have been a learner quite as much as a teacher; indeed, 
out of nearly a thousand sermons I have written, I think- 
there are not five-and-twenty which are not also sieps in 
tny own development, studies I have learned by, quite as 
tnuch B8 lessons you have been taught with. 

To me, human life in all its forms, individual and 
aggregate, is a perpetual wonder ; the flora of tho earth 
and sea is Ml of beauty and of mystery which science 
seeks to mderstond ; the fauna of lan^ and ocean is not 
ksi wonderMi the. world which holds them both, anci 
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tho groat univorso that folds it on ormy side, nxe oiiU 
moro wondorful, complox, and attractive, to tho oontom* 
plating mind. But tho univcreo of human lifo, with it« 
pocnliar vrorlda of outer senno and inner eonl, the particu- 
lar faunao and floras which therein iGind a homo, are utill 
more oomploXji wonderful, and attraotivo; and tho laws 
which control it BOom to mo more amaciog than the 
mathomatio prinoiplos that explain tho ooleetiol mechanics 
of tho outward world. Tho Cosmos of matter neemB littJo 
compared to this Cosmos of immortal and progressiTB 
man; it is my continual study, discipline, «nd delight. 
Oh, that Botno young genius would devise tiho "norum 
organum" of hnmouity, determine the " prindpia" thereof, 
and with deeper than mathematio science, write oat the 
formulas of the human universe, the celestial mechanics 
of mankind. 

In your .busy, bustling town, with its queorly mingled^ 
heterogeneous population, and its great diversi^ of work, 
I soon learned to see the unity of human life under all this 
variety of circumstances and outward condition. It is easy 
for a simple-hearted man, standing on a central truth, to 
reduce them all to one common denomination of humsnityy 
and ascertain the relative value of individuals in this com- 
parative morality. The huckster, with a basket, where 
apples, pea-i;^uts, candy, and other miscellaneous small 
stores are huddled together, is a small merchant $ the 
merchant with his warehouse, his &ctonr, or bank, his 
diips on man^ a sea, is a great huckster; ^th buy to 8ell> 
and sell to gain; the odds is qnantative, not in land, but 
in bulk. ThQ cunning lawyer, selling his l^f&l knowledge 
and forensic skill to promote a clientis gsiaiul wickedness | 
the tricksy harlot, letting out her person to a e^ranger's 
unholy lust ; the deceitful minister, proatituting his voice 
and ecclesiastical position to make some popular sin appear 
decent and Christian, " accordant with mo revealed word 
of God" — all . stand in the same column of my religions 
notation. In the street I see them all pass by, each walk- 
ing in a vain ahow, in different directions, but all consilient 
to the same end ! 

. So, the ambitious vanities of life ell seem of nearly the 
same value when laid side by side on this table of exchange. 
.The poetess, proud of her superioiity over other suly 
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womon " in the " vision and iiho fttonlty divino/* or in bnt 
tho small " aocompliohraent of vorso ; " the orator> glorying 
in Mh wondrous art, longer tlmn other men to bold tho np- 
lookinj^ xnnltitnde with ni s thrca^d of »poocb, and thereby 
pour hxi thought or "will into the narrow vials of ao many 
minds ; and the soavongor, who boasts that he can 



gang" — all eoom alike to an eye that looks beneath and 
abovo the ripj>ling tido of phenomenal actions, learning its 
whither and it<s whence, and knovring the unseen canses 
which control this many-biUowed sea of life. The diamonds 
of many'>sldrted Empresa jSng^e at Yt^rsaiUes, and iho 



Bridget, at Cove Place, are symbols of the same signifi- 
oanco, and probably of the same value to their respective 
occupants. The man not winged with talent, wnom a 
political party ozknes np to some official eminence he could 
not reach by the most aseidaoas crawling; and the dawd- 
ling woman, who can make neither bread to eat nor 
clothes to weur, nor yet order an^ household oven of only 
two, whom an idle hand, and a pmldsh cheek, and a loll- 
ing tongue, havo fastened to another, but beitirdud fool-— 
these eet^m wonderfully alike to me ; and I sav to both, 
" May God Almighiy have mercy on your souls I ** So, 
the effort after nobleness of chfuracteris ever the Bame> 
clad in whatever dress ; the black washerwoman, on Negro 
Hill, as, with a frowzy broom, a mob, and a tub or two, 
j^e keq>s the wolf away &om her unfathered babies, all 
fugitives from slavery, and thence looks up to that dear 
God whom die so fedls within her heart a veiy present 
help in her hour of need, which is her every houx^~--to mo 
seems as grand as Paul preaching on Mars Hill to the 
Athenian senators ; nay, not less glorioos than Jesus of 
Hassareth on Ms mountatiB, uttering blessed beatitudes to 
those thousands who ,paused in their pilgrimage towards 
Jerusalem, to look and listen to one greater than the 
temple, and destined to control men's hearts when that 
city, oompactily built, has not stone left on stone. The 
thot^ghtftd eye, like the artistic hand, invests with the 
same mi^;tuficenoe the Hebrew preachers and the negro 
washerwoman, borrowing the Outward purple from the 
glory within. It is the same great problem of duty which 
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is to bo wrought oat by all — ^huckstOT, morch&nt, lawyer, 
harlot^ minktor, pootoss, orator, Bagnio, and Bridget, 
unworthy offioor, and idle, holplosK wife, Dinali on Negro 
Hill, Paul at the ArwpaguB, and Jobub on MoYint Tabor j 
and it is not of Buch ftttur© consoqaenoo to ub as xnon fancy, 
whotbor the tools of our ^ork bo a basket or a warohouso, 
a mob or a otobh ; for the divino justice asks the aamo 
question of each, " What hast thou done with thy ^piffcs and 
opportunities ? " Feeling the democracy of mankind, and 
preaching it in many a form, I hare learned to estimate 
the worth of men by the quality of their chxracter, and 
the amount of their service rendered to mankind. So of 
each I ask but two questions, " What are yon ? Wbat do 
you do ? " The voluntary beggar in rags, and the volun- 
tary beggar in rufBea, alike answer, " Nought." 

In my nreaching I have used plsAU, idmpio words, some- 
times maJdng wh&t I could not find ready, and counted 
nothing utclean, because merely common. In philosophic 
tenns, and in all which describes the inner consciousness, 
our Saxon speech ia rather poor, and so I have been com« 
pelled to gamer from the Greek or Boman stock forms of 
expressions which do not grow on our homely end familiar 
tree, and hence, perhaps, mive sometimes scs^^ you with 
" words of learned length." But I have always preferred to 
use, when fit, the ©very-day words in Vhich men think and 
talk, scold, zoake love, and pray, so that generous-hearted 
philosophy, clad in a common dress, ni%ht more easily 
become familiar to plain-clad men. It is with customary 
tools that we work easiest and best, especiiJly when ose 
has made the handles iimooth. 

Illustrations I have drawn from most familiar things 
' which are before all men's eyes, in the fields, the streets, 
die shop, the kitchen, parlour, nursery, or school; and 
from the literature best known to all—- the Bible, the news* 
papers, the transient speech of eminent men, tiie talk of 
common people in the street«, from popular stories, school- 
books, and nursery rhymes. Some of you have censured 
me for this freedom and homeliness, alike in iHustration 
and in forms of speech, desiring " more elegant and sonor- 
ous language," " iUnstrationa derived fr^m elevated and 
43onspicuous objects," "from dignified personalities." A 
good man^ who was a farmer in fair weather and a shoe- 
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ipakor in fottl, could not boar to liavo a ploBgli or a lap- 
stiono moniionod in my tiermon — to mo picturofuquo and 
poetic objocts, afl well as familiar — ^but wantod " kinga and 
icnights/' which I also quickly ploaeod him with. But for 
this I must not only plead the necessity of my nature, do- 
lighting in common things, trooB, graos, oxen, and fstarei, 
moonlight on tho water, the falling rain, the ducks and 
honfl at this moment noisy under ray window, tho gambols 
and prattle of children, and the common work of black- 
smiths, wheelwrights, pointers, huckators, and traders of 
all sorts; but I have also on my side the example of all the 
great masters of speech — save only tho French, who dis- 
dain all common things, as their aristocratic but elegant 
litereturo was bred in a court, though rudely cradled else- 
whore, nay, born of rough loins— of poets hke Homer, 
Dante, Shakspeore, Goethe, of Hebrew David, and of 
Eoman Horace; of philosophers like Socrates and Lock© ; 
of preachers like Luther, Latimer, Barrow, Butler, and 
South ; nay, elegant Jeremy Taylor, *' the Shakspeare of 
divines " owes half his beauty to these woeda of nature, 
which are choicest flowers When set in his artistic garden. 
But one need not go beyond Jesus of Nazareth end the ■ 
first three Gospels to learn great lessons in tho art of 
speech ; for in him you not only reverence the genius for 
religion, which intuitively sees divine truth and huniaa 
duly, but wonder also at the power of speech that tells its 
tale as deliverly as the blackbird sings or the water runs 
down-hill. Besides, to me common life is full of poetry 
and pictorial loveliness; spontaneously portrayed, its events 
will fill my mind as one by one the smrs come out upon 
tho evening sky, like them each onp "a beauty and a 
mystery.'* It is therefore a necessity of my nature that 
the sermon should publicly reflect to you what privately 
hangs over it with me, and t3ie waters rained out of my 
sky when cloudy, should give back its ordinary stars when 
cletw. Yet, for tiie same reason, I have also fetched illus- 
trations &om paths of literature and science, loss familiar 
perhaps to most of you, when they, better thaa aught else, 
would clear a troubled thought; so, in my rosary of 
familiar beads, I have sometimes strung a pearl or two 
which science brought from oceanic dei)th8, or fixed there- 
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on tho oostl^ goma ■vrhoro ancient or modora art has 
wrought dovicos dearer than tho precious Btono iteolf. 

Using plain words and familiar illuBtrntions, and preach- 
ing also on tho greatest themes, I have not feared to treat 
philosophic matfcerB with tho rigour of Bcionce, and never 
thought I should scaro you with statistic fivcts, which are 
tho ultimate oxproBsion of a ^^at principle doing its work 

a constant mode of operation, nor by psychologic analy" 
BIB, or metaphysical demonstration. Ministers told mo I 
was " preaching over tho heads of tho people j ** I only 
feared to preach below their foot, or else aside from their 
oars. Thus handling; groat themes before attentive men, 
I have also dared to treat them long, for I read the time 
not on tho dial, but the audience. I trust you will pardon 
tho offence, which I perhaps shall not repeat. 

My Friends, — I said that in my early life I feared tho 
temptations that besot the lawyer'a path, and, trembling 
at the moral ruin, which seemed so imminent, turned to 
tho high ecclesiastic road. Alas I tho peril is only differ* 
cut, not less. The lawyer is drawn to on© kind of wicked* 
ness, the minister to another : their sophistry and canning 
are about equal, only in the one case it is preMCtisod in the 
name of " law," and for an obvious " worlcQy end,'* and in 
the other in the name of " Gospel," and professedly to 
secure " salvation." Learning to distingnisb. sound from 
significance, I have not found the moral tone of ministers 
higher than that of lawyers, their motives purer, their be- 
haviour more honest, or their humanity more prompt acd 
wide, only their alms are greater in proportion to their 
purse. In choosing the clerical, not the legal profession, 
I think I encountered quite as much pecuuar peril as I 
shunned. The Gospel-mill of the nunisteris managed 
vdth as much injustice as the law-mill of tiie other proteS'. 
sion. 

It is not for me to say I have succeeded in keeping amr 

frtion of my youthfiil vow. Yet one thing I am sure of \ 
never appealed to a mean motive nor used an argument 
I did not think both just alid true, I have employed no 
conscious sophistry, nor ever disguised my ignorance. 

Together we Imve tried some things, which did not 
prosper, and so came- to an end. 
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Wo atfcomptod Sanday ftftonooon moctings, for frod 
discussion of. what pertains to religion. I hoped much 
good from that oxporimont ; yet it was made not only a 
vanity, but also a vocation of spirit, by a few outsiders, , 
who talked much, while they had little or nothing to say ; 
there could bo no wisdom whore their voicon ^ero heard. 

ISTcT j we tried lectures on the Bible, Sunday afternoons^ 
which continued during the wintry balf of several years. I 
fmra six general lectures on the origin and history of tho 
Old and Now Testaments, and then turned to tho criticism 
and interpretation tbo several books of tho latter. With 
Tischondorfs edition of tJio original text in my hand, I 
translated tho threo Synoptic Gbspels, tho four undoubted 
Epistles of Paul, the Acts, and tho " Johannic" writings — 
Revelation, Gospel, Epistles- «*ig)laimng each book, verse, 
and word, as well as I could. . intended to treat all tho 
other canonical and apocryphal books of the New and Old 
Testaments in tho same way. But either tho matter was 
too learned, or the manner too duU, for io did not succeed 
well, bringing a class of but a few scores of persons. This 
experiment was abandoned, when wo removed to the 
Music Hall, and had no place for an afternoon meeting. 

I have long meditated other things, which might, per* 
haps, be helpful to select classes of young men and women ; 
but as they are now not likely to bo more than thoughts, I 
will not namo them here. 

Last year you organiaod your fraternity : the movement 
was Bpontaneoos on your, part, not originating in &n.j hint 
of mine. Though I liad long wanted such an associationj 
80 various in its purposes, and so liberal in its plan, I did 
not venture to projjose it, preferring it should -come with- 
out my promptmg in 1858, rather than merely by it ten 
years before. A minigtor as sure of the confidence of his 
hearers as I am of yours, is often a little inclined to be 
invasive, and thrust his personality on that of his congre- 
gation, making his will take the pkce of their commdh 
sense j hence miany trees of clerical planting fail, because 
they originate only with the * minister, and root but into 
him. I hope great good from this fraternity, and have 
laid out much work for myself to do with its help. To men- 
tion but one thing, "I intended this seasbn to deliver before 
it ten easy lectures on the first three centuries of the 
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Christian cm, and 8bow how tho Chriet-ianity of the Chris- 
tiane, alas I not tho mora humano and natuml religion of 
J0BU8, developed itself in ideas — tho doctrines of tho 
Biblical and rntristic books ; in institntions — tho epocial 
churches, each a Republic at first, with individual variety 
of action, but gradually degenerating into a despotic Mon- 
archy, with only ecclesiastical unity of action ; and finally, 
after corapromising with the Hebrew and Clft»eic Bcheraes, 
how it became the organized religion of the civilized world, 
a new force in it both for good and evil, the moBt powerful 
organization on earth. In my sleepless nights last autumn, 
I sketched out tho plan and arranged tho chief details; but 
jt must now pass away, like other less eystomatic visions of 
a sick man in his sloop. 

When a young man, it was a part of my original plan to 
leave the practical work of continual preaching, a little bo-, 
fore I should be fifty years old, and devote tho residao of 
my life to publishing wott^a which I hoped might be of 
permanent value, separating tho two periods by a year or 
two of travel in the Ameriwm tropics and tho Mediterra- 
nean countries of tho Old World ; so I thought I might be 
most useful to mankind, for I did not axiiticipato or desire 
long life, and did not originally rate very high my ability 
to affect the mass of men by direct word of mouth, and 
made no pretensions to that most popular of intellectual 
attainments, that eloquence, which, like other beauty, is at 
once a pleasure and a power, delighting whom it compels. 
But, when I found tlie scholarly class more unMendly than 
the multitude, I began to think I had chosen the wrong 
audience to address 4 that it was the people, not the 
scholars, wh.o,>were!!^ to lead in philosophic thought; and 
when you gave me a chance to be heard in Boston, and I 
preached on from year to year, great crowds of men, who 
were not readers but workers in the week, coming and 
continuing to listen to .the longest of sermons, wherein 
^eat subjects were treated without respect to popular pre- 
judice, ecclesiastical, pohtical, or social, and that, too, with- 
out sparing the severest attoEi^' m of the hearers ; when I 
found these multitudes seemed to comprehend the abstract- 
est reasoning, and truths most universal, and appeared to 
be instructed, set free, and oven elevated to higher hopes 
both here and hereafter, and to noble chAracter; when. 
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with, all my diriBotnoss of homely speech, I found myself 
welcome in most of the lecture halls between the Missis- 
sippi and the Penobscot, and even beyond them, having 
thence two or three hundred invitations a year; when the 
national crisis became nearer and more threatening, and I 
saw my sentiments and ideas visibly passing into the opin- 
ion and the literature of the people, and thence coming out 
in the legislation of New-England and the other Northern 
States — I thought it not quite time to withdraw, and my 
early purposed were a little shaken. I intended to con- 
tinue some t6n years more in severe practical work, till 
about sixty, then retire, not to lie down in the grave like a 
camel under his load at night, but hoping to enjoy a long;» , 
quiet autumn of twenty years or so, when I might accom- 
plish my philosophic and literary works, and mow up as 
provender for foture time what I had first raised as green 
grass, and then mowed down to make into sound hay, but 
have now left, alas I either strewn where it grew, or but 
loosely raked together, not yet carted into safe bams for 
the long winter, or even stacked up and sheltered against' 
immediate spoiling by a sudden rain in harvest. 

Besides, I felt quickened for practical work by the great 
exigencies of the nation, the importance of the fight 
already going on between despotism on one side, with its 
fugitive slave bills, New-England kidnappers and sophists, 
in bar or pulpit, and democracy on the other, with its self- 
evident truths, inalienable rights, and vast industrial and 
educational developments — ^a battle not yet understood, 
but destined to grow hot and red ere long — and by the 
confidence I have always felt in the ultimate triumph of the 
right and true, the beautiful and good. Moreover, I was 
encouraged in my course by the soundness and vigour of 
my bodily frame, not stout, i ;rhaps, and strong, but capa- 
ble "of much and long-continued work of the most various 
kinds, not tiring soon, nor easily made ill, but quick re- 
covering from both fatigue and sickness ; and by the long 
average life of six generations of American fathers and 
mothers. But I have now learned by experience that it 
is not v/ise to cherish wide personal hopes in a narrow life, 
or seek to make an apple-tree larger than the orchard. 

For some years, I have been warned that I was not 
only spending the Ml income of life, bi;t encroaching & 
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little on tho capital stock.- But what wieo man ovon in 
always wise? The clutios were so urgent, tho call for 
help so imploring, tho labour at once so delightful in its 
process and so prophetic of good results, and I felt such 
confidence in my bodily power and ancestral longevity^ 
that I did not sufficiently heed tho gentlo admonition; 
till, last year, in March, nature at once gave way, and I 
was compelled to yield to a necessity above my will. I 
need not tell the fluctuations in my health since then, 
rather, my friends, let m© again thank you for tho prompt 
and generous sympathy you gave then and ever since. 

Immediately after my present illness, I left '-your pulpit 
empty for a day. You wrote me a 'letter signed by many a 
dear familiar name, and but for tho haste, I know it had 
been enriched with the signatures of all ; it was dated at 
Boston, January 11th. Your affection wrote the lines, and 
a kindred wisdom kept them from me till I was able to 
bear this unexpected testimonial of your sympathy and 
love. On Sunday, the 6th of March, while you were listen- 
ing to— alas I I know not whom you looked to then — ^my 
eyes filled with tears as I first read your words of delicate 
appreciation and esteem. My friends, I wish I were worthy 
of such reverence and love j that my service were equal to 
your gratitude. I have had more than sufficient reward 
for my labours with you ; not only have I seen a good 
work and a great prosper in my hands as you held them 
np, but in public, and still more in private, y6u have given 
me the sweetest, best of outward consolations—the grate- 
ful sympathy of earnest, thoughtful, and religious men. 
If my public Kfe has been a battle, wherein my head grows 
bald, my beard turns grey, and my arm becomes feeble, 
before their time, it has been also a triumph, whose crown 
is not woven of the red-flowered laurels of war, but of the 
olive, the lily, the violet, and the white rose of peace. I 
have no delight in controversy; when assailed, I have 
never returned the assault; and though Continually fired 
upon for many years from the bar-room and the pulpit, and 
many another " coigne of vantage " betwixt the two, I 
never in return shot back an arrow, in private or public, 
until in the United States Court 1 was arraigned for the 
''misdemeanor'* of making a speech in Faneuil Hall" 
against that kidnapping in Boston, perpetrated by the 
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public guardian of "widows ftnd orphans ; then I prepared 
my Defence, which hod been abler were I more a lawyer, 
though less a minister. 

To compose sermons, and preach thom to multitudes of 
men of one sort but many conditions, thereto setting forth 
the groat truths of absolute religion, and opplying them to 
tho various events of this wondrous human life, trying to 
make tho constitution of the universe tho common law of 
men, illustrating my thought with all that I can gather 
from tho world of matter, its use and beauty both, and 
from the world of man, from human labours, sorrows, joys, 
and everlasting hopes — this has been my great dehght. 
Your pulpit has been my joy and my throne. Though 
press and state, market and meeting-house, have been 
hostile to us, you have yet given me the largest Protestant 
audience in America, save that which orthodox Mr Beecher, 
who breaks with, no theologic tradition of the New-Eng- 
land Church, inspires with his deep emotional nature, bo 
devout and so humane, and charms with, his poetic elo - 
quence, that is akin to both the sweet-briar and the rose, 
and all the beauty which springs up wild amid New-Eng- 
land hills, and to the loveliness of common life ; I have 
given you my sermons in return, at once my labour and 
delight. My life is in them, and aU my character, its good 
and ill j thereby you know me better than I, perhaps, my- 
self — ^for a man's words and his face when excited in ser- 
mon and in prayer tell all he is, the reflection of what he 
has done. Sermons are never out of my mind ; and when 
sickness brings on me the consciousness that I have nought 
to do, its most painfiil part, still by long habit all things 
will take this form; and the gorgeous vegetation of the 
tropics, their fiery skies so brilliant all the day, and star- 
lit too with such exceeding beauty all the night j the glit- 
toring fishes in the market, as many-coloured as a garden- 
er's show, these Josephs of the sea ; the silent pelicans, 
flying forth at morning and back again at night; the 
strange, fantastic trees, the dry pods rattling their historic 
bones all day, while the new bloom comes fragrant out be- 
side, a noiseless prophecy ; the ducks rejoicing in the long- 
expected rain ; a negro on an ambling pad ; the slender- 
legged, half-naked negro children in the street, playing 
their languid games, or oftener screaming 'neath their 
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rnothcr's blows, aitiiid block svrine, hons, and uncounted 
dogs; the novor-coasinff clack of women's tongues, more 
ahrewd than fomalo in tncir shrill violence ; the unceasing, 
inultiforious kindness of our hostess ; and, overtoworing 
all, the self-sufficient. West Indian Creole pride, alike con- 
temptuous of toil, and ignorant and impotent of thought — 
all these common things turn into poetry as I look on or 
am compelled to hear, and then transfigure into Bermons, 
which come also spontaneously by night and give them- 
selves to me, and even in my sleep say they are meant for 
YOU. Shall they ever bo more than the walking of 

A sick raon in his sleep, 
Three paces and then faltering f " 

The doctors cannot tell; I also know not, but hope and 
strive to live a b'ttle longer, that I may work muph more. 
Oh, that the truths of absolute rehgion, which human na- 
ture demands, and offers, too, from the infinitely perfect 
God who dwells therein, while He transcends the universe ; 
oh, that these were an idea enlightening all men's minds, 
a feeling in their hearts, and action in their outward life ! 
Oh, that America's two-and-thirty thousand ministers, 
Hebrew, Christian, Mormon, knew these truths, and to 
mankind preached piety and morality, and that theology 
which is the science of God and his twofold universe, and 
forgot their mythoiogic and misguiding dreams 1 Then 
what a new world were ours ! Sure I would gladly live to 
work for this. 

I may recover entirely, and stand before you full of 
brown health, equal to the manifold labours of that position, 
live to the long period of some of my fathers, and at last 
die naturally of old age. This to me seems most desirable, 
though certainly not most probable. 

Or, I may so far recover, that I shall falter on a score of 
years or so, one eye on my work, the other on my body, 
which refuses to do it, and so urge my weak and balky 
horse along a miry, broken road. If this be so, then, in 
some still, little rural nook, in sight of town, but not too 
nigh, I may finish some of the many things I have begun, 
and left for the afternoon or evening of my days; and yet, 
also, from time to time, meet you again, and, with words 
of lofty cheer, look on the inspiring face of a great congre- 

yoin xn.~Autob. and Miseell. 23 
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gation. With this I should bo woll content ; onco it was 
tho ideal of my hope. 

In ofther of these casoB, I boo how tho time of this ill- 
ness, and tho discipline alike of disappointment and re- 
covery, would furnish mo now power. Several times in my 
life it happened that I havo mot with what Boomed 
worse tlian death, and, in my short-sighted folly, I said, 
" 0]\, that I had wings like a dovo ! for then would I fly 
, away and be at rest I " Yet my g^efs all turned into 
blessings ; tho joyous seed I planted came up discipline, 
and I wished to tear it from tho ground j but it flowered 
fair, and bore a sweeter, sounder fruit than I expected from 
what I set in earth. As I look over my life, I find no dis- 
appointment and no sorrow I could aflbrd to lose; the 
cloudy morning has turned out tho fairer day ; tho wounds 
of my enemies have done me good. So wondrous is this 
human life, not mled by fate, but Providence, which is Wis- 
dom married unto Love, each infinite ! Wliat has been, 
may be. If I recover wholly, or but in part, I see new 
sources of power beside these waters of affliction I have 
stooped at j I stall not think I have gone through " the 
valley of Baca" in vain, nor begrudge the time that I 
have lingered there, seeming idle ; rainy days also help to 
seed the ground. One thing I am sure of: I have learned 
the wealth and power of the grateful, generous feelings of 
men, as I knew them not before, nor hoped on earth to find 
so rich. High as I have thought of human nature, I had 
not quite done justice to the present growth of these beau- 
tiful faculties. Here and now, as so oft before, I have 
found more treasure than I dreamed lay hidden where I 
looked. 

But if neither of these hopes becomes a fact, if the silver 
cord part soon above the fountain, and the golden bowl be 
broke, let not us complain ; a new bowl and a stronger 
cord shall serve the well of life for you. Though quite 
aware how probable this seems, believe me, I have not yet 
had a single hour of sadness ; trust me, I shall not. True, 
it is not pleasant to leave the plough broken in the furrow 
just begun, while the seed-corn smiles in the open sack, 
impatient to be sown, and the whole field promises such 
liberal return. To aay farew^U to the thousands I have 
been wont to preach to, and pray with, now joyous, and 
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tearful now — it hfts its bittcrnoss to one not oighty-fonr 
but forty-eight. To undo the natural ties raoro intitnfttcly 
knit of fong-continuod friondBhip and of love— this i« the 
bitter part. But if it bo my lot, let not you nor mo com- 
plain. Death comea to none except to bring a blesBing; 
it in no misfortune to lay aside these well-loved woods of 
earth, and be immortal. To tou, as a congregation, my 
loss may be easily supplied ; and to me it is an added con- 
solation to know that, however long and tenderly rcmora- 
borod, I should not long bo missed ; some other will come 
in my place, perhaps without my defects, ppssessod of 
nobler gifts, and certainly not hindoi-od by the ecclesiasti- 
cal and social hostility which needs must oppose a man who 
has lived and wrought as I. It will not always be unpopu- 
lar justly to seek the welfare of all men. Let us rejoice 
that others may easily reap golden com where we have but 
scared the wild beasts away, or hewn down the Bavagc 
woods, burning them vnth dangerous 6 re, and made the 
rich, rough ground smooth for culture. It was with 
grimmer fight, with sourer sweat, and blacker smoke, fitnd 
redder iBro, that the fields were cleared where you and I 
now win a sweet and easy bread. • 
What more shall I say to sweeten words of farewell, 
which must have a bitter taste. Jf I have taught you any 
great religious truths, or roused therewith emotions that 
are good, apply them to your life, however humble or how- 
ever high and wide j convert them into deeds, that your 
superior religion may appear in your superior industry, 
your justice, and your charity, coming out in your house-, 
keeping and all manner of work. So when youi* 

" Coarse 

Ib mn, some faithful eulogist mzj ssy, * 
He sought not praise, ana praise did overlook 
His uBobtnusiTe merit ; but his life, 
Sweet to himself, was esereised ia good, 
That shall surrive hi> name and memory." 

Let no fondness for me, now heightened by my illness, 
and my absence too, blind your eyes to errors whicb may 
be in my doctrine, which must be in my life ; I am content 
to serve by warning, where I cannot guide by example. 
Mortal, or entered on immortal life, still let me be your 
minister, to serve, never your master, to hinder and com- 
mand. Do not stop where I could go no further, for. 
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after so long teaching, I feel that I have just begun to 
leam, begun my work. " No man can feed us always ; " 
welcome, then, each wiser guide who points you out a bet- 
tor way. On earth I shall not cease to foe thankful for 
your patience, which has borne with me so much and long j 
for your sympathy, nearest when needed most, and the 
examples of noble Christian life, which I have found in 
some of you, 

" To whom is given 
The joy that mixes man with Heaven : 
Who, rowing hard against the stream, 
See distant ffates of Eden gleam, 
And never dream it is a dream ; 
But hear, by sooret transport ler!, 
Even in the chamels of the dead, 
The mnrmor of the fountain-head : 
Who will Rccomplieh high desire, 
Bear and forbear, and never tire — 
Like Stephen, an unquench^d fire, 
As looking upwnrd, Ml of grace. 
He pr^ed, and fi-om a happy place 
God 8 glory smoto him on the lace ! '* 

Here they add to my joy ; perhaps their remembrance will 
add to my delight in Hoaven. 

' May you be faithful to your own souls ; tmin up your 
sons and daughters to lofty character, most fit for humble 
duty ; and to far cathedral heights of excellence, build up 
the being that you are, with feelings, thoughts, and actions, 
that become " a glorious human creature,'' by gi«eatly doing 
the common work of life, heedfdl of all the charities, which 
are twice blest, both by their gifts and their forgiveness 
too. And the Infinite Perfection, the Cause and Providence 
of all that is, the Absolute Love, transcending the time and 
space it fills, our Father, and oue Mother too, will bless 
you each beyond yoiu- prayer, for ever and for ever. Bo^ ily 
absent, though present still with you by the immortal part, 
so hopes and prays 

Your Minister and Friend, 

Thsoboee Parker. 

^t-edei'icksted, West-End, Santa Cms, 
Apnl 19M, 1859. 
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